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IC HIP aviation unit at Roosevelt Field, where 
| the landing will be made, went through 

i a final drill] yesterday. Provisions 

_have been made for thousands of spec- 


ied J | tators, although the crowd may be re- 
< TODAY 2«e« by the fact that the dirigible 


may not arrive today, although it was 
announced last night that those in 
charge of the R-34 had said they might 
reach New York before tomorrow. 
The United States Navy 
C-3, a craft similar to the C-5, which 
Tr was lost after a flight to Newfoundland. 
> North, 45 will escort the R-34 in from the sea. 
Tat 8:45 P. M. | Hundreds of army and navy service 
— men are ready to lend a hand with the 
big dirigible. High officers in the nava! 
Science Monitor aviation service will be at the field 
According to a | When she arrives. 


foundland last | — 

p R-34, which | Fairly Loud Signals Heard 

fast Fortune aero- LONDON, England (Thursday)— 
The Air Ministry announced shortly 


© the United States, 
ew York today. after 7 o'clock this evening that H. M. 
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sre last night was_ 
irst time with the | 
—34. A wireless | 


had heard fairly loud and 
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British Air Ministry's Statement 
} LONDON, England (Thursday) — 
-Ailantic airship at | The British -Air Ministry announced 
time, stated: “All| today that it expected the dairisible 
et in the air, lati-| R-34. now in midocean on her trans- 
40 west. Expect to | Atlantic flight, to reach St. Johns, 
Friday.” A later. Newfoundland, tomorrow’ morning, 
here gave the dir-| 2nd Hazlehurst Field, Lon, Island, 
“52 north, 45 west | @@rly on Saturday morning. 


All well.” oe ae ana 
— 4 Airship 835 Miles From St. Johns 
E ack ina Day LONDON, England (Thursday)}—In 


the House of Commons today Maj.-Gen. 
J. B. Seely, Undersecretary for Air, 


dirigible i 


S. Renown, stationed in mid-Atlantic, | 


signals from the R-34,t 12:13 o'clock, | 


’ 

expectation here yesterday that Con- 
gress would pass next week the one- 
half of 1 per cent bill straightening 
out the beer situation to a uniform 
basis of prohibition. He remarked 
on the necessity of an appropriation | 
for the enforcement of the law. 


FEW VIOLATIONS 
OF THE DRY LAW: 


Se 


; 
— > — — ‘ 


Expected Defiance Fails Except 
in Isolated Instances——Plan Is 
to Aid Enforcement — Mr. | 

Gompers Warns of Outbreaks | 

eesiscnesweiaae | 


LOSSES TO WOOL 
GROWERS ALLEGED 


United States Officials Told That 


' 


Buyers Have Defrauded Pro- | 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office | 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 
~—~The nation-wide defiance and viola- | 


tion of the Prohibition Act, instigated | ; f | 
and hoped for by the ijiquor forces,’ Marketing ee Inquiry Urged 


in a few states on the Atlantic Coast | | 
has completely failed to materialize. 
Such violation as has been reported : 


to the Department of Justice is con-; WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 
‘fined to such Cities as —Milo D. 


New York, | Campbell of Coldwater, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Jersey City,’ Michigan. who recently charged that | 


Atlantic City, and San Francisco. 

As far as the country in genéral is! had been defrauded of millions of. 
concerned, the reports received here dollars by large New England dealers | 
indicate that there is no issue, and no/ through the methods of buying em- 
agitation. In 38 states of the Union' ployed for i918, had a conference yes- 
there is no controversy even over the: terday with Clarence Ousley, assistant | 
legality of the sale of 2.75 per cent secretary of the United States Depart- 
beer, much less over “hard” liquor. ; ment of Agriculture. | 
The present plan of the department is} Statements made by Mr. Campbell | 
to get a test case in each town or city |in a letter addressed td the National | 
where there is a violation of the law. ‘Board of Farm Organizations were 
Orders have already been given to the, brought to the attention of the de- 
various United States attorneys to get; partment, and Mr. Campbell called to 


these cases under way. 
F.arly Action Sought 


from its Washington News Office 


| Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 


‘the wool grewers of the United States | 
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i'The airship 


i} said the R-34 had gone 1635 miles on 
her course at 6 o’clock this morning. 
It was 835 miles from St. Johns. 


The 


weather reporis were favorable and 


‘|General Seely said it was hoped the! 
dirigible would soon strike a follow- 


The R-34 will drop mes- 
Johns and Halifax and 
proceed to. New York. General Seely 
said much information would be ob- 
tained on the possibilities of air traffic 


ing wind. 
sages at St. 


across the Atlantic by the flight and 


he expressed a hope that it would bind 
still closer the ties between this coun- 
iry and America. 


R-33 Flies Over London 
Special cable to The 
Monitor from its Euro 
LONDON, England 
The R-33, companion airship to the 
R-34 now crossing the Atlantic, has 
made its first appearance over London 
in connection with the Victory Loan 
and is now circling over the capital. 


Course Taken by. Airship 
Special cable The Christian cence 
Monitor from its European News Office 
LONDON, England (Wednesday)— 
R-34, which left East 
Fortune aerodrome for Long Islandat 
2:48 a. m., British summer time, or 
1:48, Greenwich mean time, passed 


(‘hristian Science 


pean News Office 
(Wednesday )--- 


to = 


The dry forces in both the Senate 


and the House will attempt to get the | 
enforcement bill up for consideration | 


early next week. The sub-commiitee 


which is working on the Senate bill | 
ready to present before | 


will have it 


the President submits the treaty of | 
peace, it being realized that once dis- | 


cussion on this subject breaks, it will 


be extremely difficult to get right of | 
lecishation, how- | 


way for any other 
ever important it may be. 

The wet forces are hoping against 
hope that the President may veto the 
enforcement bill. Such a contingency, 
however, plainly ridiculous, it is 
pointed out, as the 
thus put himself .-in 


is 
the 


which he himself signed and which 
his legal advisers have informed him 
he has no power to set aside. 

According to an order issued from 
the office of the chief of staff yester- 
day, the War Department contem- 
plates that all 
sioned officers for the 
army should be discharged 
30, at the latest. 


Wet Forces Hopeful 

This date has been, accordingly, 
seized upon by the wet forces as the 
date on which they expect the Presi- 


emergency 
by Sept. 


President would. 
position of | 
preventing the carrving out of a law: 


to be 


|admitted hiniself 
of 


namely, the amount 
idomestic clip. 
“a was itm etror, Or. 
stated to a representative of The 
Christian Science Monitor, “in esti- 
‘mating the clip at 700,000,000 pounds 
and calculating the amount of money 
' wrongfully withheld from the growers 
from that figure. The fact 
less than half of the total purchases 
by the government was from domestic 
growers. Hence, my charge could only 
‘involve about 300,000,000 pounds of 
‘wool, the remdinder having been 
bought abroad. 
Losses to Growers 

“But with this modification I stop. 
I still assert that the Boston wool 
‘dealers paid the growers less than 
i'they were entitled to, possibly an 
‘average of 10 cents a pound less than 
they should have paid. This means 


the 1918 


that several millions of dollars wént, 
‘- into the pockets of the dealers that. 
officers and commis-' 


rightfully belonged to the . growers. 
What I want is an investigation all 
the way along the line. The gov- 
‘ernment intended the growers should 
‘get all of the fixed price except cer- 
tain specified charges and commis- 
sions, but they did not get this price, 
by a margin that aggregates millions 
of dollars.’ 
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FORMER KAISER TO | 


BE TRIED IN LONDON 


Tribunal Before Which Former 
‘Gesman Emperor Is to Appear 
Will Sit in English Capital, | 
Mr. Lloyd George Announces | 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England (Thursday)—In 


ducers Through Methods of |the House of Commons today Mr. Lloyd | 


George, the British Premier, an- 
nounced that the decision had been. 
reached to place the former German 
Emperor on trial. 


tribunal before which the 
Kaiser would appear would 


former 
sit 


| London. 


While Mr. 
State definitely that the government 
intended international- action to com- 
pel Wilhelm ‘IIl’s attendance at 


. FURTHER PROTEST 
MADE TO MEXICO 


Lloyd George did not) 


He added that the | 


the | 
trial, the general impression tonight | 
was that this was his intenfion if law 
officers of the Crown decide it is| State Department Again Calls 
| possible. , | 


Already the Lord Chancellor, Lord. 


Birkenhead; the 
Sir Gordon Hewart; 


including lLords 


from Holland. 


Mr. Lloyd George’s announcement 


Attorney-General, | 
| the Solicitor-— 
General, Sir Ernest Pollock, the Lord | 
‘Chief Justice and several former lord | 
: ‘chancellors, 
/correct certain impressions which he/|purn, Finlay and Haldane and Sir, 
|thought had been incorrectly drawn |Edward Carsofi have been called in. 
from his allegations. On one point he | for consultation regarding the pos-| 
in error, sible extradition of the former Kaiser | 


Lore- | 


ments came from the Labor members, 
who having previously supported the 
government against opponents of the 
bill, now took the view that they had 
been thrown over at the dictation of 
private interests. 

Mr. Bonar Law assured the House, 
however, that there had been no 4at- 
tempt to square matters behind its 
back, and maintained that they had 
retained the coordinating character of 
the measure, which, he said, they had 
regarded from the. first as of vital im- 
portance to the country. 

In the House of Lords, the debate 
on the enabling bill for conferring 
certain powers on the National Assem- 
bly of the Church of England was re- 
sumed, and the views were again 
divided as to whether the effect of the 
measure would be to facilitate demo- 


‘cratic government or church affairs or 


to set up ecclesiastical control. 
The debate was eventually adjourned 


until today. 


Attention to Failure of Car- 
ranza Government ‘to Pro- 


tect United States Citizens. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor. 


from its Washington News (ffice 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Again yesterday the State Depart- 


'ment was compelled to make formal 


and 


Campbell that the Kaiser would be tried was ‘ ; | 
Carranza Government for its failure 


greeted with great applause. One mem- | 


and applause: “At last the 


will reach London according to his, 


plans.” : 


trial of the former Emperor could not: 


have been held during the war when! 


it could have been regarded as a court- © 


martial case. The Kaiser, said Mr. 
Lloyd George, for 30 years spoke with 
pride and majesty of his might. Now 


he is a fugitive, but will not be per- |} 


mitted to escape. 

“He is subject to trial,” the Premier 
continued, “by an international court 
sitting in London. He will get a fair 
trial. England’s reputation insures 
fair play.” 

Mr. Lloyd George made a stirring 


He said if the league had existed in 
1914 the war would never have hap- 
pened because America would have 
been drawn into it immediately. He 
declared that the league is well worth 
while if it averts only one war. 
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speedily as possible and for the -pro-— 
in | 


} 
' 
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strong representations to the 


ber rose and shouted, amidst laughter|to protect the lives and property of 


Kaiser ‘ 


United States citizens pursuing their 
lawful and peaceful - business 


The House cheered when the Pre-| Mex!co. 


mier declared it was a pity that the | ruesday night by alleged rebels at 


Tepetate, in the Tampico oil district’ 
of Mexico, was reported to the de-| 
the 
report of a similar outrage in the same_ 


The killing of Lee Roy Moye on 


partment yesterday following 
district less than a week ago. 
The victim in :his case was an em- 
ployee of the Mexican Gulf Oil Com- 
pany, and had his home in Livingston, 
Texas. 
that the outrage was committed by 
rebels, this term being merely re- 


‘garded as a convenient way of putting 
it‘ by the officials of the de facto gov- |. 
| 
appeal for the League of Nations plan. ; ¢mment. . 
*y ’ | William Phillips, acting Secretary | 


of State, cabled the United States) 


Embassy in Mexico City to make ur- 


gent representations to the Mexican | 


Government for the apprehension and 
punishment of the murderers 


tection of United States citizens 


in 


There is nothings to indicate 


as | 


TEXT PUBLISHED OF 
AGREEMENTS MADE 
TO PROTECT FRANCE 


Documents Provide for Aid to 
France in Case of Unprovoked 
Act of Aggression Directed 


Against Her ‘by Germany 


Special to The Christian Science Moenttor 


LONDON, England (Thursday)— 
Under the agreements which have 
been concluded between France and 
the United States and France and the 
United Kingdom, the text of which 
Was published last night, provision is 
made for immediate assistance being 
rendered to France in the event of 
‘any unprovoked act of aggression 
against her by Germany. 


PARIS, France (Wednesday)—(By 
The Associated Press)—The text of 
the agreements between France and 
the United States and France and 
Great Britain was given out by the 
Foreign Office tonight. 

The agreement with the United 
States cites articles .of the peace 
treaty prohibiting Germany from for- 
tifying either the right or left bank 
of the Rhine or assembling forces 
within 30 miles east of the Rhine, and 
provides, in case these provisions do 
not assure France proper security and 
protection, that the United States shall 
come immediately to the aid of France 
if any unprovoked act of aggression | 
is made against her by Germany. 

It is provided that the treaty shall 
be submitted to the Council of the 
League of Nations, which will decide 
whether to recognize it as an engage- 
ment in conformity with the league 
/covenant, and to the United States 
Senate and the French Parliament for 
approval. 


Text of Agreement 


The text follows: 

“Considering that the United States 
.of America and the government of the 
French Republic are equally animated 
by a desire to maintain the peace of 
the world, so happily restored by the 
‘treaty signed at Versailles on June 28, 
‘which put an end to the war begun by 
the aggression of the German Em- 
pire and terminated by the defeat of 
‘that power; and 

“Considering that the United States 
of America and the government of the 
French Republic, fully convinced that 
an unprovoked aggression directed by 
Germany against France would not 
only violate at the same time the let- 
‘ter and spirit of the Versailles treaty 
to which the United States and France 
are parties, thus exposing France 
anew to the intolerable burden of un- 
| provoked war, but that such aggres- 


One-distance flight over Rathlin, County Antrim, at 4:20, The Communications Bill 'the Tampico district. 


G. M. T., and coastinz the north of 
ireland, was 8 &. m., G. M. T., at 10 
degrees 40 minutes west, 55 degrees 
20 minutes north, proceeding due west 
at 40 knots. A messaze dispatched 
from the vessel at 10:05, G. M. T., re- 
ports everything in order. 


Vessel Cruising Above Fog 

LONDON, Eneland (Thursday) —The 
report from the R-34 to the Air Minis- 
try at 9 o'clock, Greenwich time, 
showed that she was continuing her 
progress aimost due west; her posi- 
tion then was 52 degrees 50 minutes 
north latitude and 34 degrees 30 min- 
utes west longitude. The report said 
the airship was cruising above fog. 
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Weather Conditions Favorable 
LONDON, England (Thursday) 
The Air Ministry received a report 
| from the British dirigible R-34 at 6:11 
ta radio installa- |? (lock this morning, Greenwich mean 
ut ly smal! sea- | time, iving her position as 52 de- 
@ marvelous per- rress %9 minutes north and 30 de- 
& grees west. This is approximately 
a ' half way to Newfoundland. The 
mpass | British warship Renown, stationed in 
88 also proved it- mid-Atlantic reported at 6:15 o'clock 
‘value. Owing to this morning that the barometer was 
-_ steady, the wind blowing about four 
eo me that we had jjjes an hour from the northwest, the 
Mm aboard. The sky clear, visibility good, and the sea 

which we’ could 


| emooth. 
radio compass 


iimiles, with the WAR PERIOD OFFICERS 
ORDERED DISMISSED 


ir the solution of | 
of trans-Atlan- | 
! Christian Science Monitor 


Special to The 
News Office 


from its Washington 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Gen. Peyton C. March, chief of staff, 
sent a night letter last night to all 
military commands in the United 
States ordering that steps be taken 
to have every officer commissioned for 
. the period of the war released from 
=" ngible results the service by Sept. 30. The text of 
@ to the navy and the letter follows: 
a “Appropriations for the support of 
.* been asked the army make it necessary that im- 
BY were your £€N- mediate and energetic steps be taken 
oe flight? My ‘by you to expedite reduction of com- 
f the trans-Atlan- missioned personnel. By Sept. 30, 
79 the effect that 1919, it will be necessary that a peace- 
r | Breatly shrunk time strength of commissioned per- 
a sonnel as provided by the National 
Defense Act be reached, and that offi- 
cers of permanent establishment be 
returned to their regular grade. All 
officers holding only commissions for 
the emergency, including applicants 
for permanent appointment, will be 
discharged «n or before that date. 
“The commanding officers of al! de- 
partments, points of embarkation, 
chiefs of all staffs, and the command- 
f ing officers of all camps and military 
stations not under jurisdiction of any 
oy of the above will take immediate steps 
Hh BSelence Monitor to readjust the duties of comissioned 
- od personne! under their jurisdiction and 
md, New York to cause discharge of officers holding 
bere for the ar-' only emergency commissions § as 
H, according to rapidly as possible and in such man- 
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prohibition. 


dent to declare demobilization accom- 
plished, though the question at issue 
is not the date on which all reserve 
officers are released, but the date on 
which all men enlisted for the emer- 


Mr. Campbell said he called upon 
mission to see if they would investi- 
gate the woo! dealers, but declared he 
| 7 ; | was told the commission had insuf- 
gency are out of che service. ‘ficient funds for such an investiga- | 
Samuel Gompers, president of the | tion | 
American Federation of Labor, yester-; «jf the commission will investigate 
day issued a reply to those who criti- the wool dealers like they investigated 
ingg men must have beer in order to be satisfied, and believe my charges will 
most efficient. He cited a report made be fullv sustained. If the commis- 
by an investigator in whom he has gion will not act, several members of 
confidence to show that dangerous (Congress age ready to do so.” 


radicalism has increased in Detroit, | -. 
Michigan, under prohibition, and that Figures Discounted 
workers have left there because of; It was admitted by Mr. Campbell that 
he had not made an extended investi- 
gation among growers and dealers, but 
based his charges upon statements 
made by those he had seen around his 
ihat is “sinister and amazing” and | home, and upon his knowledge of trade 
charges this to prohibition. ‘customs. At the Department of Agri- 
culture it was stated that perhaps 3600 
of the country dealers and a few of the. 
279 distributing center dealers had 
sent in reports on their profits, and, 
from present indications, the total ex-. 
_cess profits would not reach $2,000,000. , 
'This amount, or whatever amount is 
'recovered, will be returned to the 
growers, as provided by law. 

Virtually none of the large New 
England dealers have reported their 
excess profits, and these are the deal- 
Louis Henrich, president, and R. Samet, ers accused by Mr. Campbell of making 
manager, for selling beer containing | heavy excess profits. No statement of 
over one-half of 1 per cent alcohol. A the position of the department was 
bench warrant has been issued for the made after the conference, but Mr. 
arrest of the two defendants and a’ ©ampbell understood that officials 
citation for the corporation. would scrutinize reports carefully and | 

“The information does pot charge! Would not, at this time, publicly re- | 
that the beer was intoxicating, the, Pudiate his charges. Regulations for| 
Department of Justice contending that) the buying of the 1918 clip were made. 
where the War-time Prohibition Act! by the War Industries Board, and the. 
forbids the use of food products in the Department of Agriculture is merely | 
manufacture of beer for beverage pur-| Winding up the work along lines laid, 
poses, beer of any kind, whether in- down by the board. | 
foxicating or not, is meant,” said Mrs. 
Adams. 

It was stated. that the 
are out of town, but will 


‘'rPeaia " ; rT’ > ¢ > : P | 
arraiznine nt on Monday. rhe Rainier Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
‘Brewing Company had large adver- | 


, ’ . . so 2 

tisements in the San Francisco papers | BOSTON, Massachusetts “Arthur C. 
yesterday, stating that 2.75 per cent | Whitney, of this city, Christian Sci- 
non-intoxicating beer is now being | ©@°° chaplain attached to the three 
manufactured and sold, hundred sixty-fqurth infantry, ninety- 
Theodore A. Bell, attorney for the | iret ee esc ee has been 
brewing company, said:, ‘No doubt | eC ns igen eer oe with 
this action has been taken by the? rORse 5 apa Ps aes vee “fan 
United States attorney for the purpose | mens. snec “- a oe “¢ at ng t e| 
of testing the question as to peer |S C as St been re- | 
or not 2.75 per cent beer is an intoxi- | nie wire gp son : | 
cating beverage under the food stimu- Near Waereghem, Belgium, Oct. 31, | 
lation bill of Nov. 21, 1918. We enter- | 1918, he placed himself at the head of | 
tain no doubt that overwhelming | ‘B¢ Company and marched with it to 
the reserve position. By\his coura-. 

'geous works and his coolness he aided 


proof can be obtained that such beer 
t he hibiti 
is not within the pro on of the | in keeping good order among this 


act. The brewing company will con- | am 
tinue operating full blast in the manu- | ee ORS an Sere 
facture of this beer.” | REVIEW OF AMERICAN TROOPS 
- | | Special cable to The Christian Science 
Prohibition Chairman on Enforcement; Monitor from its European News Office 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor | PARIS, France (Wednesday )-—Inde- 
from its Western News Office | pendence Day will be the occasion of 
CHICAGO, Illinois—Virgil G. Hin-|a review of the American troops on 
shaw, chairman of the Prohibition! the Place de la Concorde by Presi- 
| National Committee, expressed his| dent Poincaré. 


on 


He also asserts that bolshevism, so- | 
cialism, the Il. W. W. and other radica! 
schools are flourishing in a degree 


Brewing to Continue 


( . . . ~ > 
Lawyer for California Company Con- 
tends It Is Legal 
“hristian Science Monitor 

(‘oast News Office 
SAN FRANCISCO, California—Mrs. | 
Annette A. Adams, United States at- 
torney, filed information yesterday | 
against the Rainier Brewing Company, 


Special to The 
. from its Pacific 


‘CHRISTIAN SCIENCE | 
CHAPLAIN HONORED 


defendants | 
appear for | 


members of the Federal Trade Com-.: 


Again Considered in 
House of Commons 
Special cable to The (Christian 
Monitor from its European News Office 
WESTMINSTER, Engand (Wednes- 
day)—The House of Commons yester- 


Measure 


Science 


’ 
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the, STRIKE. VOTE. BY 


NEWSPAPER MEN 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Massachusetts— Members 


day resumed consideration of the Ways! of Newspaper Writers Union No. 1, at 


and Communications Bill as amended 
in committee, and thanks to the expla- 
nation of its aim given to a deputation 
of members who waited on the Premier 
and the leader of the House the previ- 
ous evening, the force of oppdsition 


which has been organized against the, 
measure proved to be much diminished. 


Mr. Bonar Law had apparently suc- | 
ceeded in assuring the critics that the 
bill did not necessarily lead directly | 
or indirectly to nationalization, but. 
was simply intended to coordinate the 


of signing a contract with it. 
vote was intrusted to the conference 
‘committee which has been conferring 
'with the publishers, to be made ef- |! 
fective at their discretion. 
The demands of the union include | 


transport system of the country, and; ™eH, 


a meeting in the Quincy House yester- 
‘day, voted unanimously in favor of a 
strike, in case the publishers refuse 


to recognize the union to the extent 


a minimum wage of $38 a week for 


| reporters and $45 a week for desk 


with a 25 per cent increase for 


this, together with two government) 4!l men not affected by this claim. 


concessions regarding 


the control of |The union reports a membership of 


docks and harbors on the one hand and! 185 out of a total estimated to be 


that had threatened. 
The concession regarding docks and 
harbors is to the effect that instead of. 


these being actually controlled by the , Special cable to The Christian Science | 
Transport Minister he shall have cer-,| 


tain powers to order improvements for | 
facilitating transport. In the matter 
of roads, the government has agreed 


to the setting up of an advisory com-| charges against Joseph Caillaux has_ 


mittee. 


‘roads on the other, obviated the tussle| eligible of 210. 
‘tended the meeting yesterday. 


More than 100 at- 


CAILLAUX REPORT READY | 


Monitor from its European News Office 


PARIS, France (Thursday)—Judge_ 
Peres, chairman of the senatorial com-. 
investigate the. 


mittee appointed to 


announced completion of his work and 


The chief criticism of these amend-/that he is about ready to report. 
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sion on the part of Germany would 
constitute an act reputed by the 
treaty of Versailles as being against 
all the powers signatory to the treaty 
‘and calculated to trouble the peace of 
the world, involving inevitably and di- 
rectly the states of Europe and indi- 
rectly the entire world, as experience 
has amply and unhappily demon- 
strated, and 

“Considering that the United States 
of America and the government of the 
French Republic apprehend that the 
stipulations concerning the left bank 
of the. Rhine cannot assure immedi- 
ately to France, on one hand, and to 
the United States on the other, as 
signatory powers to the treaty of Ver- 
sailles, appropriate security and pro- 
tection; 

“Consequently, the United States of 
America and the government of the 
French Republic, having decided to 
conclude a treaty to realize these nec- 
essary ends, Woodrow Wilson, Presi- 
| dent of the United States of America, 
‘and Robert Lansing, Secretary of 
“State, especially authorized to that 
end by the President of the United 
States of America, and Georges Cle- 
menceau, president of the Council of 
Ministers of War, and Stephen Pichon, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, specially 
authorized to that end by Raymond 
Poincaré, President of the French 
Republic, have agreed upon the fol- 
lowing: 


Articles of Agreement 


“‘*Article I1—The following stipula- 
tions concerning the left bank of the 
|Rhine are contained in the peace 
treaty signed with Germany at Ver- 
sailles, June 28, 1919, by the United 
‘States of America, the government of 
the French Republic and by the Brit- 
ish Empire, among other powers. 

“ “Article XLII—Germany is prohib- 
ited from maintaining or constructing ~ 
fortifications either on the left bank of 
the Rhine or on the right bank west 
Of a line running 50 kilometers to the 
east of that river. 

““Article XLIII—In the area de- 
fined above the maintenance and the 
assembly of armed forces, either per- 
manently or temporarily, and military 
maneuvers of any kind, as well as the 
upkeep of all permanent works for 
mobilization, are in the same way for- 
bidden. 

“Article XLIV—In case (sermany 
violates in amy manner whatever the 
provisions of Articles-¥LII and XLIITI. 
she shall be regarded as committing 
a hostile act against the powers signa- 
tory of the present treaty and as cal- 
culated to disturb the peace of the 
world.’ 

“In case these stipulations should 
not assure immediately to France ap- 
propriate security and protection. the 

United States of America shall be 
bound to come immediately to her aid 

_in case of any unprovoked act of ag- 
gression dirécted against her by Ger- 
Many. 

“Article Il — The present treaty, 

, couched in terms analogous to those 
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to the Conncil of 
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VIEWS REGARDING 
BESSARABIA HEARD 


of Five Considers the 
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Council deciding | 


: y majority as an en-| 
Recity with the gov-: 
It will remain | 


yon demand of one 
treaty, the Coun- 
jon arise by a 


, the society itself | 


m atection. 
present treaty 
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the French Parlia- 
al and it shall 
senate of the United 
Aa 
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Stephen Pichon, 


_ A. J. Balfour. | 
| Clemenceau, 


' Dupuy, 
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> 5 MESSAGE. — 


U SN President | 
a message to Dr. 
President-elect of 
a ret that he was 
ti ’s to greet him, 

/ wishes and 


“that Your Excel- | 


be | 


the same time as. 


in Disposition of Territory) 


|Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its Kuropean News Office 
PARIS, France (Thursday) 
question of Bessarabia was discussed 
‘yesterday by the Council of Five, who. 
heard the views of Mr. Mishr, repre- 
senting Rumania, and Mr. Maklakoff, | 
‘the Russian Ambassador sent to 
Paris by 
| the Provisional 
 Maklakoff has 
General Koltchak, 
‘before the Supreme = Council 
garded as a distinctly 
event, The claims set forward 
hoth countries’ representatives 
categorical and divergent. 
Though Mr. Maklakoff 
to make concessions, because of 


Government. 
been recognized 


is 


is disposed 


| Is faced 
‘proaches in the future for not having, 
If a for-| 


value of Rumania’'s diplomatic aid, 
with the possibility ®& re- 
interests. 
the Council of 


secured Russia's 
mula cannot be found, 


' 
'o'clock today with the assembling at 
,the Washington Monument of all the 


' 
' 
} 


service, 
‘ing the war. 


soldiers, sailors and 


Medals of honor will be 


| conferred upon them in behalf of the 


' 


The | 


the | 
he | 


el 
Prince Lvoff in the name ot | Gree: me 
Mr. | lands, 
by, 
and his appearance, 
re-| 
interesting 
hy. 
are | 


| District of Columbia. 


the oath of service 
American-born 


be that of 
citizenship by 


12 months. 


The order in which the floats will 


appear in the parade is as follows: 


France, Brazil, Spain, Italy, Russia, 
Great Britain, Japan, Argentina, Peru, 
Portugal, Bolivia, Norway, Guatemala, 
Sweden, Denmark, Cuba, Venezuela, 
(Salvador, China, Panama, Ecuador, 
Belgium, Colombia, Switzerland, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Monte- 
Paraguay, Uruguay, Nether- 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, 
Rumania, Persia, 
vakia, Lithuania, National Geographic 
Society, the float of thrift, and the 
float of Uncle Sam. 


GENERAL DENIKIN 


nezro, 


Haiti, 


marines of the) 
District of Columbia who engaged In | 
either at home or abroad, dur- | 


One of the most | 


Claims of Rumania and Rus- | impressive features of the Ceremony | 


sian Provisional Government and 
; young men and women who have at-, 


|tained the age of 21 years in the last | 


Special 


is 
| present session of Congress, 
by 


Tzecho-Slo- | 
- of 


! 
' 
: 
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SEAMEN’S ACT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


President of Union Gives Euro- 
pean Views and Says Measure 
Already Has Caused Higher 
Wages in Other Countries 


to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


SAN FRANCISCO, California—How | 
the United States Seamen’s Act, which 


has some aspects of far-reaching in-, 
ternational importance and which, 


to be attacked in the 
is viewed 
European nations, was told re- 
cently by Andrew Furuseth, president 
the International Seamen’s Union 
America, who has just 


is 


stated, 


of 


from Europe, at a mass meeting of all 


'maritime unions in San Francisco, 


issue of The Seamen's: 
submitted by 


‘Three watches 


‘in a recent 


STILL ADVANCING 


te eee 


1915 


Commander of Southern Russian | 


Five will have to make their own de-| 


PESSOA 


_8. S. GEORGE | 


cision on the matter. 


Censorship to Be Suppressed 


PARIS, France (Thursday) — 
in receiving today Jean 
president of the Association of 
| Proprietors of Paris Newspapers, made | 
this declaration: 

“The French Government 
press the 
as soon as the treaty has been ratified | 
by America, Great Britain and Ger-| 
‘many. three of the signatories, and, 
according to the forecasts of Messrs. 
Wilson and Lloyd George, this will take 
place at.an early date for their respec- 


will sup- 


‘tive countries.’ 
the | 


5 id been pleasant. | 


ene = 0 = 


Committee to Examine Treaty 


PARIS, France (Thursday) — 
former Premier, René Viviani., 


Mr. | , 
‘A Bolshevist wireless message claims | ean er 
. ' < v< Ss ¢ : 
that the Red Army has occupied Perm | ‘24! Was resaraec 
i as 
and on the Petrograd front has scored | W°rking conditions and wages of the 


and | 


| Spex 


| 


| 


| 


. ; east 
censorship and martial law | 


Armies Moving Toward the 
Heart of the Ukraine 


‘ial eable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England 


and Laungur on the eastern front 
successes against the Finns west 
of Lake Ladoga. 

Qn the other hand, 
advance toward the heart of Ukraine 
by General Denikin, commander of the 
southern Russian armies, 
General Denikin has captured 
stantinograd on the direct road 
| Poltava and Kiev, and the prospect 
of a junction with Mr. Grigorieff’s 
anti-Bolshevist forces is becoming less 


Kon- 


| remote, 


The! 
today | 


United States has!) was chosen president of the commit-'| 


_temeeabi to you. 


t | was not there 


1 st best Wishes. 
to know you 
ure you must feel 
‘friendship of the 
ed States for the 
I hope that every 
“the people of the 
‘closer and closer 


the oceasion of 
“exercises will 


Smitting a presi- 
. transmitter will 
s the President, so 
s the soldiers and 


ship his words. 
trans- 


board all 
8 of 300 miles. 


> HEALTH 
IPERATION 


. Christian Science 
ve News Office 


: d (Tuesday) —Dr. 
h, whose appoint- 
ter of Health has 


"order-in- counci] 
uly l as the day 


of Health Act. 


that all pow- 

he Local Govern- 
® the Ministry of 
a of the transfer 
ss tpttata of 


or duties not! 


“ fecting or inci- 
_of the people 
ideration and 


1 BINET 
NOUNCED 


9 News Office 


yetween the gov- 
eral Party, which 
the 
e Committee of 
‘e also announce 
n the Administra- 
#e of Union and 
ly active in the 
a rebellion and 


' . 
pS 


s DECORAT ED 
es Ct iristian Bcience 
News Office 

i (Wednesday) 

“Orated 16 Amer- 
Ho Guards. Pa- 
®@ Major-Genera! 


sh and American 


thousands of 
said he hoped 
Orations not 
n Great Brit 
5 rendered, but 
Eee feeling of 

Sting between 
Das well as th: 


OP 
es 


= 


or". 


forces every- 
ge8 in the 


SONGRESS 


wWian Science 
n News Office 


(Wednesday } | 


Union Congress 


ee 


“Tuesday under 


. Fifty-. 

500,000 mem-— 
by 664 dele- 
gates from Hol- | 
k, and 


n h your arrival, and | ™@"Y and 


you a temporary | 


in | 
dent 

grams 
of 


ehaihn Government 


| Strauss, 


might shortly 


Seigied the local | °"!* 


ing 


By The Associated Press) 


deciaring that since proper 


| treatment 


ednesday) — A 
m states thai a 


gFovernment - 


'the Irish ped@ple 


‘headed by Sir 


real affection. 


WASHINGTON TO HAVE 


treaty with 
the Chamber. 


the peace 
report to 


| examine 


French Premier Congratulated 
PARIS, France (Thursday) 
Poincaré today received. tele- 
of telicitations on the signing 
the peace treaty from the presi- 
dents of Cuba, Guatemala and Vene- 
zuela and from the Vice-President of 
Brazil, Admiral Koltchak, head of the 
at Omsk, 
congratulations 


graphed his 


‘Clemenceau. 
of the wireless. 


COMMUNISTS GAIN 


| ite of the Chamber of Deputies to, 
Ger- | 
the 
and Murmansk 


Farther east General 
also taken Lisky. 
England (Thursday) 

the Bolsheviki by 
on the Dvina River 


LONDON, 
Successes against 
allied troops 


' : i" : 
| ported in an official statement received 


ae 
Presi- | 


the 


tele- | 
to Mr.} the railway 


| assaulted and 
retreated, 


GROUND IN VIENNA’ 


(Wednesday)— 
~Emil von 


BERLIN, Germany 
(By The Associated Press) 
director of the 
Bank and one of the German financia! 
delegates at Versailles, declared today 
that financial circles in Berlin were 
gravely apprehensive that Vienna 
fall into the hands 
reports from there in- 
city is politically in 
in view of the ac- 
Communists. 


the Bolsheviki, 
dicating that the 
imminent danger, 
tivities of Hungarian 

The Hungarians, he said, were not 
generally spreading corruption 
funds, but had succeeded in perfecting 
an organization to a degree threaten- 
the overthrow of the Renner 
Cabinet and the proclamation of a 
soviet republic. 


Austrian Students Executed 
VIENNA, (Wednesday) 
Forty stu- 
dents in the military college at Buda- 
pest have been executed by order of 
the Hungarian communist govern- 
ment, according to advices received 
here. 

Bela Kun has issued a proclamation 
apprecia- 
tion has not been shown “of the mild 
of the past three months, 
blood shall flow henceforth if neces- 


Austria 


sary to insure the protection of the 
hristian Science 


proletariat.” 


MR. DE VALERA ON 
NEW IRISH SCHEME. 


Ireland (Thursday) 
vice-president of the 
announced last 
the following 
Valera, now 


DUBLIN, 
thur Griffith, 
Sinn Fein movement, 
night he had received 
telegram from memonn de 
in New York 

“J am sume there is no danger that 
will start into a trot 
new Plunkett carrot. The 
dodve is, perhaps, unknown to the 
American people, but will be ex- 
plained to them.” 

Mr. Griffith said he 
cable to Mr. de Valera 

“The latest attempt to sidetrack the 
Irish national! demand is dead in its 
cradle.” 


after the 


had sent this 


- 


of prominent Irishmen, 
Horace Plunkett, issued 
last week, in the name of the Irish 
Dominion League. manifesto con 
taining proposals for a settlement of 
the Irish question. It was proposed 
that Ireland should be a dominion in 
the British Empire, but otherwise 
would have complete freedom 


A number: 
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News Office 


PAGEANT OF 


The Christian 
Washington 


Proecial to 


from its 


today from Archangel. 
The statement reads: 
“On the right bank of 
the allied front has been 
River Semmensa. On 
troops have occupied 
Forest fires forced 
to evacuate the front 
(Vologna) front. 
Murmansk railway 
on the railway 
captured. 
burning the bridges. 
enemy’s losses on the Ihunga Penin- 
sula are reliably estimated at 500.” 


the 


the 
Yakovlev- 
us tempo- 
line 


our 
skos. 
rarily 


the 
positions 


“On 


emy’s were 


‘CLOSING OF MARKET 


Deutsche | 


of 


OFFICES PROTESTED: 


,, It is, however, my conviction that that | 
.is purely 
Monitor. : 

' in 
some extent to the fear of future com-| 


Smence 
News ¢ iflice 


Claiming 


to The Christian 


(‘oast 


ial 

from it 

EL. CENTRO, California- 
that the agricultural bill now before 
the Senate at Washington will auto- 
matically close all offices of the federal 
Bureau of Markets west of Denver, 
protests are being sent to Washington 


Spec 


<« Pacifie 


against its passage in the present form 


agricultural appropriation bill. 


try. 


eration with other western senators, 


and 


Ar- | 


from 


enliy 


of 


ers were 


treaty, 


ithe 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 


With spectacles and pageantry, 


fire-— 


works, and a parade participated in by | 


nations of the world, presented 


the 


the celebration of the Fourth of July | 


‘in Washineton. 
most notable 
elity. 


in the history 


The ceremonies will begin at 9:30) public.” 


is expected to be the 
of the. 


| day)- 


fruit and vegetable organizations. 
The Potato Dealers Association has 
sent the following: 
“Members of California 
Potato Dealer Association 
against discrimination of 
states in fuvor of eastern 


by 


Wholesale 
protest 
western 
in 
Agri- 
ate com- 


States 


cultural bill passed out of Sen 
mittee yesterday does not carry suffi- 
cient funds to maintain Bureau of 
Markets offices on Pacific Coast serv- 
ing largest producing section in coun- 
We commend work of Bureau of 
Markets on Pacific Coast, particularly 
the market news service on fruits and 
vegetables and food products inspec- 
tion service, and request you, in coop- 
1o 
secure sufficient funds to maintain 
present offices located at Denver, Col- 
orado, Portland, Oregon, Los Angeles, 
san Francisco’ 


MILITARY PRISONERS 
ATTEMPT TO ESCAPE 


NEW YORK, New York~-The trans 
port Wilhelmina arrived = yesterday 
St. Nazaire with 1801 troops. 
Sixty-nine military prisoners were 
abourd. As the ship had no brig, they 
were permitted mingle with the 
men, and a few hours 
reaching port three were missing 
One was found dressed in the uniform 
a sailor and the otber two were 
scovered in hiding. All the prison 
tuken Rt. Jay prison on 
sland 


to 


ted 


dj 


IQ) 
Governor's | 


CHINA AND SHANTUNG 
"This (‘hristion rece 
Kuropean News Office 

(Wednesday). - The 
Bureau has issued 
that China 


Special CHihbie te Sle 


Monitor from it 

PARIS, France 
Chinese Publicity 
a statement declaring 
unalterably faithful to-the Allies, 
pointing out in strong, dignified 
guage the impossibility of signing the 
since she was repeatedly re- 
fused the right by the Conference 
Council to make her reservations on 
treaty articles referring to Shan 
tung 


is 
but 
lan 


TZECHS TO CELEBRATE JULY 4 
PRAGUE, 
Great preparations have been 
made here to celebrate the Fourth of 
July. The Tzecho-Slovak Nationa! 
Assembly has sent a message to the 
United States Congress, 
the homage and gratitude of the Tzech 
Nation “to the great American democ- 
racy and President Wilson, who con- 
tributed to the realization of tinde- 
pendence 


4 


(Wednesday) — | 


es Gyan 
' Furuseth 


'means of raising the wages of seamen 


is admitted. | 
‘the wages 


Deniken has! 


| marine 


railway fronts are re-. 


Dvina | 
advanced tO | 
left | 


'@ 
on . 


the en-! 


The enemy: 
The. 


1 their best men. 


and 


Journal, the organ of the International 
Seamen's Union. 

The Seamen's Act was passed 
largely through the efforts 


Furuseth, who had carried on a 


Mr. 


campaign for several years in behalf 
of such legislation, an important pro-. 
'vision of the act being the protection | 
‘of the foreign sailor in his right to. 
‘leave his ship in 
' It was contended by Mr. Furuseth that 
this measure would tend to relieve the ' 
‘seamen of the world from a condition | 


an American port. 


in some respects, 


practical slavery, and raise the 
alien seaman to the American stand- 
ard. With the right of alien sailors 


| av ‘ir ships in £ 
the contifued | to leave their ships in American ports 


established, it was expected that the 
foreign shipowner would frequently 
be subject to the necessity of raising 
of his men 
fact, MH. is 
that the act 


Mr. 
the 


stated by 
has been 


crew. In 


in some European countries to the 


'American standard. 


One other important question 


volved is the effect of the act on 


new maritime conditions that are now 
being shaped. 
F.uropean Opinion of the Act 

Then the fact that provisions 
being inserted in the Constitution 
the League of Nations bearing upon 
the Seamen's Act and the interests 
of the seamen of the world generally, 
makes European opinion of the law 
matter of interest. Mr. Furuseth 
said: 

“The Seamen’s Act has few friends 
among the shipowners and 
ment officials in either France or Eng- 
land. The feeling in these two coun- 
tries so far as I can judge is distinctly 
hostile. They fear it. They feel that 


capacity, are 
of the act. 


official 
extension 


their 
any 


in 
to 


land, 
hostile 


and owes its origin) 
attitude. and to} 


official 


the government 


| petition. 


is 


before | 


and $70: 


such 


“The French seamen do not under- | 


and what position they) 
do understand 


stand the act, 
will take when they 
is at the best a guess, 
they say it is drastic as against the 
seamen, and the next moment say 
too drastic aS against the owner. 
They have had no means of gaining 
any experience about it, or 
studving it in any operation that 
might have upon French Seamen, 
cause the French seamen are all 
scribed with the French Navy; they 
are all man-of-war men and to leave 
their vessels while war is in progress 
would incur the death penalty. 
influence it might have upon 
French seamen we must wait to ascer- 
tain until peace time. 

“The shipowners in Norway are hos- 
tile to the act; they hoped that 
Paris meeting might destroy it 
were disappointed when this did 
happen. They understand the 
and realize that unless it is changed. 
repealed or in some way emasculated, 


it 
be- 
in- 


| but 


' more; 


| sailors’ and firemen’s wages, but it is) 


only 5 crowns, which is about $1.50. | 
This was agreed to before I left Nor- 


way, and I have a copy of the —s 


ent with me here. . There is no doub 
the Swedish and 
the same; 
may be a little 


they will run 


that 
wages will be about 
will not be less, they 
in other words, 


Danish | 
they | 


| 


about the same as the American wages. 


in the three Scandinavian countries for | 


the coming year. 
“In Norway they have adopted 


| Manning scale, under which steam ves- 


‘sels of from 


5000 -to 6000 tons will 


a 


| have to carry one boatswain, one car-| 


it | 
1 tons of coal: 
' but 


penter, six able seamen, and five ordi- ' 
nary seamen. With reference to fire-! 
men, 
more than 3% tons of coal outside of 
the tropics, and in the tropics three 
not more than four fires, 
the ordinary provision is three, 
fires per fireman. 


| Elbciencs and Working Hours 


returned . 
‘working hours, 


in | 
RE ; 
| workday in ports outside of the tropics, 


“The Norwegian Parliament is deal- 
ing, with the question of efficiency and 
on recommendation of 
the government, and the working hours 
the government are: 
for the firemen, two 
watches for the sailors; a nine-hour 
and an eight-hour workday in ports in 
the tropics, such workday to run be- 


tween six in the morning and six at’ 
| evidently with the purpose of) 
giving opportunity to lay off from work ' 
! ‘ : : | 1e country. 
during the hottest part of the day. 1%, ' 


night, 


There is a general demand from ship- 


tablish a standard of efficiency, and the 


sovernment has promised them it shall! 


be taken up together with other mat- 


or losing his 


in- | 


the ability of the American merchant. 
to compete with the commer-. 
cial fleets of other countries under the! 
half, 


ters at this time, and the understand- 
ing is that it requires three years’ 
service on deck to become an able sea- 
man, and six months’ service aS a coa! 
passer to become a fireman. 

“The shipowners of England and 


Norway are well acquainted with the. 
Seamen’s Act and they have kept in| 


close touch with the rulings made by 


each fireman is to handle not! 


, ment 


PRIVATE OWNERSHIP :, 


OF SHIPS FAVORED 


Replies From Inquiry Conducted 
by San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce Show Plainly the 
Views of Commercial Bodies 


we ee * 
_t ?Ti«e \f ? 


istian 
fice c Oast News (1 


Special! The Chr 
from its Pac 
SAN FRANC ISCO. 
plies from a nation-wide ingui 
ducted ‘the foreign trade 
of the San Francisco Chamber 


‘of Commerce show 


to 
ie 


California Re- 


ry eon- 


by depart- 


a unanimous de- 


' cision for private ownership and oper- 


| ation of the Amcrican merchant 


rine. 


ing 
' seeretary 
' partment, 


| Converse 
owners and especially from officers of | 
vessels that the government shall es-. 


‘inform the 
‘or 


our Department of Commerce and the’ 
decisions of our courts. I was told by. 


anything about it myself, what 
Supreme Court of the United States 
had decided on the question of ad- 
vances and what would constitute one- 
under Section 4. When I re- 
turned to England I received the in- 


‘formation from here myself, but it was_ 


| surprising to me 
are 
of | 


how’ well they kept | 
informed. 

“The situation is the same in Eng- 
land; they are taking advantage 
those decisions and of the rulings to 


the fullest extent, amg the latest in- 


formation I received in England was: 
_that they were going 
| shipping 


to place in their 
articles a provision that any 


| seaman demanding one-half of his pay 


govern-'| 


month. 


| its operation will take away from them | 
The seamen of Eng-) 


in the United States, agreed before- 


shipowners in Norway, before I knew, && 


the | 
‘platform; 


ma- 
from 
close to 


organizations heard 
membership of 
1,000,000 individuals, and they are 
scattéred throughout the countrys 
Their members include manufacturers, 
exporters, importers, farmers, finan- 
ciers and shipowners 
The San Francisco 
out more than 550 letters. 
on the results. C. P 
of the foreign 
says that there 
be a remarkable condition of apathy 
on the subject and an entire lack of 
cooperation between different sections 


The 


represent a 


chamber sent 
Comment- 
Converse, 
trade de- 
seems to 


cities.” Mr. 
says, “have frankly stated 
that they are so remote from tide- 
water as to be uninformed, and expect 
to rely upon the advice and opinion 
of the large seacoast cities, and vet 
these cities are taking no steps [to 
interior as to their attitude 


‘? 


“Many of the interior 


recommendations. 
Mr. Converse, however, takes the 
view that while the coast communities 
may be more directly interested than 
those of the interior, it really a 
question for the whole people of the 
country to solve. “It would appear 
extremely important,” he says, “that 
the various coast organizations should 
together immediately, exchange 
their views and arrive at a common 
that they 


1S 


‘mit this platform to all other cities, 


of | 


| Specia! 


hand that he in that case should be: 


at the rate of one shilling 
Their aim, 
is concerned, is to place the men ina 
position in which they will have 
money to live on after thev leave 


paid 


a 


'vessel and until they can get another 
vessel, and thus hold them to the ves- 


sel through physical necessities. 


| Conference in Norway 


“The seamen and shipowners 


| Norway discussed the question of ad- 


it | 
One moment} would be abolished. 


said 
it | 
| would 


carefully | 
|—conference, 


‘they 
| about 


What) 
the | 
ourselves not to pay any advances. 


the | 
they. 
not) 
law | 
risk. 


they will be compelled not only to pay! 


rate but to adopt 
themselves. 


American wage 
same principles for 


the 
the 


conference 
that all 


in their 
insisted 


vances 
seamen 


they might 
proposition 


agree 
they. 


that while 
as a general 

not bind themselves to it. 
of course, not present at 
and my information comes 
from those members of the seamen's 
organization who were present, and 
advised me that in the discussion | 
advances the shipowners said, | 
‘Well, those advances are respected in 
the United States under the decisions | 
and of course we are not going to bind 


’ 


that 


was, 


“With reference to the 
clause, they are in unanimous 
ment in Norway and in England, 


language 
agree 
that 


per | 
so far as England ' . 
'Buckeve counterpart ol 


no | 


with their arguments, with a view to 
having as nearly a uniform policy 
throughout the country as possible.” 


OFFICERS DIFFER ON 


STATUS OF LEAGUE: 


Two Say Ohio Farmers Defense 
Body Is Counterpart 
Nonpartisans in Northwest 


fence Monitor 
(office 


to The Christian Sec 
from its Western News 


COLUMBUS 


the Ohio Farmers Defense League is aj 
the Nonpar- | 


tisan League of the northwest “is a 


should then sub-' 


of 


| ment, 
3, Ohio—Whether or not |! 


' 


cuestion as much unanswered now as. 


it was last January, when 


‘about 30 farmers in Columbus. 


' 
' 


E. E. Casse!, 


‘league, asserts that it is such a coun- 


of | 


terpart. 


‘ton, Kenton, one of the directors. 


and the. 
advances | 
The shipowners | 


' 


com 


} 


I ; 
that | 
' prevalent 
‘defense league 
‘was the Nonpartisan League of Ohio. | 


Its officers claim the membership has /| lature to pass on ratification of the 


lished in each county. 


i 
! 


it is dead, and that they may carry all | 


the coolies and Chinese they desire to 
the United States without incurring 
This feeling on the part of the 
British and Norwegian shipowners 
will have a distinct tendency to in- | 


| crease the number of Orientals carried | 


“T have had no personal experience | 


with either Swedish or Danish 
owners, but I have a very 
derstanding about what at 
of the Danish masters feel 
they want the 
wiped out, and 
is a feeling that is 


least 
about it: 
it is 
fairly general. 
Wages in Other Countries 

“The 
ceived, 
absolutely to verify, is that the wages 
in Italy run somewhere between $60 
nol in wages specifically, but 
name or 
France have not 
the Seamen's Act 


information which I have re- 


in addition to one 
The wages in 
influenced by 


been 


the 
wages 
say, 


lnion is that Wares 


firemen are £10, the 
sailors £8 18s.: that is to 
American money, $50 for the 
and about $45 for the sailors. 

“The wa 
for sailors and £12 
£3 bonus, which is to remain 
which is to be included in the wages edt 
So as a matter of fact the wages 
in England are £15 or 
to ours, which are $75. The Norwegian 


in 


seamen and shipowners met and came 


waves for a 


Tzecho-Slovakia (Wednes- | 


understanding in regard 
year, and if 
acknowledged both by the shipowners 


and seamen that it was necessary 


fo an 


Pa tied 


ship | 
definite un- | 
some | 


in their vessels, both because of the 
fact that they can get them cheaper 
and the further fact that they are less 
likely to desert in the United States. 
Of course, that means a gradual wear- 


'ing down of the equalization process if 


serfdom of the seamen. 
reported that this. 


but which I have not been able | 


' Knox, 
the first camp in the United States to! league, 
be completed and, equipped under the | enough to do so to get candidates for) 
the. 
‘the State Legislature, to pledge them- 


the other. | 


The i 
information | received from the officers | 
(of the French 


of of | 


it is permitted to go on.” 

CAMP KNOX UNDER NEW PLAN 

Special to 
from 


Science Monitor 
News Office 


The Christian 
its Western 


ment has been made here that Camp 
at Stithton, Kentucky, will be 


of reorganization , of 
will have a minimum 
25,000 men and officers, 


plan 
If 
of 


new 
army. 
strength 


including three field artillery brigades, 


two aero squadrons, two captive bal- 


| loon companies and one free balloon 


firemen | 


ves in England are £11 10s. | 
for firemen with a/ 
and | 


Small railway equipment 
Krance is being transported 


company. 
used in 


| 
| 
! 
| 
| 


| 


| 


' selves to 


to Camp Knox to be used to haul am-| 


munition about the firing range. 


is proposed to hold artillery maneu- | 


vers there durtng the summer. 


' 


to | 
was frankly | 


in| 


order to hold the men to pay substan-. 


| 


i 


tially at least the American wage rate 
in all overseas- trade. As a 


result | 


they agreed that the wages of sailors. 
in the overseas trade in freight vessels | 


expressing | 
[should be 263 crowns, 


by the Tzecho-Slovak a 


which is equiv- 
alent to $70 in our money; in passen- 
ger vessels, 273 crowns, which is the 
equivalent of about $72.50, that is for 
sailors. 

“There is a difference between the 


| 


A. WORKER DECORATED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Kastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New York—The Dis- 
tinguished Service medal has been 
awarded Mrs. James 8S. Cushman, 
chairman of the war work council of 
the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, who recently returned from 
France and Germany, where she es- 
tablished hostess houses ‘in army 
camps similar to those in operation! 
in camps in the United States. The, 
decoration was presented by 
Gen, 
ment of 


Y. M. C, 


the East, 


It. 


} 


ee 
S nenatiilie ti 


| 


Maj.-| white delegates, 
Thomas Barry, of the Depart-! them 
who at the same/interest as well as upon those of pe- | 


On the other hand, Harvey Watson, 
New Concord, president, and A. N. Mc- 
Combs, Cadiz, vice-president, deny 
that the defense league is officially 
connected with the Nonpartisan 


| League and assert its purposes are by | 
Special! 


no means the same. 


the organ- | 
ization was formed at a meeting of | 


Butler, secretary of the. 


With him stands C. E. War- | 


et et es 


It remains a fact that from the be-| 


rinning until now suspicion has been 
over the State that the 
in 


reality or in effect | | 
'no extra session of the Arizona Legis- 


reached about 1500, and is to be found | 


in every county in the State. 
purpose of the league, these officers 


It is the | 


mapetamgl devoted to a discussion of 
Negroes’ problems was the state- 
of white weman San 
Tezas. that in that part of 
the Negro was coming into 
He was being provided 
educationa! facilities and 
was able to go into Business or bur 
land on the same terms as white men 
A white man. a native of South 
Carolina, who had been in China fer 
six years, said that on his return he 
had talked with a Negro friend about 
conditions. This Negro pad said that 
what the Negroes of the sonth wanted 
was an out Fol from the 
Pulpits against lawlessness: no taxa- 
tion without rey mm: abolition 
of legalized robbery in the wse of the 
100] funds; the removal of-discrim- 
imation such as that the NegTfoOes en- 
counter in traveling. 
Many of Negro 
tested vehemently 


men’ from 
Antonio 
her 
his 

with 


State 
own 


, ines 
Derte 


and-out * 
yresentatii 
ec} 
‘egates 


‘cregation 
worse 


the d pro- 
AZAINSE Se 
sort le said was 
when practice n the north than in 
south south, con 

to the on, does n 
tand often has an 
for him ular, hous 
were plained of 

peiled to live in dis 
her ause they are 
ichborhoods 
the schoo!ls, 
neighbor 
Condi 


of anv 


the the 
eye 


rene 
the Negro. it 


trary opin 
under 
affection 
ing conditior 

Negre are con 
comfort and 


admitted to 


want 


partic 
(Ot 
Worse 
not eood ne 
They 
to the tle 
hood club houses same 
tions whites ’ varvine nationail 
ties. wan work on equal 
ter with the 
Stress was laid 
the war had given 
portunity for economic 
that he must make the 
advantage. The recent 
Negroes in large numbers from the 
south to the north had often been 
made at great persona! self-sacrifi 
for whi wazes were higher. condi- 
tions were harder, but these men were 
getting their tt on the lower rung 
of the ladder of inity for their 
race, 


MISSOURI VOTES TO 
RATIFY SUFFRAGE. 


stian Science Monitor 
ern News Offiee 

ST. LOUIS. Missouri—The Missouri 
Legislature ratified the An- 
thony suffrage amendment to the na- 
tional Constitution late on Wednesday. 
The House voted in its favor 125 to %. 
The Senate ratified on Wednesday 
morning by a vote of 28 to 5. The 
Senate galleries were packed when 
the vote was taken. There were no 
speeches. 
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The record of the states of the Union 
on the issue of ratification of the Fed- 
eral Suffrage Amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Number necessary to carry amend- 
3h. 

Number that stand in favor, Ll. 

Number that stand against, 0. 

Number needed of those yet 
vote, 25. 

States that have ratified, with date: 

ILLINOIS 

WISCONSIN—June 10, 1919. 

MICHIGAN—June 10, 1919. 

KANSAS—June 16, 1919. 

NEW YORK—June 16, 1919. 

OHIO—June 16, 1919. 

PENNSYLVANIA—June 24, 1919 

MASSACHUSETTS—June 25, 1919. 

TEXAS—June 27, 1919. 

IOWA—July 2, 1919. 

MISSOURI—July 2 


to 


1919. 


No Arizona Session 
to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
PHOENIX, Arizona Governor 
Campbell has announced he will eal) 


———- 


Federal Suffrage Amendment. This 
State already has suffrage, and it is 


felt by the Executive that no speeding 


assert, to push organization work un-. 
' til an effective branch has been estab- 


that a weekly paper is to be published 


~| within the next month in Columbus in 


order to bring its mission before the 
people. 

The league’s mission admittedly is 
political and one of protest against 
existing conditions. In its declaration 
| of principles, adopted last winter, op- 
| position is voiced to all agricultural 
activities of the state government, 
‘such as the State Board of Agriculture, 
the State Agricultural Experiment | 
Station at Wooster, the College of Ag- | 
riculture of Ohio State University, the 
system of county agricultural agents, 
cow-testing associations, the state fair, 
county school supervision, agricultural 
education in rural schools and the 
like. 

“The farmer is over-farmed by job- 
holders who work only by 


sions of the defense league officers. 


of the national result would be ac- 


_complished by the calling of an extra 


They announce. 
upon him. There is no doubt of fav- 


owe 


| 


session, though this has been urged 
orable action whenever the matter 
gets before the Legislature. 


No Special Session 
Special to The Christian Science Monitog 


HARTFORD, Connecticut — Gover- 
nor Marcus H. Holeomb of Connecti- 
cut, has formally declined in a pub- 
lic Statement to call an extra session 
of the state Legislature to consider 
the suffrage federal amendment to 
the national Constitution. He de- 


_clared that because a “few women de- 


‘sired an extra session. 


it did not cre- 


‘ate a special emergency for such a 


mouth- | 
LOUISVILLE, Kentucky—Announce-! labor,” is one of the favorite expr es-| on? a 


It is the announced policy of the) 


as soon as it 


office, particularly for Governor and 


its program and principles, 
and then support these men at elec- 
tions. Officers assert the league will 
be in position by the state election of 
1920 to wield a big influence. The 
secretary goes so far as to say that 
the league’s candidate for 
will be A. V. Donahey, who is serving 
his second term as State Auditor. It 
is made plain, however, that Donahey 


is owe be 
en rrUEt wastonal 


' than 


' 


& 


i 


' 


Governor | 


has not authorized the use of his name 


as a candidate. 


DELEGATES TAKE : 
UP NEGRO ISSUES 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

ATLANTIC CITY, New Jersey — 
_Among the delegates 
at the National Conference of Socia! 
Work here have been many Negroes, 
men and women. They sat with the 
and conferred with 


matters of . common 


upon 


time decorated 11 army officers with} culiar importance to the Negro. 


the Distinguished Service medal. 


One of the interesting features at 


in attendance 


’ 


move.” The question of ratification, 
therefore, must go over until the Leg- 
islature convenes regularly again in 
January, 1921. The Legislature meets 
in two years in Connecti- 


Mrs. Thomas N. Hepburn, chair- 
man of the Connecticut branch of the 
Women’s Party, declared 
that nothing could demonstrate more 
the importance of votes for women 
the refusal of the Governor to 
call the special segsion. 


Buy your Sunday rsa at 


W. K. Hutchinson Co.’s 


Markets 
ARLINGTON, MASS. 


and be sure of getting the best of 
Meats and Fish, 
Fresh Vegetables and Fruit 


| Currants for preserving—from our own farm 


—now ready 
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SNAPPY SNAPS FOR DICNICS 
Sunshine 


Yum-Yums 


GINGER SNAPS 
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meing free 
q with the sea, 


; recently re- 
* Thomas McKean, 


pendence, that the 


the control of the government. Other- 
wise practically every industry and oc- 
cupation that ordinarily contributes 
to the character of a nation had come 
to be in the hands of the subject peo- 
ples from whom the Turk exacted vari- 
ous kinds of tribute. Commerce, ship- 
ping, sand finance were affairs given 
over to the Jews, Armenians, Greeks, 
and other races. 
any important representation in the 
arts or literature. One sees the theory 
that the Turk is superior to work 
carried to the extreme limit. The 
“Young Turks,” after their revolution 
in 1908, missed the opportunity to im- 
prove matters, and the observer in 
1919 apparently looks in vain for any- 
thing to indicate that the Turk should 
be given another chance. 


“India Dry in 1925” 

“India Dry in 1925" is the slogan 
adopted by Allahabad, after x visit 
from Miss Mary J. Campbell, the new 
National Temperance organizer for all 
India. 
for many years a missionary in the 
Punjab, started a great temperance 
movement there and waged a four or 
five months’ campaign which the gov- 
ernment considered of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant the bestewing 
upon her of the Kaisar-i-Hind medal. 
This campaign came about through 
the request of the people of Pathankot, 
where Miss Campbell had been engaged 
in building up a large boarding school 


Lal 
«ev 


themselves from the bondage of drink. 
Five groups of women in 


been organized for temperance in- 
struction, and in the Katra school for 
boys she has organized a flourishing 


the Declaration of 


¥ 
< 


hat day ordered to 
_ parchment,” al- 


; was done as op- 


NG ot 


uring succeeding 
of 1776 kept 
McKean letter 
entered the 
on should have 


uring that year, 
ve signed the dec- 


al 


I have been given 
ent traitors or 


fins 


ng themselves 


distance in time 


Pay 


| wise, for the new 


nitted to a course 
hemies. That the 
let the idea stand 
Was signed on 
ons due to the 
e, for, having 


claration on that 


* ise not to bother »2Pan only as long ago as 1879,.and 
y Question 


hich each signer 


of Manila have 

an injunction 
‘ipal ordinance re- 
s issued in receipt 
| written either in 
_ The Chinese op- 


¥ hey say, because 


Lf 
a 


laundrymen lizght-. 


to write either 
fazges. To the 
idry slip has long 
| there have even 


‘freshening soiled 


upon the little red 


temperance society. It is the people 
themselves 
sionary to help them, for their own 


aged them to determine upon 
slogan of theirs, “India Dry in 1925.” 


Lead Pencils 


an increase in the manufacture of 


of black graphite. Before the war, 
Japan numbered not more than 10 lead 


‘pencil manufactories, and there are. 
| 'and the Historian. 


snow 300 in the single city of Tokyo: 


Nor had the Turk | 


Miss Campbell, who has been | 


for girls, that she help them to free | 


} 
' 
| 


} 
i 


India 
have, through Miss Campbell's efforts, | 


' Bolingbroke 


who have asked the mis-| 


religions oppose this thing. They feel | 
that America’s victory over drink is a| the Pretender. 
great inspiration, and it has encour-. 
that | 


! 


lead pencils, as well as of other uses. 


| 


| 
’ 


'in 1917 something like 271,648,000 lead | 
pencils, valued all told at about 2,100,- | 


'000 yen, were being exported. Al- 
‘though black lead had been used as a 
‘writing material from ancient 
‘the first lead pencils were made in 


‘that country, although it now has 
iseveral important producing centers, 
found its really important addition to 
the available supply of black lead only 
when it annexed Korea. At the pres- 
ent time the production of black lead 
iis increasing in Japan and decreasing 
‘in other parts of the world so that 
Japan may reasonably expect before 
long to occupy third or fourth place 
as a producer. Whether or nrrot.the 
‘industry continues on a large scaile, 
‘of the past few vears is for the futiwre 
to settle: but the sale of pencils by 
‘millions during the war would cer- 
tainly have afforded just pride to Mr. 
Inokushi, who, 49 years ago, became 
the Japanese “Father of the Lead 
| Pencil.”’ 
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THE CRUSADERS 


The Sea at’ El Maades 
22d December, 1916 


Mahamdiya’s thundering surf had sunk 
| from view, 

Ere the kilted knees 
splash the dew, 
And no more we saw the main, 
Till the desert-column’'s train 


ceased to 


had 


AT RANDOM 


‘] will say a few words at fandom, and 
do you listen at random.” 


' 
’ 
' 


though he admitted, by’ ieaplication, | kest under and by restraint. It hes | as Tomba Scognamigiio. Of what use 


that the better class wag hard to find. | 
There is, of course, a multitude of) 
honorable politicians, intent upon, 


'doing what they think best in the 


The politician is probably the com- | 


monest of the various, species of the 
human race. Yet if the Mikado had 


placed him on the list of those who | 


never would be missed, it 
doubtful whether there would 
been any mourners. 
tician contains, of course, 
than the comparatively select few who 
travel, in any major or minor fashion, 
in the legislative orbit. The  poli- 


is very | 
have | 
The genus poli-| 
far more | 


| 


‘as “true politicians.” 


' 


tician is, in a sense, the world’s “little | 
jally, the only policy worth consider- 


Jack Horner.” He is always, that is 


to say, inserting his thumb in some |jng js Principle. 
expectation ofj|pjeqd is the human mind that it has; 
Not /adapted the word to mean some devi- | 
But what! ation from the exact line of Principle 


pie or another, in 
pulling out a plum for himself. 
infrequently he succeeds. 


world of what the world terms poli- | 
tics, and these are they Bacon dignifies | 
It is the man 
who uses politics as a means to his 
own end, who compromises in ques- 
tions of Principle, who utters a half- 
truth lest worse befall the utterance} 
of thé whole truth, and all his fellows | 
who fill the helpful ranks of the poli-| 
ticians as contemned by an _ undis-| 
criminating public. | 

After all, speaking truly scientific- 


And yet so unprinci- 


he never seems quite to reckon upon \inspired by fear, or by human wisdom, | 


is the ultimate cost to himself. To 
that extent, in spite of all his peculiar 
astuteness, his eyes seem to be per- 
petually Holden. 

Take a man like Bolingbroke. 


} 


‘or by caution, 


to be called policy. 


in short by something | 
from Principle 
The man who is | 


sufficiently removed 


|looking for popular applause, the man | 


It} who is weighing the opinions of men. | 


ought to have been possible to call)the man who for a moment takes his | 
him a statesman, but everybody knows leyves off Principle, slips that moment 


that it is not. 


He played for vast | of the razor edge of true st 


atesman- 


stakes, and he played with a super) | chip into the valley of politics where, 


genius, but his dice 


ways his own. “No sex,” he dryly 


wrote, of the extraordinary Jacobite | 


cabinet, ‘“‘was excluded- from our min- 
istry. Fanny Oglethorpe’. kept 
corner in it, and Olive Trant was the 
great wheel of our machine.” What 
should have seen was 
amiss, was not that the Pretender's 
cabinet was what it was, the Pre- 
tender being what he was, but that it 
should ever have been possible for him 
to find his way to Commercy and to 
“Tl have read somc- 
where or other,” he once wrote, in a 
rather sententious mood, “in Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, I think—that His- 
tory is Philosophy teaching by ex- 
amples.” Of a very certainty the 


spectacle of Henry St. John, Viscount 
One result of the war in Japan was | 


Bolingbroke, and sometime Prime 
Minister to Queen Anne, presiding 
over the deliberations of “the scum of 
four nations,” who served the Pre- 
tender as a cabinet, is an example for 
the consideration of the Philosopher 


Bolingbroke, of course. was a glori- 
fied politician who stands very much 
to the petty politicians of the vestry 


'as the highwayman once stood to the 


times, | 


‘Slowly wound amid the dunes of F]) | 


Maadan. 


We had marched, and hivouacked, and 
| counter-marched 


their More than sixteen weeks, till weary, 


sore, and parched, 


; 

' . 

| O’er the last long ridze of sand, 
! 


Bordered by its white-frinzed strand, 


| There we saw the distant sea at FE! 


Maadan. 


arly sunlight hung the scrub with 

And each red-leaved hush flamed out a 
blazing pyre, 

But it never shone so fair. 


As when first we saw it there 


dan. 


be members of the We had seen the dried-up salt Jake 


among 


, around some. 


ts of the “immortal 


the production 
performance) 


nh one of London's’ 


’ 
: 


a 
a 
A 


Their purpose is 


Nplated include de- | 


g 
' 


~ 
rag 


rt or whether a 


“experts are at- 
ta “big Bertha,” 
rojectile 50 miles 


structive one, but 
ligher atmosphere. 


| ether is like at 
density or ter-. 
ts at that dis-| 


” thus far would 
“its way toward 
results will be 
mterest. It would 
| experts would 
au ingenuity in 
| of receiving the 
, and getting it in 
% form, when it 

atmosphere.” 


“F 


Guais observe and 
‘State of Turkey, 


: them | 
actors, who were) 
_ &uise of their: 


spread below, 
One vast opal ‘neath 
after-zlow, 
And its mid-day pearly hue 
Blending into turquoise blue: 
But we saw the sapphire sea at E! 
Maadan. 


the dawn and 


so we 
Asked if home-birds 
passed, and merrily 
Sang one morn a4 north-land bird; 
But the sweetest sound we heard 
Was the murmur of the sea at El Maa- 


dan. 


"Neath the moonlight zgleamed the sand 


like fields of snow; 


i &irain on 


pickpockets and footpads. Yet the 
vestryman who accey s a few pounds 
for employing a certain plumber who 
substitutes putty for solder, is 
sambling in drains instead of govern- 
ments, just as the pickpocket satisfied 
himself with a “wipe” where the high- 
toby-man de! 
This. however, does not mean that the 
profession of picking pockets has not 
zot its politicians like that of the ves- 
try or parliament. 
ticilan of Field Lane, 
crime was in ge 
instead of keeping inside of it. 


and his 


That 


her | 


} 


Oe 


only | 
thoroughness 


i the 
nanded rings and purses. | 
| will 
Fagin was the poli- | 


chief | 
tting outside the law | 


incomparable politician, Ralph Briscoe, 


He 
1 
would have 
slack Puddings 
seemed as if 
orting him. 
He 


such mistake sold jus- 


} 


bhi 


no 
from 
an effrontery 
made Seller 
quail. When at 
his political talent was 
he played his master-stroke. 
tained the acquittal, how, i 
not he asked, of a certain heiress who 
had been committed to Newezate on 
criminal charge The price was 
hand and fortun: 
became “the richest squire in a west- 
ern county,” hunted fox, and ac 
cepted thre offices of churchwarden. 
And this, be it said, is a true story, 
and no frivolous romance of high 
ciety like “The Young Visite 
Daisy Ashford, aged nine. 
There no politicians 
Young Visiters The Young 
on every occasion, placed all their 
cards, up, upon table, which 
is an indiscretion or an | of supreme 
wisdom of which politician 4 
never guilty. The enjoys 
what may he termed 
scjousne One 
in 
would 
much more. The worst phase 
%« his dislike acting 
If you pre him, he calls 
burt the wisdom is mainly 
putting 
All the 


made 
tice, 


with 


lodgings 
that 
the of 
? ‘ 4 
jast i 
} - 


Ges 


? 


the 


{)- 


in 
Visiters, 


are 


face the 
af 
the : 
politician 
the harter 
that if he 
before legal 
enjoyed § lift 
of him, 
on 


con 


had 


feels 


always lived the dave 
tender. he have 


Q! Om! 
Principle 
it being w! 
apparent 


course, 


se. 
In not! 
Trutn. 


too great a 


same, No one 


has ever found anything stronger than 


He 


Swift. 


In a night we heard a whirr of wings, | Politician himself, with a strong sense | 


southward | 


mentality al- 


is 


the barter 
wavs feels defrauded if 
deal, or alarmed if too a 
has been imposed upon Principle 

The fact is that the politician 
has commonly not sven much as 


Truth But 
there 


yreat 


real 
eg 


Néwgate, | 


ObD- | 
had better | 
A i} 
her | 
So the worthy Ralph | 


me; or 


Joon 


“The | 


something.” 


a bowing acquaintance with Principle. | 


been the whipping boy 

throughout the ages, 
least when the moralist, 
Sheridan, or Disraeli, was 


has 
moralists 
this not 


and 
a 


Shakespeare with his mar- 
placed policy exactly 


of humor. 
velous sanity 


of the | 


like | 
than 


where jit belonged, divorced from con- | 


science, 


| Bacon, almost alone, 


The judicial mind of 


Lord | 
put in a plea for ' 


'the criminal on the grounds that there | 


| were 


' 
; 
; 
| 


We had watched the salt-lake’s mir- | 


age slowly grow, 
Till it lied of summer seas 
Laving homeland coasts; but these 
Were not real—-we saw the sea at El 
Maadan. ‘ 


Gray-blue hills with violet shadows, 
light blue sky, 


the harvest nizh; 
Dates of scarlet, purple, gold, 
And rich brown; but there, 
rolled, 3 
} Lovelier far, the azure sea at El Maa- 
dan. 


there 


Every day Maghara’s far-off, rocky 


heights, 
Rainbow-colored 


in the morn and 


‘that the Turk- 


é 


en . observer, ex-— 
miry as a mere 
self, he pos- 


ay 
. eee 
7 ei / 
e i “ {* 
4 
” he 
aK 


Ly Tan te & : 
aa F, * 4 os 
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4 
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\ 
7 : 
= hy or 


ned itself. | 


‘ 
the 


evening lights, 
Sent our thoughts acréss the foam; 
But we saw the highway home 
In the wide, free, restless sea at El 
Maadan : 


° ; 
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Rose-touched slopes, and palms ablaze, | 


| 


politicians and politicians, 


j 


no | class (and it is a large one) will not 


trust | 


were alwWaysSias Hamlet puts it, the funeral baked 
loaded and his cards marked. In that|meats are furnished up as the mar- 
wonderful letter in which he laid bare | pjage breakfast. 
the Pretender’s court, at Commercy, | pe asked. no such thing as a states- 
he could see every man’s failings, and} jan? 
every woman's weakness, saving al-| another story. 


Is there, then, it may 


That, as Mr. Kipling says, is 
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Communications under the above head- 
ing are welcomed but the editor must 
remain sole judge of their suitability and 
he does not undertake to hold himself or 


than punishment. 


this newspaper responsible for the facts 
or opinions so presented. 


(No. 789) 
Prohibition and Prisons 
To the Editor of The Christian Science 
Monitor: 

No one can wisely predict what will 
happen. Judging from the experience 
of cities and states which have abol- 
ished the saloon, there seems likely 
to be a large decrease in the prison 
population. How great it will be, no 
one can tell. I feel more confident as 
to the change in the character of the 
population than I do regarding the de- 


crease in the number of commitments. 
The proportion of men past middle 
age will probably increase—not by 
an increase in the number hetween 40 
and 60 committed, but on account of 
the falling off in commitments of 
young men. There will be illicit traf- 
fic—how much will depend on the 
of the enforcement of) 
older men, who have 
“habit,” or appetite 
craving which leads them to) 
regardless of consequences), 
find it. They found it in the 
Civil War. <A regiment might land) 
upon a desert island where there were, 
liquor, and a few men 
it, somehow. In the) 
was much | 


law. The 
so-called 


the 


(the 
drink 


signs of 
would discover 
recent war, intoxication 
nrore serious offense, and greater care | 
was tuken of the morals of the sol-| 
diers. but some would get drunk, | 
though the number was much smaller 

This class of men, 
the power of the ae- 
sire to drink, will buy in dives, in 
kitchen barrooms, of bootleggers, etc. 

But the self-respect of the younger 
men will keep. many of them from! 
doing that. The habitual inecbriate is 
not surprised nor shamed when he) 
finds himself in the police station, He | 
his sensitiveness. But the, 
younger man } horrified when he 
awakens in a cell. He drank more 
than he intended, or his power of re- 
sisting the poison was less’ than he) 
supposed. He went into the open sa- 
because he met one or more 
chums who suggested that they “take 
if the suggestion mide 
is removed, the younger) 
even if they can} 


no 


a 


"hUS 


the 
under 


than in 


who are 


has lost 


. 
— 


by the saloon 
men will drink 
vet it in some back alley 

The older men will be affected by 
industria! conditions. The great pro- 
portion of-the-men ™ ho drink to CX- | 
cess are unemployed. Whether this} 
is cause and effect is uncertain. Some 
drink because they are out! 
of work. Some are unemployed be- | 
ause they drink. Some are unem-| 
ployed today, and have work Ltomor- | 
row; some are idle continually, beé 
cause they are unemployable They 
are incapable and undependable, and 
use them. Men of that 


less, 


idje men 


nobody can 


their habits. But | 
who drink 


appetite, 


change 
younger men, merely so- 
cially, without will be 
affected by the difficulty of obtaining | 
drink, and probably the number who | 
will drink enough to bring them into 
the hands of the police, will decrease. 
if this guess (for it is hardly more 
that) shall prove to be correct, 
the changed conditions will produce 
a change in our prison system. For- 
merly, the county prisons were’ mod- 
‘upon the state prison -masonry 
walls, with heavy gratings, and cel- 
lular confinement It was supposed 
that every prisoner was a dangerous 
man, and untrustworthy, and must be 


easily 


eled 


LACES anoHEELS 


Bump-bump-bump on the old kind— 
easy going on BsT’s—-they put you on 


cushions of air. 


Ask your shoe dealer or re- 
pair-man to show you the 
rubber heels with the new 


idea. 


United Lace & Braid 
Mig. Co. 


Originators and Sole 
Manufacturers 
AUBURN, 


PROVIDENCE, RB. I. 


i self 
' cated. 


' been 


like 
(and 


' selves 


'here, no theaters, promenades, etc. Of 


(every 


| past 
and the theaters were well patronized, 


| a truck, or twenty stories 


i They help YOU 


been discovered that minor offenders | 
(and many major ones) are trust-| 
worthy: that very few run away, and! 


that outdoor work is better for them) 


and far more profitable. The experi- 
ence in Plymouth, Essex, Norfolk, and 
Worcester counties has proved this, 


'yet most of our county prisoners are 
| still kept in cellular confinement, in 


the old-time prison. 

If the population decreases, and. 
continues to change in character, the 
old cellular prisons will be replaced 
by farms, for custodial care rather 
And if I am cor- 
rect in anticipating that fewer young. 
men will become drunkards, a few 


‘with a bar, however, 


years later, when the older ones shall, 
have passed away or reformed, the) 
county prison will hold a minor place) 


It may be that 
in some 
of those 


in our social system. 
it will be dispensed with, 


small counties, as in some 


in the dry states. 
(Signed) WARREN F. SPAULDING, 


Secretary Massachusetts Prison As- 
sociation, Boston, Massachusetts. 


THE QUESTION OF 


Translated from El Mercurio, Valparaiso, 
Chile 

There is a well-founded opinion 
that the Chileans are a 
people of somewhat morbid tenden- 
cies. Even amidst the Christmas and 
New Year celebrations held in all 
parts of the country there is ever a 


among us 


Many explanations of this particular 


phase of their nature have been of- | 
'whelmed by an incurable vice. 


fered, since it is strange that our Na- 
tion, young and strong, should prove 
to be of far weaker morale than are 
European nations which have suffered 
and are to an extent exhausted, 

In an article written several years 
ago, we attributed this seriousness 
and melancholy trend of the Chileans 


to the fact that we are descendants 


_---—-» —— 


a ee ee 


’ 
' 


’ 


would it be for world-famous artists 
to visit us now if such indifference 
exists among our people’ If some one 
Opens a large café or a gambling club 
active 


on the part of the people is mani- 


- fested. 


| 
: 
: 


interes* | 


' 


WHAT SALOMON DID 


Specially for The Christian Seterce Montter 
Medais differ a@ “to their value. In- 
trinsically never worth a great deal, 


artistically apt to tnduce a mild sor- 


It is not our desire to be accysed °OW. they are valuable for what they 


of prudishness in view of our senti- 
that 


we criticize so strongly among the 


‘imply 


Ments, because we well understand | ‘9 Patriotism, standing for unselfish 
all sorts of diversions must be |devotion to the cause of human libert’, 


| ° * , . 
tolerated in a commtnity. That which | ‘or self-denying labor, and the con- 
| Secration 


For instance, & medal mean- 


tc 


of a banker's last penny 


Chileans is their taste for alcohol to/ the succor of his adopted country tn 


the exclusion of all other pleasures. i * erucial period of hé& history, would 


It is true that certain attempts at 
refofmation have been made. We have 


societies which.are working to over- | 


condition of our 
peqgple, laborers’ unions, which are 
constantly exerting their powers to 
better the standards of their members. 
as well as the press and the associa- 
tions against the use of alcohol. Valu- 
able services have been rendered by 
these bodies and there are evidences 
now of~the beginning of the emanci- 
pation of our social classes from the 
overpowering use of intoxicants. We 
must make the shame of intoxication, 
as the Americans say, deeply felt, and, 
furthermore, we must take steps in 
regard to the importation, production, 
and consumption of alcohol. 

It has been a source of great satis- 
faction to us that a radical/assembly 
has passed a vote that its representa- 
tives should work for the definite 
abolishment of alcohol from the coun- 
try. It is to be hoped that all other 
radical assemblies will imitate this 
praiseworthy example. Lasting honor 
is due the party which is able to secure 


come this grave 


| the possibility of nation-wide prohibi- 
sadness to be observed in the people. | 
Shall see that the Chilean populace is 


tion. When this state is effected we 


not a morbid race nor one over- 
We 


| Shall see our theaters well filled and 


of conquerors who came here seeking | 


wealth and fortunes and who found 
only barrenness and hostile tribes. 
Living- in \the mountains we were 
forced to struggle for years against 
the Indians and the inclemency of the 
soil. As time goes on, however, and 
after observing other regions of the 
world, we are convinced that the 
solution of this question 
tained in the statements above, 
in the fact that the Chilean people are 
as a whole alcoholic. We believe that 


'the cause of so many bitter experi- 
/ ences, 


disappointments, and _ lost 
ideals, and finally, this noticeable de- 
pression of spirits is due to the use 
of alcohol, which creates for a short 
time artificial happiness, a pseudo 
paradise from which the drinker 
emerges physically and mentally ex- 
hausted and with his soul torn with 
remorse. 

It to exaggerate the 
awful toll which liquor is exacting 
from our people. It not only takes 
the daily earnings of the laborer, rob- 


impossible 


is 


bing his home, his wife and his chil- 
a morbid | 
day | 


dren, but it makes of him 
creature with its poison. Each 
he leaves his home with less shame 
and less dignity. This is the common 
experience of all the inhabitants of 
the republic who are under the influ- 
ence Of liquor. The man who emerges 
from a bacchanal revel sees the world 
as black and distorted, and to rid him- 
of horrible delusions he drinks 


is con- | i 
iS not COn- | wheat king. 
but 


the people flocking to the clubs and 
public parks. Then the laborer will 
realize what it means to awaken with- 
out remorse, with his salary secure in 
his possession, and his health unim- 
paired. 


WHEAT KINGS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Oftice 


TOPEKA, Kansas—Kansas is cast” 


ing about just now to find out who the 
wheat king of the State may be. It 
isn’t so very long ago wher 1000 or 


'2000 acres of wheat made a man the 


} 
; 


' 


‘ceed what he paid for the entire 80 


again, and again he becomes intoxi- 
So, gradually, he is on the 
road to constant inebriety. This has 
the manner in which thousands 
of otherwise worthy citizens of our 
Nation have been lost. Alcohol was 
within their reach, and they used it 
to forget the worries and sorrows 
of life, failing to realize that alcohol, 
morphine, affords only a émall 
temporary relief, and, later on, 
when hope of cure is past, destroys 
life itself. 

if we do not wish to deceive our- 
longer and pretend blindness 


it is necessary for us to face existing 
conditions and disclose the harm that 
taking place. It is said very fre- 
quently that Chile is inactive, that 
there are no places of amusement 


is 


what use is the theater, or any like 


source of amusement, however, when 
the average man prefers drinking to 
other diverston. 

lt is a decided error to believe that 
ofe cannot be happy in Chile without 
using alcohol. There are many places 
of amusement which have been for- 
gotten by our younger set. In the 
people attended political clubs 


as is proved by the fact that we enter- 
tained the great artist, Sarah Bern- 
hardt, and wealthy companies such 
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No Matter 
Where You Work— 


Whether at a desk, or on 


high as a riveter your 
legs deserve the best 
you ean give them. 
be 
fuir to THEM--get 
them the 


If 

your 

dealer 
cannot 
supply 

you, donot 
accept asub- 
etitute. Send 


GARTER 


, ” t 
‘The One That Won't Bind hia name and 


price to ua. 


It holds the sock perfectly yet gently—and as- 
sures real garter luxury. 
Z. is the ORIGINAL wide-webbing gar- 
. Of course it has been imitated, but ‘‘fore- 
warned is forearmed,’”’ 
Single Grip E. Z 85c., 500. and $1.00 
The E. Z. 2-Grip....46c., 60c. and $1.25 


THE THOS. P. TAYLOR CO., 
Dept. R Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Impervious Fabrics Co., Inc. 
318 East 3rd &t., 
MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 


Water-proofing, Mildew-proofing, Rubber 


Then James Fike went 
into the wheat business on a big scale 
and sowed as hizh as 16,000 acres of 
wheat. For some years he had no 
competitor for the crown of the wheat 
king of Kansas, as Kansas has no 
competitor as the wheat king of the 
Nation. In fact, Kansas has grown 


more wheat on an average for the last 
10 years than any other similar area 
in the world. 

But a little field of 8000 or 10,000 
acres of wheat does not make a wheat 
king in Kansas any more. Ben Foster 
owns 80 quarters of “blow land” in 
Thomas County, slightly over 12,00v 
acres in wheat. The surface of this 
land blew away some years ago, fol- 
lowing an experiment in dust farming. 
Foster bought it cheap and the profits 

lone on the crop this year will ex- 


quarters, 20 sections of land. 

George Lemon of Pratt has 110 
quarters in wheat, a total of 17,000 
acres, but a part of it is farmed by 
tenants while Foster does all the work 
on his wheat ranch. 

Samuel Demoret of Pretty Prairie 


; probably is the real wheat king of the 


He has 40,000 acres of wheat 
this year. His average yield is esti- 
mated at 15 bushels per acre. It prob- 
ably will far exceed this, as the gov- 
ernment crop report indicates an aver- 
age yield of 17 bushels an acre and 
the state estimate is 21 bushels an 
acre, : 
The Collingwood family is. the 
largest grower of wheat in the State. 
The members of this family have more 
than 100,000 acres of wheat this year. 
But no individual of the family has as 
large an acreage as Samuel Demoret. 
The Coljingwoods and Demorets are 
neighbors, both residing in the same 
county. 

Demoret, if his wheat averages only’ 
l> bushels an acre, and if he receives 


State. 


only $2 a bushel, will receive $1,250.- . 


000 for his crop. This is the largest 
amount ever received by any single 
Kansan for any crop ever grown in 
the State. 
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“ 


be something of true worth for a 
father to hand to this son in succeed- 
ing generations. saying—“This is what 
your country gave us. In token of its 
gratitude to your revolutionary ances- 
tor.” ’ 

Such a medal all the Salomon 
family now asks on behalf of its 
founder in America, Hyarn Salomon, in 
acknowledgment of the great service 
rendered by him to the lnited States 
in the first precarious and pertious 
days of its existence 


Documentary Proofs 

Documents of unquestioned veracity 
furnish clear and abundant. testimony 
to this service. Congress after Con- 
grees has admitted the claim to in- 
demnity; but no action has followed. 
Now the Society of Sons of the Revo- 
lution in the State of California, one 
of whose chief functions is to pre 
serve and record deeds of revolution- 
ary patriotism which have faltled of 
proper recognition, after making ex- 
haustive research of official docu- 
ments bearing on the subject, has 
taken steps to bring this claim before 
Congress once more, in the hope that 
a long overdue act of justice may be 
consummated 

Hyam Salomon was a native of 
Lissa, Poland, a countryman, there- 
fore, of Pulaski and of Kosciuszko, as 
he became also their friend. He came 
to America shortly before the Revolu- 
tion, and brought with him that love 
of human liberty and ardor for na- 
tional independence which has : been 
proved unquenchable in Poland. He 
was a man of fine mental qualifica- 
tions, and a linguist. Arrested ae a 
spy under Clinton. in New Yerk, he 
was spared because his ability to speak 
10 languages made him more desirable 
as an interprefr than as a victim. 
When he escaped, his 10 languages, 
with all else that he had, were dedi- 
cated freely to the same cause of 
human liberty in his adopted country. 

Establishing himself as a banker 
and broker in Philadelphia, he soon 
came into intimate association with 
the most prominent of the revolution- 
ary patriots. He was a dealer in bills 
of exchange on France and Holland, 
almost all the loans advanced by 
France passed through his hands. 
The negotiation of the war subsidies 
on France and Holland were in- 
trusted to him, and carried through 
successfully. He was broker to the 
Office of Finance. He was appointed 
broker to the French Consul, and wae 
treasurer to Chevalier ite la Luzerne, 
the French Minister ‘o the United 
States. Of all the money that he 
handled, there is no record that a 
smallest part was ever ‘ost. 


Gave From Private Funds 


Roger Morris’ diary’ as Superin- 
tendent of Finance records 75 trans- 
actions with Hyam Salomon in the 
space of three months. Jefferson, 
Madison, Lee, Steuben. and Monroe, 
were among the men set free to at- 
tend to public duty by the money 
Salomon furnished for their support 
from his private funds. There are 
letters written by James Madison 
when he was a member of Congress, 
which express his embarrassment at 
the_necessity of applying so often to 
Salomon for financial aid, and stating 
that the latter was always ready with 
the best banking advice, with any 
sum that was needed, but that he 
would never take any interest. 

The indebtedness of the United 
States to Hvam Salomon or to his 
heirs amounted to more than $300,000. 
His young children and their mother 
were left in penury, and they so grew 
up. Money cannot now pay the debt, 
and no money is asked by his heirs or 
for them. But what a medal might ex- 
press of the gratitude which no doubt 
existed with Hyam Salomon’s contem- 
poraries; and ought to exist among 
their successors, is still possible. 
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) make the follow- 


bined efforts of the 
4 Service and pri- 
jes have not pro- 
evidence to show 
pril 29 and the ex- 
re n be traced to 
or movement, the 
wernment investi- 
heir original 
terror emanates 
bor sources. Inti- 
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d _ oeiaeel organ- 
ss that further 
pected. Indeed, 
Jude specific ref- 

as the day when 
the assassin's 
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l@ assumption is 
nst American 
‘against the ideal- 
nh as the radicals. 
3 radical move- 
strive to brand 
mis of this coun- 

$Q@ with the mali- 
fying their efforts 
equitable eco- 
The history of 
Minstances where 
leaders were vic- 
ters of industry. 
a icc better 
ir, melodramatic 
eed only recall 
r in 1886, in con- 
Gon ernor Altgeld 
his pardon state- 
view with Chief 
ot in The Chi- 
ay 10, 1889, as 


, Captain Schaack 
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ere. I thoucht 
m and sleep bet- 
‘afraid that their 
Wn to pieces any 
an Schaack, this 
have glory or his 
ven, wanted none 
vy, here is some- 
not know. After 
“societies broken 
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gant right 
t this would do.’ 
| thing boiling. 

mt before the 
‘down on that, | 
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tain Schaack 
. real or unreal, 
ion did not 
lission to create 

> flourishes on 
Fon the carrion. 


has, since the. | 
, ‘tract of 160 acres of well timbered and 


xp enced a rise 
»se who reap the 


usations against 
ass, unrepudiated 

§ associates, are 

‘pose. They are 
ne of general) 
‘atmosphere that 
8 work. Would 


protectors of. 


ate a System of 


a fitting mate to. 


of Negro 
| an atmosphere 
od juries will 
1 injustice 
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. The general | 


ed into reaction- 
| will make the 
es—-free speech 
_ assemblage. a 

at is more, it 


| from doing its 
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y have done, by 
ty to politi- 


the series of 

1@ but the ene- 
tt a pretext | 
se rution of the 
enemy- the 
brivilege. They 
pusiness a most 
6 the order of 
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Ml add to the 

1, and misunder- 
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violence on 


withdrawn -un- 
be shown upon 
3 these charces 
is the accusers 
jons without 
ng evidence, 

s heavily upon 
benefits out 


enemies of 


private de- 
lar. 


iment has 
bomb plots. 
with an 


made | 


to 


| here yesterday. 


Sher time must! ‘“¢ deplore 


€% against 


| unfounded accusation against the radi- 
cal, and now that accusation still 
stands and is quite as unfounded. The 


sum total of-the two months’ work is | 


a wild prediction of more violence. 
We demand that the evidence 
which the prediction is based be dis- 
closed! 

If William J. Flynn and his asso- 
more violence will be staged on July 
4 (as the public has heen repeatedly 
informed) then there tTMmust be 
group on the job known to him. 
people are entitled to know who plants 
the bombs, and what is the 
purpose behind the whole 
business. 

W hat the meaning of 
tence in the Independence Day 
the National Security League?—-“With 
blasphemous bravado July 4 has been 
set as the date for anarchist mass 
terror and revolutionary demonstra- 
tions.” (Quoted in the New York 
Times, July 1, 1919.) 

Where do they get their informa- 
tion? Who sets the date for any such 
purpose? We who are in close touch 
with the radical movement have not 
heard the vaguest rumor of any such 
insane idea, except from’ these self- 
appointed protectors of law and order. 
Is it lie to arouse the mob spirit? 
How will they make good their 
blatant. unfounded romance? The re- 
sponsibility for violence on July 4 
will fall on the fabricators of such 
malicious statements. 


INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION PLAN 


Steps to Be Taken First 
league of Nations Meeting, 
United States Official! 


‘ial to The (hristian S< 
from its Western News 


MILWAUKEE, Wisconsin 
statement that at the first 
of the League of Nations in Washfng- 
District of Columbia, steps would 
taken to form an _ international 


bureau of education was made 
Philander FP. Claxton, United 
Commissioner of Education, in a 
speech at the National Education As- 
sociation convention here. He outlined 
a plan for federal aid in education, be- 
ginning with appropriation of $125,- 
000.030, to be increased annually until 
$2300,000,000 is reached. Then he would 
add 4 per cent annually to take care 
of increase in population. Bhis money 
he would use for all grades of educa- 
tion. including libraries and pbysical 
education. 

Other speakers at the international 
conference meeting were Prof. Albert 
Feuillerat and Prof. Ferdinand Buis- 
son. of France, and Mrs. Aurelia Viera, 
representative of Uruguay. Professor 
Feuillerat said new education § for 
France would include education of 
woman on a much more liberal basis 
than was possible before the war. 

Mrs. Viera congratulated the United 
States on what she regarded as the two 
greatest steps taken by any nation of 
modern times: Sending millions of 
men to fight for liberty, and enforce- 
ment of prohibition. 

Josephine Corliss 
tendent publie 
state of Washington, 
for next president of 
without opposition. 


NEW PLAYGROUND IN 
MOUNTAINS PLANNED 


Spe 
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at 


Says 


"ence 
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The 
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ton, 
be 


Preston. superin- 
instruction of the 
was nominated 
the association 
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n Smence 
News Office 
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Christia 
icifi@® Coast 


ial to The 
from its P: 

SAN BERNARDINO, 
Steps have been taken the city 
authorities for the establishing of 
municipal playground in the San Ber- 
‘ Mountains, hy securing a 


by 


a 


nardino 


will be 
‘rounds 


The institution 
natterned after similar plays 
maintained in the San 
Mountains by the city of Los Angeles, 
which have been operated for several 
years by that municipality and whith 
annually provide outings for thou- 
sands of children and working people 
at a minimum cost, most of them being 
people who could not otherwise have 
a chance to get away from the city for 
a vacation of that character. The 
Angeles playzround was _ initiated 
some years ago by private subscrip- 
tion, later taken over by the city, and 
now two large camps are maintained, 
with a building plan 
a nimber of vears in the future. 

Pasadena has been considering 
working out of a similar mountain 
playground to be located in the hills 
near that city, but has as yet taken no 
definite action. 


METHODS OF DOCTORS 


waiered land. 


CALLED AUTOCRATIC 


Negro 

| Florida, 
had 
~Resolutions de- | 
been allowed to deteriorate until they 


(‘hristian Science Monitor 
Western News Office 


Special to The 
from its 
CHICAGO, Illinois 
nouncing as “arbitrary, autocratic, un- 
ethical and unpatriotic the means made 
use of by the dominant medical or- 
ganizations in the United States in 
preventing over 1500 osteopathic phy- 
sicians from serving their country in 
the darkest hours by the work in 
which they were best fitted,” were 
passed by the American Osteopathic 
Association at its annual convention 


the fact,” the resolu- 
tion continues, “that our government 
was so misied by the false and unjust 
representation by the medical profes- 
#10n that necessary legislation to en 
‘able osteopathic physicians to 
the several branches of the active 


service in which they were so sorely | 


needed was not enacted.” 


Josephus Daniels, 


day 
from 


that 25.000 men were released 
the navy during June and that 


‘before Sept. 1 


upon | 


ciates have indubitable evidence that | 


some | 
The 
sinister | 
suspicious | 
this sen- | A 
call of | 


.from 


of the features of the Espionage 


tor 


Monitor | 
opinion, 
portion of this law as would strengthen 


ing with open disloyalty 


by | 
States | 


Monitor | 


,the Negroes’ 


Bernardino. 


Los 


‘the effect 
that have recently been passed in 


extending over 


the | 


race, 


‘for the white children 
lent condition. 
of 


and the rema 
the white schools. 
appeals.by white and Negro citizens | 
were. 
| fruitless, matter | 
the 
‘schools was increased from 


enter | 


NO MEETINGS JULY 4 
IN CARNEGIE HALL) 


NAVY DEMOBILIZATION PROGRESS | Monitor | 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 
Secretary of the | 
(nited States Navy, announced yester- | 


STRINGENT LAWS 


| 


a week ago by the Russian Committee 


for the Relief and Salvation of Russia, 


TO CURB RADICALS 


United States Congress Now 
Formulating Repressive Meas- 


| 


| 


which had 
meeting as 
large numbers 


planned a patriotic mass 
evidence that there are 
of Russians in the 


United States who are opposed to the, 
in this | 


‘San Francisco Bay Shipbuilding 


Bolsheviki in Russia and also 


country. 


ures Designed to Put an End 


Special to The Christian 

from Washington 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
general legislative program to curb 
and radicalism of an ex- 
is under consideration 
by the Judiciary Committee of the 
United States Senate. Fully half a 
dozen bills have been introduced deal- 
ing with one phase or another of the 
agitation which is going on throughout 
the country, and in order to coordin- 


lence Monitor 
News ©)ffice 


4 , 
Ped | 


its 


boishevism 
treme character 


‘ate the various bills a sub-committee, 


of which A. B. Cummins, Republican, 
senator from lowa, is chairman, has 
been appointed to prepare and submit 
fo the Senate a comprehensive meas- 
ure. 

Knute Nelson, Republican, Senator 
Minnesota, ‘chairman of the Ju- 
diciary Committee and one of the mem- 
bers of the committee that investigated 
Bolshevist propaganda, declared yes- 
terday that he expected the committee 
to report out a bill within the next 
week or two. 

One of the 
committee is 
which the 


problems hefore the 
decide the extent to 
against the gov- 


ir?) 
agitation 


ernment and the seditious and revolu- , 


necessitates 
of some 
Act. 
Republican, Sena- 
from South Dakota, also a member 
of the committee on bolshevism, a® 
serted vesterday that it would, in his 
be necessary to retain such 


tionary 
retention, 


propaganda 
in times of peace, 


Thomas Sterling, 


the hands of.the government in deal- 
to the Con- 
stitution and the laws of the country. 

The bill that is to be presented to 
the Senate will, it was indicated, ban 
the red flag from all gatherings, pro- 
hibit, under heavy penalty, the distri- 
bution of anarchistic literature throug! 
the mails or the distribution of such 
propaganda by any method, and render 
advocacy of revolution by force or 
violence subject to heavy penalties. 
[t will also provide for the deporta- 
tion of aliens found guilty under the 


; proposed act. 


Senator from 
Utah, it was said. will propose that 
the penalty for sending bombs and 
infernal machines, such as have heen 
recently sent to many officials, should 
be execution. 


WAR BENEFICIAL 
TO NEGRO RACE 


Field Secretary of Society for Ad- 
vancement of Colored People 
Tells of Improved Conditions 


W. H. King, Democrat. 


SPecial to The Christian Science Monitor 


from its Pacific Coast News Office 

SAN FRANCISCO, California The 
war has had many results that will be 
found beneficial to the American Ne- 
Zroes, rding to James Weldon 
field secretary of the Na- 
sociation for Advance- 
ment of the Colored People, who ex- 
plained the work that this organiza- 
tion is doing to advance the interests 
of Neg ‘roes in the United States, in an 
address in this city recently. 

The war has not only served as an 
occasion for another demonstration of 
lovalty to the United 
States. he said, but it has heen instru 
mental in bringing to light many 
other facts regarding the Negro race 
that would otherwise have doubtless 
remained unknown 

Speaking of the 
that heing done 
Association for the 
the Colored People, 
hundred branches throughout the 
country and 500,000 members, he said 
that this organization is taking an ac- 
tive part in defending in the courts 
the constitutiona] rights of the Negro 
people. The most important victory 
that has been won in this regard, he 
said, was the unanimous decision of 
the United States Supreme Court to 
that segregation ordinances 
Se@y- 
ral southern cities, whereby Negro and 
white people were not allowed to live 
in the same block, are unconstitu- 
tional. This decision, he said, marks 
the turning point in a long line of de- 
cisions that have affected the Negro 
and will have far-reaching re- 
sults wherever Negro people live 
throughout the’ country 

One other instance mentioned by the 
speaker, where appeal to the courts. 
had resulted in giving justice to the 
people, was in 
where a $1,000,000 bond issue 

voted for school purposes. 
yro schools of the city had 


acco 
Johnson, 


tional As the 


nature of the work 
by the National 
Advancement of 
which has several 


is 


heen 
The Neg 
were in a deplorable state, while those 
were in excel- 

he apportionment 
for the 


In 
the $1,000,000 
renovation of the system, $9000 
set aside for the Negro schools, 
inder was to be used for 


and 
was 


for a more just apportionment 


he said, but when the 


the | 
‘Socialist 


last 


'jectors, 


Jacksonville, | 


expansion | 


All petitions and | 


was taken to court by the association 


the 
$9000 


sum apportioned to 
to 


$240,000. 


Special to The Christian Science 


from its Kasatern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York 
meetings are to be held in 


tion given at Carnegie Hall 


( 


Negro. 


-That no. 
Carnegie | 
Hall on July 4 was the only informa- | 
in re- | 
10,000 more would be sent to civil life | sponse to the report that the manage- | 
ment had canceled a reservation made | 


‘ings of many thousands at whic 


to All Disloyal Propaganda} 


“The elements of disorder in 


with full police protection open 


‘h they 


advocated revolution, but the police, 


it is said, are unable to assure protec-— 
tion 


for private meetings limited to 
ticket holders and composed of loyal! 
citizens of Russian birth and ant}- 
Bolshevik Russians on Independence 
Day,” commented Charles Stewart 
Davison of the American [efense 
ciety, who was have presided 
the proposed meeting 


CONVENTION FOR 
FREEDOM PUT OFF 


Meeting to Procure Amnesty for 
Espionage Act Prisoners Now 
Set for September in Chicago 


to at 


The Christian Science 

its Wes News Office 

CHICAGO, I] The 
Convention’ 


Freedom 
‘held 


POSsL- 


Special to 
from 


| 


reason ta 


2) 


linois 
“American 7 ie 
“nolitical prisoners’ 
Act 


when 


the release of 


under the Espionage Was 


September. it was to 


ves 


poned to 
have opened here terdayv, was lack 
of delegates, this news office was told 
at the convention’s headquarters here 
vesterday. This marks the second 
postponement of the proposition, the 
Party originally having had 
under its gis for a tentative date 
May. 3 
However, the 


if 


move- 
the 
ob- 


backers of the 
ment to secure an amnesty for 
socialists, I. W. W.. conscientious 
etc,, now in jail, under sen- 
tence, or awaiting trial, insist that 
“there are a lot of people believing 
that something should be done now 
that the war is over.” and that when 
they hold the postponed convention in 
September they will have a big one. 

The deficit in delegates laid to 
the Post Office Department by the 
“Freedom Convention” promoters. 
They intimate that their literature was 
held up. Much of it, they declared, 
they are certain was never delivered. 
Had it gone through, they say.they feel 
they would have held a big meeting 
here yesterday. The Post Office De- 
partment here denies holding up any 
of their mail. 

Inquiry by a repres 
Christian Science Monitor brought the 
repiy from “Freedom Convention” 
headquarters that thev had mailed out 
literature to between 150,000 and 175.,- 
000 persons. They had sent it, they 
said, to Labor unions, fraterna! organ- 
izations, some of the independent po- 
litical groups with liberal leanings. 
etc. They had got back some 10,000 
responses. Mention of the proposed 
convention had been made in the So- 
Cialistic periodicals, they granted, but 
said that these had been interfered 
with in the mails. 


SPRINGFIELD NOT TO 
INVITE MR. DE VALERA 


Mas 


pre 


1S 


-entative of The 
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SPRINGFIELD. 
Kamonn Valera, 
lrish republic,” who 
by representatives of 
cjeties Visit this « 


sachusetts 

‘sident of the 
been invited 
‘al Irish so- 
and who has 
that he would do after 
tour, will not do as 
or at the invitation of the 
city, for yesterday Mayor A. A. 
Adams and the presidents of the two 
(ity Council boards decided that it 
would be unw to extend an invita- 
tion in the name of city. It was 
considered that such action would cre- 
ate a precedent that might later be 
embarrassing The Irish societies 
had asked for such an Invitation. 


de 
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LO Ityv 
indicated 
his westerr 


the But af 


SO 
SO 


of 


ice 
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PORTSMOUTH EXPECTS U-BOAT 

PORTSMOUTH, New 
The German submarine 
the latest of the undersea types, is ex- 
pected here today from Chatham, Eng- 
land, in tow of the United States naval 
tug Sonoma. The submarine will be 
tied up at the navy vard here for 
observation by draftsmen and me- 
chanics. 


Hampshire 
140, one of 


REPORT ON DANISH LOAN DENIED 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 

A cable message received yesterday 
by the Danish vation from the For- 
elgn Office in Copenhagen, denies that 
an agreement has heen reached be- 
tween the Danish Government and 
[('nited States bankers for a loan in 
connection with the reunion of 
Schleswig 


le 


this | 


city have found no difficulty in holding | 
meet- | 


So- | 
| Shipbuilding 
Francisco Bay which it is thought will 
contribute 
‘of this problem. 


Moonitor- 


‘with such success, from the emplovers 


‘PUBLICITY AS AID 
IN INDUSTRIAL ISSUE 


Companies Try to Establish 
Good Relations With Men by 


Advertisements and Magazine 


Somence noe 
News (Office 


special to The Christian 


from its Pacifie Coast 
SAN FRANCISCO, An 
experiment in adjustment of mdustria! 
being conducted by big 
companies about San 


California 


relations is 


something to the solution 
Several months ago, 
when the relations of employer and 
employee in the whole shipbuilding in- 
dustry were strained and confused by 
a multitude of controversies, cross- 
purposes, and conflicting policies and 
interests, six of the large shipbuilding 
concerns united in running a series of 
large display advertisements in the 
Sag Francisco papers, addressed in 
large black type 
and metal workers of the San 
cisco Bay district,” the déclared inten- 
tion of these advertisements being to 
tell the workmen individually and di- 
rectly what the employers believed to 
be the real issues involved and what 
course the employers thought 
be pursued in order to bring about 
results to the best interest of all con- 
cerned. 

These advertisements have 
printed twice a week for about 
months and the campaign has 


been 
met 


point of view, that they are to be con- 
tinued once a week, and in 
the idea is to be carried still further 
by the publication of a 
magazine. 


Time to Play Fair 
“The idea behind 
Lindsay Campbell, 


the magazine,’ 


said 


be the editor of the magazine, to a rep- 
resentative of The Christian Science 
Monitor, “is to find, enlarge, and culti- 
vite the area of common understand- 
ing and interest between employer and 
employee. There will be no-° propa- 
ganda, no welfare-work idea 
nected with the plan. 
ognizes the fact that a new 
deal is now on, and the time has come 
for both sides to play fair. There is 
not much use for either side to try to 
put something over on the other side. 
Therefore, we are going 
the new publication, which will 
to the task of breaking 
riers thrown up by past mistakes 

“That our 
campaign to bring about a better 
derstanding between employer 
employee have in some measure been 


successful is seen by the fact that in | 


Washington today, fighting shoulder} 
to shoulder for a square deal for the) 
Pacific Coast shipyards, are the man- 
agers of the vards and the leaders of; 
all branches of organized Labor. Com- 
munications that we have received: 
from the men themselves and our im- 
proved relations with Labor leaders 
are an indication that our efforts have 
met with some success.” 


Illustration of Method 


The method pursued in the advertis- | ‘ 
in the fol-: 
taken from portions | 


and radical | 
sentatives to the Dominion Parliament. 


ing campaign is illustrated 
extracts 
the I, 
in the 


leaders 


lowing 
Wwe Ww. 
industry: 
were fighting 


déaling with 


movement! “While 
your real 
il: save the 
paid jobs for 
nia, other elements in 
tion were endeavoring 


lo 


your 


to stir up 


a reduction in hours of labor—one| 
dollar an hour and a five-day 
was the text of their appeal. 
“The ‘stirring up’ was not effective, 
but that it should have been attempted 
at all at this time should satisfy you 
that in vour ranks and aspiring 
leadership are men who are neither 
your friends 
ized Labor. 
mands to have 
sideration at this 
tion would probably 


Kor either of 
received serious con- 
have 


this coast. 
vour 
all present 
es and shorter 


try on 
better than 
set down 
higher was 
either an 
or a deliberate 
industry.” 

The shipbuilding 
ovsianiiteins in this: 


agitation 
hours 
ruin 


attempt to 


undertaking, 
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The Ideal Route to Vacation Land 


DAILY SERVICE. 
PEOPLE'S LINE (Steamers C. 
NIGHT EXPRESS LINE. 


(Steamers 


FROM PIER 32, N. R,, 
Morse and Berkshire)-—6 P. 


FOOT CANAL ST. 
M. 


Trojan and Rensselaer)-—-Weekdays, 7 


P. M.; Sundays and Holidays, 9 P.-M., West 132d St. All steamers half hour later. 


DIRECT RAIL 


CONNECTIONS AT ALBANY AND TROY TO 


Lake George, Adirondacks, Berkshires 


AND ALL POINTS 


NORTH, 


EAST AND WEST 


Automobiles Carried at Ieasonable Rates 
SUNDAY EXCURSIONS TO NEWBURGH AND RETURN, $1.00 


HUDSON NAVIGATION COMPANY 


Pier 32, N. R. 


Phone Canal 9000 


New York 
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uy 
might be called an experiment 


nitor | 
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Fran-. 


/ tions 


should | 


three! 
/ returned to work. 


said 


addition : 


‘while a strike is on.” 
who planned | 


the advertising campaign and who will 


. -diers who would be 
con-| 


Every one rec-' 
industrial | 


to dedicate | 
be! 
known as The California Shipbuilder, | 
- down the bar-| 


‘ELECTION CAMPAIGN 
LABOR : 


efforts in this advertising | 
un- | 
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| Special 


| bor candidates for 


‘concrete shape at 
Labor 
' resolution 
the 


with | 
industry and keep wel Me 
70.000 workers in Califor- | 


a 
demand for an increase in wages and | 


week | 


to | 
‘Wisconsin State Bar 


nor the friends of organ-| Convention at La Crosse, 


these de-| 
‘as drawn up at the Peace Conference. 
time of reconstruc- | 
been fatal | 
to the future of the shipbuilding indus- ' 
Nobody knows this: 
leaders, and you can | 
for. 
AS. 
‘empty play to the galleries’ | 
the | 


compinies that are| 
haces | 


| A. M., Sunda 
Staterooms Ref 


in 
are 
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Batcher 
Coast 
lirvy- 


ad 


pubiicity, 
Company. 
Schaw- 
Pacific 
Hanlon 

Company. 
Corpora’ 
bl 


dustrial relations 

Union Construction 
Shipbuilding Company, 
Company Shipworks. 
Shipbuilding Company 
dock & Shipbuildin 
Bethlehem Ship 
Limited 


DEADLOCK IN THE 
STRIKE IN OTTAWA 


ev 
-_ 


buil ling 


| Cinereiaanis Said to Have With- 


drawn Conciliation Board Ar- 
bitrating Tramway Dispute 


OTTAWA. Ontario—There is a de 
deadiock in the 
of the Ottawa 
emplovees, 
withdrawn 


ceedings 
t> ‘ 
abe iy 


rr 
) () 


cided 
the 


way 


=frpet 
. ‘ 


strike 
. gO - 


~ > : 
as sat 


inasmuch 


the concilta- 


the 


ernment has 
tion board which 
Th a 


was arhitrating 


dispute. reason for this action is 
that the men decided to 
the board had 
The board will not continue its 
ities until the men return to work. 
possible restore the 


fime the 


strike before 


its findings 


announced 
ACLiV- 
and 


cond : 


as far as 


which existed at the 


board was appointed to consider the 


dispute. 
After a Cabinet ¢ 


‘ouncil meeting had 
‘ 


| been held, tHe Minister of Labor, Sen- 
'ator Robinson, announced that 


the de- 
cision of the Labor Department 
final and that no further negotiations 
would be carried on until}/ the men had: 
“We take the stand, 
the Minister of Labor, “that the 
men have violated the provisions of the 
Lemieux Act by striking. Until they 


‘return no further action will be taken. 
monthly | 


til ordinary conditions are restored as 


We cannot order the men back, but un- 


far as possible there will be no award 
made. The board cannot regularly 


The company has given out an offi- 
cial statement to the effect that if the 
men continue to disobey the law, the 
company will have noother course open 
but to restore the street railWay serv- 
ice. Already there were 300 applica- 
tions from residents of Ottawa for 
positions, many of them returned sol- 
given preference. 

The Lemieux Act above referred to 
makes it illegal for any employees to 
strike before an inquiry has taken 
place before a conciliation board con- 
sisting of three members, one chosen 


by each of the contending parties, the 


chairman being selected by these two, 
and failing an agreement the selection 
is made by the Minister of Labor. 


PLANNED BY 


Science Monitor 
News Office 


-A definite 


to The Christian 
from its Canadian 


WINNIPEG, Manitoba - 


peor has been launched ‘ait Labor offi- | 


cials for sympathetic election cam- 
paign meetings in the interest of La- 
civic elections. It! 
will be inaugurated immediately and 


psiolies right up to the date of the 
The plans took 


elections in November. 
a of the 


when 


meeting 
Party in the Temple, 
was passed providing 
of a continuous 
firstly, of elect- 


commencement 
‘ampaign with object, 
ing 
cil: 
vation 
thirdly, 


secondly, of securing a large reser- 
in the provincial house, and, 
to elect working-class repre- 


The Citizens Committee of 1000 de- 
clared by Labor agitators to be the 
tool of profiteers, 


a Labor majority to the City Coun- | 


“| 
for 


responsible for the: 


organiza- | high cost of living, passed a resolu- 


tion demanding that an investigation | 


and legislation should be 
immediately to punish profiteers and 
check the soaring cost of commodities. 


WISCONSIN BAR FOR LEAGUE 
Special to The Christian 
from its Western News Office 
MILWAUKEE, Wisconsin 
Association, in 
went on rec- 
ord in favor of the League of Nations 


oo ee 
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EASTERN STEAMSHIP LINES, INC. 


NEW YORK 


ALL THE WAY BY WATER $5 65 
VIA CAPE COD CANAL ° 
Lv. India Wharf Daily and Sunday 5 P. M. 


BANGOR, $5.18 


Tues., Wed., 
Bangor anid 


5 Trips 
A Week 
Ivy. India Wharf every Mon., 
Fri. and Sat. at 5 P. M. 
intervening landings. 

Connections at Rockland for Rar Harhor. 
Rrooklin and intermediate landings. eyerr 
day except Mondays. Beginning Jnliy 10 
eonnections at Roekland for Bine Hill on 
Thursdays and Sundays. 


BOSTON & YARMOUTH S. S. CO.., 


4 Trios YARMOUTH,N.S., $7; 56 


seg yp ao Wharf, Mon., Tues.. 

and Fri. at 1 P. From Yarmouth. ; 
Tues., Wed., Fri. and Sat. at 6:30 P. M. 
3 Trips 

ative PORTLAND, $2 
leave Central Wharf every 
Thursday and Saturday at 6 P. M, | 
2 Trips 
A Week ST. JOHN, N. B., $8.64 
Also EASTPORT & LUBEC, MAINE 
Central Wharf, Mon. & Fri, at 10 A. M. 
All Tickets‘and Information—-W harf Offic es, 
Tel. Fort Hiil 4300 or City Office, 33z 
Washington St., tel. Fort Hill 4823. 


To 


Tuesday, 


-_—- 


DAILY EXCURSION TO. 


100-mile round trip to Cape Cod on the large. 
wireless equipped, iron steamship 


DOROTHY BRADFORD 


Fare — Round trip $2.00; 
| $1.75, including war tax. 
Boat leaves wharf, 400 Atlantic Ave., 
s and Holidays 
freshments 
, Tel. Fort Hill 2832 


VMOU 


[PL THE ALL DAY Sai TH] 


Round trip $2.00. Dining Saloon. Chicken or 
steak dinner, $1.50. Staterooms reserved. Daily 
and Sunday (except Saturday) 10 A. M. Satur- 
day at 1 P. M. Steamer from Rowe's Wharf, 
Boston 


daily 9:30 
10. 


instituted | 


The | 


an Wage 
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'- WOMEN TO RECEIVE 


MINIMUM OF $16 


Board of District of 
Columbia Expected to Ap- 
prove Jomt Committee Pro- 
posal Affecting Retail Stores 


~~ 
ith e 


~§ ae miter 


\Yewe< 
strict of Columbia 
in 


ASHINGTON 
Women 
Washinet 
a minimum wage siizhtly 
$15 Minimum Wase 


Hoard iti thw ry ‘ cy? ‘ 


etall stores 
be granted 


workers 
on probably 
in exceas of 
a PeR rhe 
‘Olumbia will 


receive a | ’*? i> oo ’ from A 
nployers and em- 
understogd, tne 
commended 


gpected to 


joint committees 
pioyees in which, it is 
for be re 


Wak +S 


board is 


foregoing 
and pier c] 
SPyT Ue 

hoard. on 
a min 
in the 
indwsa- 
Nn 


"h 7. 


Lie’ li i Awara ny th 
June 13, established $15.50 
rium 
printing, 
tries and 
lil mere 
der: 


such 


as 
women 
allied 
for we 
ablishments, if or- 
due to the fact that 
must dress more ex- 
for their than In the 
industry. 
Clara FE. Mortenson, secretary 
hoard, stated that it would mark 
ighest minimum wage ever 


Ki ¥ for 

‘ ? b, . : 
publishing and 
higher figure 


wee ware 


the ym 
: nant 
he 
workers 
pensively 
printing 
Mi 
of the 
the h 


[aSKS 


Ss 


.adopted in the United States 


Was | 


SIC ! 


‘tion for 2a 


and 


usurp 
'sea-laden breezes bring satisfaction 
| and pleasure, 


rnia ranks high- 
for minimum 


The State of Calif 
est among the 
wage standards, with a minimum wage 
of $13.50 for women in stores 

“Employers in Washington are giv- 
ing the board admirable cooperation.” 
Miss Mortenson said. “They have 
freely conceded our assumption that 
a woman should receive a living wage, 
and this without regard to whether 
she lives at home. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the United States 
Department of Labor made an investi- 
gation in Washington and decided that 
$16 is the minimum wage which will 
provide a fair living and some recrea- 
woman, and employers ac- 
cept that figure as a tentative basis 
for negotiations with their employees.” 

The question of equal pay with men 
for equal work does not enter into 
the negotiations, Miss Mortenson said, 
because under the law the authority 
of the board to fix a minimum wage 
derived from the police power to 
protect women and minors. 

The standards fixed by the board 
are compulsory every employer. 
At present 53 per cent of the women 
in stores receive $12 a week or less, 

only 25 per cent receive more 
than $16. About 7000 women will be 
affected. 

When the board establishes a mini- 
mum it must be paid exclusive of any 
bonuses or commissions that an em- 
ployer may give. Though only small 
‘amounts are allowed in the minimum 
‘for amusements, vacation, savings, in- 
surance, church, charity, membership 
dues and self-improvement, the board 
feels that the inclusion of these*items 
‘represents a distinct advance in wag 
economics. 


states 
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for 


joy & tranquillity 


Science Monitor , 


HE movement of the leaves and 
the drowsy lap of waters, alone 
the «stillness! Tree-scented, 


Seek the delightful at- 


| mosphere of such places as Muskoka, 


,| Cape Breton, Prince Edward Island, 
St. 


John River Valley, or any of the 
countless beautiful and quiet spots 


_ between Yarmouth and Halifax. There 
/are excellent hotel accommodations. 


CL CE tt ttt staat tit tt emai. ta 


| Hlaltifax and 


| only a few days. spand 
— | them joyously 
| koka, 


PROVIN NCETOWN 


| ing 
| Peg. 


one way. 


9 Ideal Vacations” 


With every variety of sport and 
scenic beauty, Canada calls the vaca- 
tionist! Camping, Canoeing, Tramping 
abound at Jasper Park, Eastern Mani- 
toba, Rainy Lakes, Nipigon, Minaki, 
Nagogami, New Ontario, the Lauren- 
tides, New Brunswick, Quebec, and 
Nova Scotia. A wonder panorama 
unrolls before the traveler through 
the Canadian Rockies. Matapedia 
Valley, La Baie de Chaleur, Gaspe, 


Cape Breton, and along the ocean 
shore of Nova Scotia. 


A Vacation Planned to Meet 
Your Needs—Choose! 


facts find 
Montreal. 
their en. 
you have 


Historic 


Quebec old-world 


Setting ig 


CE 


Our Art Booklet‘S 
Idea) Vacations."’ 
In it you'll find sug- 
gestions that will 
help you choose 
YOUR vacation. 
Call. or write to 
the address below 
for your copy. It's 
free—without obli- 
ration. 
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VAC Ts 
Z Doug jatiz 


Aedus “abi gn, 


virons. if 


at Mus. 
Sparrow lake 
or the Maritime .Proy. 
inces. If you wish th 
combine business with 
pleasure. visit Western 
( ‘anadas, and suchthriv 
etties as Winni- 
m where you «an 

hear opportunity 
row. 


Every Detail 
Planned! 


The Canadian 
Nationa! Rail- 
wars have col. 
lected facts 
about Canada 
that will belp 


YA > 
rou Dia n any Y;,; %, “bihid: tds Fe 
kind of vaea- 


tion. Lip ee 
C. K. HOWARD, Gen, Agt., 


294 Washington St.. BOSTON. MASS. 
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"ARGENTINE. STRIKES 
A RESULT OF WAR 


E.mplovees Taking Action to En 


ious mechanic to . introduce little! 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, U.S.A., FRIDAY, JULY 4, 1919 
tion in the amount of unemployment, labor-saving devices to ease his daily) 


: { LAID T | MERIT OF PAYMENT é | ONE BIG UNION’S : cn of the One Big Union cam- 
: Of returned todiers, The depression’ BY RESULT SYSTEM | \nows: that tater, ty. the simote MISTAKE IN POLICY that he iiad been misrepresented bu 


i Mr. Garden subsequently complained 
LEADERS 
jin the coal mining industry continued. | expediency of reversing the operations, e upshot was that Mr. E. Grayndiler. 
om |In civic employment there was a de-| the management claim to have found secretary of the powerful Australian 


} During May there was a slight reduc- 


Split in Union's Ranks in Aus- 


| , “Hi umbers more 

¢ crease of 9 per cent, in comparison | . |'an improved method of production, Workers Union, which num —_ 

| Federation's During the War It Helped In | justifying a revision of prices to the than 50.000 members, wrote a ietter 
Is Striving to 


1 of Government 
of Membership 


Jan Science Monitor 
mn News (ffice 


with April, 1919, but a considerable | 


| strikes, 


increase in comparison with May, 
1918. The time loss on account of 
industria] disputes during May was 
very much greater than during either 
April, 1919, or May, 1918. 
in existence during the month 8&4 
involving 77,688 workpeople 
and resulting in a time loss of 893,- 


} York -To the in- 


> s Labor situa-. 
ident thai there is, 


American Federa-. 


nh element which 

bg the federation 

¢ which is hoping 
day when 

ee the necessity of | 


ures of the federa- | 


Canal Strect office of the United States 
representative 


ernment, to make 


whole membership. 
ow in the minority, 
lat it is not at all 
m leaders will say 


.- But it only re- | 


rious conversation 
' minority to prove 
lation to make the 
on of Labor “safe 
is unquestionably 


intly, to a large ex-. 


this minority, 


for the American. 


ippealing over the 


: » Methods 


ists that it is fight- 
§ that the gov-. 
* of L. is machine. 
ut this government | 


entions of the fed-. 
nounced yesterday 


ea; 


vill by steam-roller 
that the rank 


he government of 

But it is held that 

a is at work in 

it eventually it will 
it. it is to be noted, 
the federation, but 
irough the federa- 

ns are inevitable 
| es A. Duncan. 

of the minority. Mr. 
ary of the Seattle 
icil, was one of the 
ral strike there last 
P was one of Mayor 
st vigorous oppo- 
iM. Mr. Duncan's 
“Hanson is due, in 
(of that quality of 

hited States which 

mpt of Labor to 
vn as bolshevism, 
f Labor to govern 
j necessities as a 
| the established 
State. Mr. Duncan 

t Labor unrest 


‘and that mere de- 
unrest in generali- 
characterization of 
ir two mouth-fillinz 
en to be on the tip 
gue at the moment, 
he fire. 


wv 
ae 


ts, as Mr. Duncan 
first, last. and al- 
Wk of justice, not 


the back, and the’ 


€ promisés of kind 
ual justice, every 
t wants this justice 
» its organizations. 
ust as necessarily 
nd at the top. 

leves implicitly in 
ns antly tighteninz 
ganized Labor. This 
evidently some of. 
iid lead the public 
favors the I. W. W. 
cause he does not 
lion” is practicable. 
is belief is that he 
“4 of interests rep- | 
“union would ham-. 
ess. One body of | 
g organization, with | 
yould be concerned | 
rests. It is neces- 
unions, he holds, 
entity in order to. 
‘of their technical | 


P means, Mr. Dun- 
which greater soli- 
ressed, and that is 
sola: Within the fed- 
Which has already 
Many central Labor 
he federation lead- 
-ording to Mr. Dun- 
vVerything in their 


| STRIKE 
SACHUSETTS 


it lan Science Monitor 

ihusetts—Demand- | 

ce for fish, in order | 
themrelives a satis- 
Mh fishermen at Bos- 
and Provincetown, 
kK yesterday, tying 
the fishing vessels 
e ports. Between 
“Will be out by the 
cord nz to officials 
t Fishermen's 

| that they are | 
9 adopt the course 
en. of entering into 
x minimum prices 

NZ Official verifica- | 


; 


were reported as 
to know all) 


ation, direct to the. 


es not have proper. 


$16 working days. Sixty-nine strikes 
having commenced 
during May. At the end of the month 
49 strikes, involving about 
workpeople, remained unterminated. 


THAT WiLL STAY OPEN 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—Only the 


the. 


Employment Service in this city will 
continue in operation, it was decided 
yesterday. The action of Congress 
in refusing an appropriation of the 
size the service asked has compelled 
the closing of many offices, including 
two in this city. The State employ- 
ment office in Kneeland Street will, 


There were. 


’ 


63,972 | 
appear to be rising in many large in- 


dustrial 
‘comfort and apprehension to all who 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICES | 


of course, be continued, as that is not, 


dependent upon a federal appropria- 
tion. .The Federal Street office for 
women, and the Government office 
on the Common, are _ discontinued. 
The community employment office on 
the Common will remain open. 


SEATTLE AGAINST 


A GENERAL STRIKE 


SEATTLE, 
S@attle Central 


The 
an- 


Washington 
Labor Council 
that its 
voted 76 to 67 against calling a gén- 
eral strike here July 4 in behalf of 
Thomas J. Mooney. 


Tacoma Votes to Go Out 


Central Labor Council yesterday sent | a ener | 
than those where plain time work is in 


a request to all its affiliated councils 


‘for a general strike of all union labor | 
in favor of! 


here as a demonstration 
Thomas H. Mooney. The action 
taken following a referendum vote. 
The strike call asks the workers (o 
go out for five Gays, beginning July 4. 


CANADA'S HUGE VOTE 


FOR BUILDING SHIPS: 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News (Office 

OTTAWA, Ontario—In the House of 
‘Commons yesterday, the Minister of 
Finance, Sir Thomas White. tabled 
‘supplementary estimates totaling 
$36,723,120 which will be voted by 
Parliament before prorogation. The 


construction of vessels, in accord- 
‘ance with the government's shipping 
rogram. Many thousands of dollars 
‘are voted for public works all over the 
‘Dominion, and also for harbor and 
-_river improvements, including $500.000 
‘for a new dry dock at Esquimalt, 
British Columbia, and harbor improve- 
ments at Port Arthur and Ft. William, 
| Ontario, as well as at Toronto, Quebec, 
‘and St. John, New Brunswick. Of the 
amount to be voted $23,494,256 is 
chargeable to current revenues, and 
the remainder to capita! account, 


CANADA ‘TO CONTROL 
PROFITEERING 


Science Monitor 


Epecial to The (Christian 
News (Office 


from its Canadian 
OTTAWA, Ontario—In the House of 
Commons yesterday, the Hon. Arthur 
Meighen, Minister. of the Interior, 
moved the second reading of the bill 
creating a board of commerce, the 
purpose of which will be to administer 


the Combines and Fair Prices Act 
which is also before the House at 
the present time. 

The minister explained that the 
board would be similar in its powers 


to those of the railway commission; | 
it would | 
It was generally | 


but instead of six members 
only consist of three. 
recognized, he added, that something 
ehould be done by the federal authori- 
ties to contro] what was 


known as profiteering. Rules 


and so forth, and once the rules and 
regulations had been made, a breach 
constitute an offense and would be 
punishable. 

The only criticism voiced by the 
leader of the Opposition was that his 
rarty had been advocating such a step 
ever since the beginning of the war; 
and he thought that if the bill would 


t 
| 


Superiority in Munitions and 
to Defeat the Central Powers 


ee 


Labor correspondent 

LONDON,: England—It would be 
foolish to ignore the indications of 
impending industrial trouble, which 
undertakings, causing dis- 
have the welfare of the country at 
heart, and who realize that the great 
need of the moment is the maximum 
output of all goods at a price which 


detriment of the workman. 


Britain to Provide Vast Allied | 


‘that has ever been given to the piece-— 
'work and bonus 


Undoubtedly the greatest impetus 


was when 
of 


systems 


Mr. Lloyd George, then Minister 


Munitions. issued his memorable order 


"| By The Christian Science Monitor special | 


“there was n”% 


A Cause of Allied Superiority 


will enable our manufacturers to ex-. 


port to the world’s markets. The 
spirit of labor unrest aiid general in- 
tractibility in the labor world has in 
no way diminished during the past 
few months, although the country has 
been particularly free from violent 
outbreaks of any magnitude. 
“Movements” of many kinds, 
suming different forms, are reaching 
maturity, and 


increasing 
as- | 


when finally submitted | 


for negotiation will prove to be of a: 


That the good 
to the nego- 


far-reaching character. 
sense of both parties 


tiations will prevail, and allow a set- 
tlement to be reached without disloca- | 


tion of work, is the earnest desire of 
every social reformer with any sense 


‘of responsibility. 


; 
; 
; 
: 
' 
' 
; 


! 


| 
| 


members | 


| 
| 
| 


; 


'the understanding 
. ment 


Sincere attempt to. chief item is one of $10,000,000 for the | 


are 


of 


the decision of 


| Need for Greater Production 


Many Labor leaders realize equally 
with employers the _ necessity for 
greater production, and have urged 
the workers to put forth their best 


effort to repair the damage, devasta- 


and waste, for which 41: 
of war have been respon- 


It comes as a surprise, there- 


tion, 
years 
sible. 


fore, that the principal unions in the. 


woodworking industry should choose 


the present time to renounce all sys- | 
tems of payments by results, and issue. 


fuse employment in any firm other 


operation. 
It 


! 


is true the woodworkers agreed | 


was | to the introduction of systems of pay- | 


ment by results on account of the exi- | 
gencies of the war, and then only on 


arrance- 
a 


that the 
considered as 
removed when 
The members 
Society 


should be 
measure, to be 
was secured. 
Amalgamated 
and Joiners, 


of 


mainly concerned with 
chiefly engaged in 
trade, which does not lend itself to a 
system of payment by result. 

The present dispute confined 
the aircraft factories, to which wood- 
workers of all degrees of skill 
attracted during the war, and 


. 
1s 
N 


who 


alone are qualified to speak as to the' 


eficacy of ithe innovation. A _ ballot 
vote, taken 18 months ago, revealed 
a majority of ten to one against piece- 
work or bonus systems, but the de- 
cision was not carried into operation 
during the war, it being decided to 
leave the question in abeyance, pend- 
ing the cessation of hostilities. 

It is quite possible that the experi- 
ence gained by the workmen since that 
date might justify the retention of the 
system, at all events among the work- 
ers actually working under it. The 
unfairness of the decision will he 
seen, when it is realized that the vote 
was taken over the whole membership 
the union, the vast majority of 
whom are in the building trades, and 
are not concerned, and who are apt to 
regard the question, not from the point 
of view of the aircraft and similar in- 
dustries, where mass production is 
possible and closely related to a sys- 
term of payment by results, but from 
the point of view of its practicability 
in regard to the building of houses and 
public offices. 

The queston is on a parallel 
the engineers in 
ship-repairing areas, where 
work is almost impossible, that their 
colleagues in the gun, motor, or loco- 


should abandon the system in favor of 
a time rate. 
It is not difficult to imagine the reply 


of the engineers, among whom the 


'system has been well established and 


commonly | 
would | for many years were bitterly opposed 
be laid down for the control of com- | 


bines, the establishment of fair prices | : 
i the 


of any order made by the board would | 


has come to stay, and who, by the way, 


and fought 
introduce 


to the proposal 
many attempts 
workshops. 
Payment by Results E.quitable 
Payment by results, fairly 


to it into 


and 


honestly worked, is, from every point 


‘of view, 


sible .method of payment, and 


which will receive the support of every | 


craftsman worthy of the name who is 


engaged in an industry to which the 


help in the lowering of the cost of | 


living and the breaking up of com- 
bines, it should be passed. He claimed 


that there were at present combines | 


in Canada which were fixing prices, 
practically annihilating competition. 


BOYS REPLACE GIRL BELLHOPS 


System can be applied. 


worked, advisedly, and the fact 


War | 
peace 
the | 
of Carpenters : system of vocational 
and the General Union of | 
‘Carpenters and Joiners, the two unions 


that piecework prices having once 
been fixed were not to be interfered 
with. When the operator opened his 
eyes and had satisfied himself that 
catch in it.” produc- 
leaps and bounds, 
and incidentally taught employers 
what they might have known, that 
their policy had been misguided and 
a subsidiary cause, at all events, of 
limitation of output. 


tion went up by 


Without even an alteration or in-' 
troduction of a tool, by sheer energy 
alone, the guarantee: sent the produc- 
tion curve ahead at an astounding 
rate. But the fact that the mechanic 
knew that the introduction of any de- 
vice evolved by him would result in. 
his weekly earnings, and 
would not eventually be used to cut 
down his price, brought innumerable 
appliances and tools of all .kinds into’ 
use and thereby helped to provide the. 
vast superiority of the Allies in muni- 
tions, a by no means negligible factor’ 
in the defeat of the Central Powers. 

The policy of the woodworkers 
unfortunate and shortsighted, and 


is. 


will furnish better judgment. Of this 
the wtiter must confess himself at the, 
moment as not too hopeful, as the. 


indications seem to point to the fact. 
have selected. 


that the union leaders 


the present moment, when building 


operations are in full swing, for their. 
and kindred | 
employers, in order that the men in, 
the 
— that they have not proposed to es- 
i 


battle with the aircraft 


transferred to 
if the necessity 


may be 
industry, 


dispute 
building 
arises. 


' 


| | + ¥ | . . j 
| |jobs and in the workships, irrespec- | 
Seema, Weeuington=-ThelTacoms | instructions to their members to re- | MORE VOCATIONAL ‘tive of the particular union of the men 


TRAINING IS URGED 


Report of New York Industrial 
Education Survey Would In- 


augurate a Practical System 


Special to The Christian 
from its Eastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New York That a 
trainine, under 
the supervision of the Board of Edu- 


Cation, would be a practical substitute 


the agitation, | 
the building. 


} the 


were | 


ing given in the public schools. was 


recently 
was 


Kducation Survey, 
The report 
Dr. C. R. Richards, director of 
Cooper Union, chairman of the sur- 
vey, which-was authorized in April, 
1916, by‘the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment. 

In addition making a 
investigation the provisions for 
industrial education in the publie 
schools, the survey made a study of 
printing trade, inside electrical] 


made public. 


to 
of 


/ work, carpentry and joinery, and the 


with | 
the: 


lece-!,; 
pi tion make every effort to develop trade | 


Ettinger, the associate superintendent | 
United | 
States commissioner of. Labor statis- | 
Inter- | 
Machinists; , 
Pattern | 
Makers League, and George A. Stev- | 


Depart- 


tics; 


, John 
down | 


| ment of Labor. 


the most equitable and sen-| 


one | 


t 
| 


agreements 


' : tions 
motive trades, where piecework is not ' 


( 4 j ’ j > 7 sj am 
nly possible, but eminently desirable, | on. njoyment schools. 


machinist trade. Centralized specia!- 
ized trade schools, in which particular 
attention is given to printing and the 
huilding trades, were advocated. 

The report that centralized 
administrative responsibility should 
be vested in a director of 
education, who would be 
to the superintendent of 
to the hoard superintendents. 
was suggested that advisory 
mittees of employers and employees 
eould be employed to make recom- 
mendations in the conduct of 
schools. 

The survey 


Says 


It 


Ot 


recommends that 


at an annual increase to be deter- 

mined by the Board of Education. 
It is stated as particularly desirable 

that the director of industrial educa- 


with employers’ associa- 
in regard to credit on appren- 
ticeship time for the graduates of pre- 
committee include William J. 


of the 


of schools; Royal Meeker, 
Emil J. 
ASSOCiation 


Mulholland. 


Dearing, of the 
of 
of 


national 
rs the 


ens, of the New York State 


SILVER MINES REOPENED 
Special to The Christian Science 
from its Western News Office 


SALT LAKE CITY, Utah 


the strike of the miners having ended. | 


The miners went out on strike several | 


I say “fairly” | 
that. 


numbers of employers have taken ad-' 
Vantage of the scheme to lower wages, | 


to drag down the _ good 


rather than 


workman | 
to recognize his special 


abilities and increase his earnings ac- | 
cordingly, is probably responsible for 


much 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 


from Pacific Coast News Office 

SAN DIEGO, California—The fe- 
male bellhops at the United States 
Grant Hotel 
boys. Pressed 


‘(ts 


of the opposition now exerted 
toward its rejection 

Opposition to plecework can 
overcome with little difficulty, provid- 


he | 


ing employers guarantee that a price, | 
laborers went into effect. yesterday to, 


have been replaced by 
into service at a time! 


when all available man-power was| 


needed hy the government, the girls 


‘the whole difficulty. 


did their work weH, according to the. 


managgnent, but, with the return of 
the soldiers, a strong feeling arose 
that men should once 
to the call of “Front.” 


more answer. 


having been agreed upon, shall not 
be altered unless the 
of production is altered. 
The 
has got to be carried out 
epirit of the agreement,,and 
men disregarding this shuld be se- 
verely dealt with, as hampering pro- 
duction. An agreement, such as 


Herein lies 


whole process | 


Zuarantee | 
in the true! 
fore- ! 


weeks ago, demanding six hours a day 
work and a minimum wage of $5.50 | 
aday. Under the terms of the agree- | 
ment reached between the operators | 
and the miners, the latter have re-'| 
turned to work under the old condi-. 
tions which provide for an eight-hour | 
day and a miniroum wage of $4.50) 
a day. : 


MASON TENDERS STRIKE 
SPRINGFIELD, Massachusetts. - 
strike of mason tenders and buildihg | 


enforce wage demands. While thé) 
labor union leaders claim that 2000' 
men are out, the contractors say not | 
more than a few hundred have quit. | 


The mason tenders ask $5 a day while | 
i 
the laborers demand $4.50. The con-' 


tractors have offered $4 a day with a! 
44-hour week. | 


| Australia is concerned. 


it | 
is to be hoped that second thoughts | 


i 


| 

| 

eu 

Science Monitor | 
| 

} 


}ant’”’ 
for the present inadequate courses be- | the nage é 
'outvoted, and the One Big Union offi- 


cially decided to ; » the ions 
| recommended in the report of the In-| cially Gecided: 1) Agere > the Ghote 
' dustrial 


0 } i 
I made | 


unions to ballot on the scheme. 
withstanding 


thorough | 


industrial | 
responsible | 
schools and = 


com- | 


the. 
teach- | 


ers be paid on the per diem basis at | 
the rate of $7 a day for the first year, | 


Other members - 


Monitor 


! The sil-| 
ver mines at Park City have reopened, | 


tralia Said to Be Certain, and 
Many Opposed to I. W. W. 
Will Sever Connection 


Smence Monitor 
News (Office 


Special to The (Christian 
from Australasian 


MELBOURNE, Victoria Early in 
May a development occurred in con- 
nection with the One Big Union cam- 
paign which is likely to alter the 


its 


whole aspect of the position so far: 


Union agitation in 
The Workers 
International Industria] Union, an or- 


as the One Big 


‘ganization whose policy is practical): 
‘that of the American I. W. W., has suc- 


ceeded in forcing its policy upon the 
Trades Hall One Big Union leaders in 
Victoria, and the probable result will 
he a split in the ranks of the One Biz 
Unionists themselves. If this takes 
place, the One Big Union agitation 
will break down so far as the Trades 
Hall leaders are,concerned. 

The I. W. Wy, today in Australia is a 
prohibited organization, but since its 
prohibition, and coordinately with the 
commencement of the One Big Union 


'agitation in Australia, an organization 


into being—the Workers 
International Industrial Union, al- 
ready referred'to. This body for some 
time issued a paper which is sold on 


has come 


the streets by its members, in rivalry 
with the official paper of the One Big’ 


leaders. The 
Workers International Industrial 
Union, through its speakers and its 
official organ, has attacked the Trades’ 
Hall leaders of the Qne Big Union on 
the grounds that they have not built 
their scheme from the bottom upward 


Union Trades Hall 


tablish ‘‘job committees” to form 
branches of the One Big Union on the 


the jobs or in the workshops. This 
the “white ant” policy which was 
pursued in America by the Il. W. W. 
and which gained for them a number 


on 


of adherents with the result, also, that | 


several of the legitimate trades’ unions 
were smashed. 


The ‘““White Ant” Policy 

Among the ranks of the One Big 
Union leaders at the Trades Hall there 
have been since the inception of the 


scheme some who favored this “white! have made a vital mistake in policy 


scheme of organization, but at 
interstate conference they were 


as such, and by addressing meetings 


of the union, carry on the propaganda, | 
individual | 


and eventually ask the 
Not- 
this decision, Mr. J. 
the New South Wales secre- 


the Provisional One Biz 


Garden, 
tary of 


'Union Council, recently issued a state- | 
Big | 
ant’ | 


ment to the effect that the One 
Union would pursue the “white 
policy. The statement aroused a storm 
of protest in Labor circles, and it 


known in the inner One Big Union cir-| 
cles that several of the leaders of the) 
movement who are opposed tol. W. W.: 
organization | 


scheme of 
bitterly incensed. One 
member of the One Big 
informed the writer that 


tactics and 
were 
nent 
executive 


promi- 
Union 


to the press in which he informed Mr. | 


; bitter 


S. | 


is 


in, 


Garden that so far as the Australian 
Workers Union was concerned, no 
lopping off. or “white ant” policy. 
would be permitted, and that if the 
Australian Workers Union took a Dal- 
lot on the One Big Union scheme 
would be done by the fedetal execulive 
of the Australian Workers Union and 
by no other body and that no section 
of the union would permitted [to 
break away without the consent of the 
governing body. The federal execy- 
tive of the Australian Workers Union. 
it should be mentioned, an atto- 
cratic body which exercises remarka- 
ble sway over members of its great 
organization. 


ne 


is 


Policy of “Job Organization” 

Enter now the Workers Interna- 
tional! Industrial Union By some 
means this organization has, after per- 
sistent propaganda work, secured suf- 
ficient influence with the Trades Hall 
One Big Union teaders to be sranted a 
conference with them. The result has 
been that the Melbourne One Big 
Union Committee has practically in- 
dorsed their policy of “job organiza 
tion” and the Workers International 
Industrial Union leaders at the time 


‘of writing are proclaiming a victory 


for their ideals. The One Big Union, 
it has been announced, now proposes 
whether the ballot of the unions fa- 
vors them or not, to go out on the jobs 
and to the workshops and enroll indi- 
vidual members. This amounts to an 
open declaration of war by the One 
Big Union leaders, with their new 
friends, upon all eraft unions and par- 
ticularly upon the Australian Work- 
ers Union. which is likely to reject 


‘the One Big Union scheme entirely at | elite 
its conference which has just opened. | — 


result will be that the whole |! 


The 


18 perplexed 


* 


aspect of the One Big Union campaign, | 


' 


‘ure of success, will be changed. There 


‘selves, and many prominent advo- 
‘eates of the scheme who are opposed 
ito- t. W.. Ww. 
| sever tik. ir connection. 
will 


indicated to gather 
‘rank and file, with the result that 
| internecine strife in union 
iranks on the jobs and at the union 
| meetings is likely to result. 
‘is certain. The One Big Union leaders 


' methods 


‘and by one act have incensed thou- 
‘sands of adherents. 


‘LADIES’ GARMENT 


STRIKE SETTLED 


pecial to The Christian Science Monitor | 


~ 


> 


from its Western News Office 
CHICAGO, Illinois—Nearly 


ladies’ garment workers, who went out 


on strike here Wednesday, reached 


day and will go back to work on Mon- 


day, it was announced here by Benja- 
min Schlesinger, president of the in- | 


ternational organization. 
substituted with the following scale: 

Operators, $44; pressers, $40 and 
$36.50; skirt pressers, $37.50; finish- 
ers, $32; edge basters, $28; 
hands (straight sewers), $23.50: but- 


his opinion the statement had wrecked'ton sewers, $18. 


which was meeting with some meas- | Pate 
8 selves facing living expenses that had 


methods will probably 
The campaign 
pass into the hands of the inter- 
‘national body, who will seek by the 
| in the 


One thing 


an agreement with employers yester- 


feller 


force’ Demand for Hugher 
Wages to Meet Living Cost, 
Says E-mbassy at Washington 


Vi ; 

Gee 

Colum- 
tRe or- 
gentine Repub- 
idvices from 
The strikers 


nclude farmers, employees of depart- 


> T . . - . 
Der a , A = 
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. ry 
~ 


: Wash 
WASHINGTON, District of 
of every kind are 

in the Ar 
according to official 
Buenos Aires yesterday 


bia--Striaes 
der of the day 


ic’, 


electrical eome 


bank empioyees 


ment stores and of 


panies, port workers 
and national college xtudenta 

The discontent unrest among 
the agrarian population is declaréd to 
be on: serious factors 
and one about the government 


and 


the mos’ 


which 


of 


to and in explanation of 
the Labor difficulties in the Argen- 
tine. the following statement was obd- 
tained from the Argentine Embassy: 

“The many strikes that have taken 
place in the Argentine Republic are a 
perfectly natural result of the condi- 
tions arising from the late war. Ar- 
gentina was not in the war and her 
people did not realize the immediate 
pressure from econoric changes as 
did the people of those countries ac- 
tively participating in the great con- 
flict. 

“In the United States wages ine 
creased early, as a result of the rapid 
absorption of so many men into the 
army and the great demand for labor 
in the war industries. Since hostilities 
these .increases have been 
maintained. There was nothing sug@- 
den about it. Not so with Argentina, 
After the war, employees found them- 


In regard 


‘increased two and three times above 


is certain to be a split in the ranks. 
of the One Big Union leaders them- | 


} 


| 
| 


’ 
: 


' 
; 


strikers 


| 
i 


| 


5000 | 


| 


Piecework | 
has been abolished and week work was 


| 


pre-war prices. Wages had not in- 
creased in proportion, nor at all. The 


demand for higher pay was inrpera- 


tive. 

“Employers are slow to grant ad- 
vances without demands. The demands” 
have been made; and in most cases, 
where not exorbitant or outside of all 
reason, they have been granted. The 
situation is a logical one. Argentina 
depends for her supplies and materials 
of many kinds on the outside world, 
where all things are high. She has to 
pay the price. Her people must live 
and the wages must be adequate. 

“Strikes are the result in any coun- 
try where just conditions are not 
quickly recognized by employers. The 
in these cases are mostly 
Argentines and patriotic, loyal Argen- 
tines. They simply ‘strike to live’ and 
their logical demand is promptly recog- ° 
nized and granted. The ‘Reds’ and the 
Bolsheviki are also in Argentina; but 
they are another class, and are treated 
accordingly. 

“As to the port strike, it-is practi- 
cally ended, and regular shipping is 
once more resumed.” 


———- 


SOLDIER BONUS BILL SIGNED 


BOSTON, Massachusetts Calvin 
Coolidge, Governor of Massachusetts, 
yesterday signed the bill granting a 
bonus of $100 to commissioned offi- 
cers, enlisted men, field clerks, army 
nurses, and members of the Students. 
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TH Tomato SAUS= 


Learn to look for the {¥-shaped Certified label which goes 
on our best quality products—it is your guide to the selection 
of foods that: are beyond question as to quality. Every can, 
bottle and Wilson-Warranted package bears it, along with our 
straightforward ‘‘money-back”’ guarantee. 


The words “WILSON CERTIFIED” on your food products 
mean everything that the Wilson label stands for—our good faith, 


our skill, our experience, our judgmen 


is selected, handled and prepared with respect—the carefulness 
and thoughtfulness your own mother would show if she were to 


oversee their preparation for you. 


Ask your grocer to introduce you to the Big family of 


You'll like them all, we believe. 


Wilson’s have many other Certi- 
hed Brand Products sold under the 
“money-back” guarantee—S weet 
Corn, Green Peas, Tomatoes. String 
Beans, Beets, Pork and Beans, Leaf 
Spinach, Asparagus Tips, Peaches, 
Pineapples, Cherries, Blue Berries, 
Raspberries, Strawberries, 
Jellies and Jams, Preserves, 
Peanut 


“Certified’’ good things to eat. 
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meat, 
Sardines, 
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Veal Loaf, 


margarine, etc. 


If Christian Science Monitor readers 


are unable to get “Certified” Food pod- 


ucts from their dealer. 


Army Training Corps. 
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Every Wilson product 


Catsup, 
Mince- 
Butter, Olives. 
Salmon, Ox Tongue, 
Ham, Bacon, Oleo- 


please write us. 
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stated above, has been in operation | : | 
/between the engineering employers GENERAL STRIKE IN ITALY 


fee Otice NEW YORK, New York The and the trade unions for many, ROME, Italy (Tuesday)—(By The! S — 
According ‘o steamer Beatrice sailed from Brook-| years, but with little effect, due, per-| Associated Press)—-A general strike | | seat: ' | 

| ) | | SPP 

| NIT ul | HUI HH WATTAAALAL 


official organ lyn yesterday with 5500 tons of United haps, not so much to a desire on the! to protest against the InNgh cost of. | 
ad 
The Wilson Label Protects 


of Labor as Ottawa. States merchandise, valued at $2,000,-' part of the employers themselves to living has been declared at Faenza, | 
eiay the percen'-| 000, consigned to the American; abrogate its provisions, as tothe temp-| Ancona, and other towns in the| 
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FOR CANADA 


Beience Monitor. 


TRADE CARGO FOR NEAR EAST 


i 
; 


, wees, 
a 


among members of, Foreign Trade Corporation at Con-/tation among foremen to cut down Romagna districts of Italy in sym- 
35 as comparedistantinople. The cargo ranged from| costs. ' pathy with the movement at Forli, 
of April.|j beans to shoes and safety razors. There is no incentive for the ingen-| where many shops were destroyed. 
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LDANE ON i young man had had a thorough!appointed ‘by the employees, and a 
' 


: 


UIZINGCOAL 


a . | 
bi Class of officer after a special course 


s That With Prop- 
d Civil Staff and 


tic n Is_ Possible 


r Sciénce Monitor | 
land—Interest in the | 


inquiry on June 4° 
| evidence given by 
ho was called on ac- 
erience in reorganiz- 
e department, name- 


who was questioned 
, Stated that during 
War Minister he had 
rritorial forces and 
| for a very speedy 
ye forces in the event 
esult of that organ- 
yeen possible, when 
ed, to have some 
} within a very few 
whole expeditionary 
n some 48 hours. 
pointed out that the 
the commission was 
er the present Civil 
form of the present 
be in a position 
with the prob- 
face it, if the coal 
n nationally. 
jed that he would 
imply to that ques- 
jot feel that he had 
speaking on the 
whether there 
on or not. 


ay 


‘ : 7 


whether it was 


of training. 
thing much better than the system of ployees, and thus a violation of the 


ithe law, the employer or the union, as the . 


nd of ,Miunister, | 
| ‘trained there in the making of con- 


training in his duties, and perhaps 
qualified for the general staff, and had 
seen some service and had shown an 
aptitude for administration, he should 
like to see the State make use of that 


Hie did not know of any- 


London School of Economics 
which was purely civillan. They were 


tracts for loca] government work, in 
the laws of administration and man- 


lagement, and a variety of other things, 


and a comparatively short course de- 
veloped:a really first-rate man in his 


Asked by Mr. Sidney Webb if, as- 
suming the nationalization of mines 
were carried out, he could help them 
with regard to the proper relations to 
Parliament, and how could they keep 
clear of what was 
influence, Lord Haldane replied that he 


management. 


had had, and more, if possible, 


rate administration. 


The Minister Needed 


~ 


department intrusted to him. 
fatal if he allows private members of 
Parliament to guide him in making 
his decision. The great thing is to 
get a minister who is responsible to 
Parliament in the fullest sense, and 
yet is not afraid of taking the initia- 
tive.” If they could get such a min- 
ister and such a staff, he declared, 
dhey might nationalize almost 
thine. The first essential was a really 


| body of state serv- 
und efficient adminis- | 
recalled that’ 
Warr Office there | 
uable committee | 
" committee, which, 
folutionary changes 
1 the separation of 
ion from strategy 
work which was 
im the fleld and 

t separation had 

1 in continental 

d to extremely rapid 
‘b tion arrange- 
Office they had 
ingements, and they 
} complete an effect 
ations of the Esher 
‘could. They never 
| to the extent that 
ked but they got as 
d with the means 


had found was 
been the idea of the 
of the British Army 
Pparation in recent 
le Duke of Welling- 
ut as efficiently as 
his day. For a long 
ice had been badly 
ding to services, but | 
different groups of 
yy. What he en- 
fas to draw a line) 
irply separating the 


competent minister. Everything de- 


pended upon knowledge, and a min-| 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


ister Ought to have adviser@ round him 
to give him that knowledge. 

Replving to Mr. R. H. Tawney, Lord 
Haldane agreed that 


coasidered the future of nationalization | 
depended upon the possibility of good | 


j 


fifth appointed by the government. It 


would probably be necessary to have | 


one or more similar tribunals to deal 
with the disputes in miscellaneous 
industries or trades. : 

“dS. In the event of a lockout Dy 
an employer or of a strike of em- 


Case may be, to be heavily fined in 
|proportion to his or its assets, and in 


addition the employer and the members 
of his staff, or the officers of the union, 


‘or the leaders of the employees, who 


‘ 


may be found to have been personally 


' responsible for the law being violated. 


own profession, and he became very. 


capable and apt as an administrator. | who 20es on 


i 
! 


to be fined personally. Any employee 
strike to be also fined, 
say $60, to be deducted at the rate of 
$5 per month on the pay roll of any 


-employer in Canada for whom the em- 


' 


‘ployee may be working until the fine 
is paid. 


called political | 


a 5 


tions of each industry or trade and 


They wanted as much coal as they!and accounts. 
ati meet together, say, twice a year, so 
reasonable prices, and it depended. that their members may have the ben- 
upon good business men and a first-, efit of the information and experience 


n- the prevailing doubts about parliamen- | 


| 
i 


| 


| 


} 


any- | 


| 
! 
; 
; 
| 


i 
i 


to have power at any time to investi- | 
Take the coal industry. | gate conditions and examine records 


All the tribunals to 


covering every trade and 
Such general meetings to re- 


of all 
dustry. 


port to the government on such mat-' 

“Suppose you get a staff out of the ters as housing, insurance, cost of 
business world,” Lord Haldane said, /jjying, unemplogment, technical edu- 
“the minister must be a man who feelS| cation, and- other questions affecting 
that he has only one thing to consider,!;,, health. comfort. happiness, and 
and that is to make a success of the! welfare 
It IS) passes.” 


generally of the 


WANING OF .LABOR 
RADICALISM SEEN 


Repudiation of Proposed Moon- 
ey Strike by San Francisco 
Machinists Called Significant 


from its Pacific Coast News Office 
SAN FRANCISCO, California—The 


if a mining! repudiation for the second time of the | 


‘|service were being organized it would proposed Mooney strikes by the San | 


be important to draw capacity from | Francisco machinists’ union is re-| 
terial for their strictures: 


the poor as readily as from the rich,, garded as highly significant by Labor 


Replying to Sir Arthur Duckham, ‘leaders here. This union is practically 


Lord Haldane said that the whole fu-,| the only organized Labor unit in San 
‘ture of nationalization depended on) Francisco that has been taken over by 


getting capable men. 


easy). 


If they got) the radicals, and the fact that it has | 


capable men it seemed to him pretty’ for the second time voted against the | 
If they did not, the most just! proposal of the International Workers 


and well-thought-out scheme of na-; Defense League to call a series of 


tionalization in the world would not general 


work. Therefore they wanted to geta 


mine manager to work with the men! Mooney 
as thé minister worked with his coun-| for the San Francisco Preparedness | 
cil; and just as soldiers loved a com-; Day bomb plot 
petent company officer so the men) by conservative l-eders as evidence | 


should be able to look up to the man- 
ager of the mine as not only their 
friend, but one who not by nature or 
by accident should take the initiative. 


- Es ———ae re eee 


PLAN TO SETTLE 
LABOR DISPUTES 


Sir Thomas Tait Suggests Form 
of Legislation With a View 
to Preventing Industria! Strife 


eee — ee ee — 


| 
; 
i 
| 


strikes: as a demonstration 
against the conviction of Thomas J. 
and Warren kK. _ Billings, 


crime, is regarded 
that radicalism is on the wane. This 
view is also emphasized by the fact 


that Edward D. Nolan, one of the de-| 
fendants in the bomb plot trial, but | 
'toward the restoration of party gov- 
is the. 


against whom the charges were dis- 
missed for lack of evidence, 
president of the union. 


“This vote does not, however, neces- | 
sarily indicate that there has been any | 
change of opinion as to the desirability | 
of granting Mooney a new trial,” said | 


James W. Mullen, editor of the Labor 
Clarion, the organ of the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council and 


Federation of Labor. “But it does 


Operations in the’ giecial to The Christian Science Monitor, mean, in my opinion,” he said, “that 
‘the members of this union have come 


tion of the ad-, 
inery and materia) | 
ed to be behind the 
f to make him ef- 
e policy, explained 
plied at the War 
n for everything 
m case mobilization 
If everything was 
y it would be neces- 
a button and things 
eir places. 7 
lar army as an ex- 
le said that the idea 
Wail was that any- 
wn himself eminent 
administrate. That 
be a great mistake, 
id to develop a type 
fficer to an extent 
@ army. They suc- 
yery limited extent 
and money were. 
1 staff had a mag- | 
‘Camberley dealing | 


from its Canadian News Office 


MONTREAL, Quebec—Sir Thomas /t0O 
Tait of Montreal has communicated Strike weapon should not be used for, 
to the Royal Commission on Industrial Political purposes or for any other end» 


Relations a proposed plan for settling than extreme economic necessity.” 
A few weeks ago this union voted | 


disputes between employer and em- 


| 


the conclusion that the general 


ployees, and avoiding both strikes and on the proposed Mooney strikes, and 


lockouts. 

“The law of all civilized countries,” 
says Sir Thomas, “prohibits rec6urse 
to might or strength or 


t 


repudiated the plan by a vote of 566) 
to 68, but as the proponents of the | 
strike thought that the vote was too) 
physica! | small to indicate the sentiment of the 


force, in the case of disputes between union on the question, the matter was 
individuals, and they must resort to! put before the membership for the sec- 


the courts for the settlement of their 
differences. Why should not the same 
principle be applied to disputes be- 
tween employers and employees?” 


of policy on the part of this Labor. 


ond time, when it was defeated by a 
vote of 1236 to 682. This action, say 
Labor leaders, is a complete reversa! 


That legislation along the following body. 


lines should be enacted, with a view 


to the prevention of industrial strife; [ W/W. 


in Canada in the future, is the rec- 
ommendation of Sir Thomas: 


Unions Under Government Control 
“1. Incorporation of all Labor 
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cs, but there unions and the submission of their | 


NOT TO GO TO 


COURT FOR “RIGHTS” 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 


from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—The New 


The various tribunals to keep. 
continually in touch with the condi- | 


working , 


“letters 


being practically concentrated in I 


politics 


tutional 


the State! 


WHAT IS WRONG 
WITH PARLIAMENT 


‘House of Commons Declared 
to Be Unrepresentative, Due 
to Effects of War and the 
Way It Was Elected 


The Christian Science Monitor special 
parliamentary correspondent 
WESTMINSTER, England—‘What 
is the matter with Parliament?” re- 
cently asked The Times. Every sensi- 
ble man from John o’ Groat’s to Lands 
End knows that what is the matter 
with this Parliament is the way it 
was elected. Not for many a long day 
in the opinion of many has there been 
so unrepresentative an assembly at 
Westminster as the present House of 
Commons and even the House itself 
is beginning to recognize it. But the 
unsatisfactory personnel of this ar- 
mistice Parliament is not the only, nor 
the chief, reason why many people ask 
the same question as The Times. 
There are older and deeper causes for 


By 


‘tary institutions: and since’ Emgland 
has been called “the Mother of Par- 
liaments,” it 


really ashamed of the results of par- 
liamentary government. 


Let it be said, first and last, that 


is perhaps pertinent to. 
ask how far and why Englishmen are. 
the 
institutions 


some of the prevailing discontent is a/§ 


deliberate pose a#sumed by the haters | 


of democracy—of whom there are still 
many survivors in 
and in other places where they write 
to the editor.” They owe 
their whole importance -to the fact 
that there is still room in British poli- 
tics for relics from the past, and 
,0n- 
don, they enjoy the full effect of the 


the London clubs | 
‘restored 


that, | 
‘some dav assume some of the func- 


1 


jtions of Parliament 


sounding board provided by the great, 


metropolitan newspapers for voices 


Tendency to Party Government 

The House itself, in pre-war days, 
provided these .critics with some ma- 
for it al- 


lowed itself to fall into the iron grip 
of the party system and thus became, 


' 
| 


! 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


in appearance, the mere plaything of | 


partisanship. 


The faults of the party | 


question asked at the beginning of 


this article. 


War's Effect on Parliament 

In general Parliament is 
suffering from the effects of the war 
War an executive operation in 
which a deliberative assembly can 
Play no active part, except that of 
strengthening the hands of the execu- 
tive government. It is, therefore, in- 
evitable that the center of power and 
therefore the center of public interes! 
should be the Cabinet and not the 
House. Every step taken by Parlia- 
ment to imcrease the war-waging 
efficiency of the government carried 
with it an equivatent decline in the 
independence of. the House of Com- 
mons, and obscured the fundamenta! 
constitutional fact that the House is 
the real source, not only of the power 
of the executive. but of its very exist- 
ence. -Even. before the war this fact 
was veiled bv the increasing power 
of the Cabinet over the House, and 
today it is practically ignored. And 
as long as the House chooses to 
acquiesce.in the fiction that the Cabi- 
net may act as an independent body, 
the prestige of Parliament cannot be 
restored. The present House does 
acquiesce, but the country does not; 
and the principal result of the next 
zeneral election will be to restore 
some of the former power of Parlia- 
ment over the Cabinet. 

[I am, therefore, not much im- 
pressed by the glowing predictions of 
final decline of parliamentarv 
in Great Britain. These 
institutions respond to a_ profound 
political desire in the British people; 
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ADVANTAGES OF THE. 
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‘various people at home. 


and once we are free from the neces- | 


by the 
Parliament 


sities imposed upon us 
we shall see to it that 
to its high function 
public life. No one will deny the im- 


portance of the experiment upon 


war | 
is | 


in our, 


INDUSTRIAL LEAGUE 


Mr. G. H. Roberts, M. P., 
Thinks League May Provide 
Means Whereby Modern So- 
cial Problems Can Be Judged 


The Mon 


Special to Christian Science tor 
LONDON, England—Mr. G. H. Rob- 
erts. M. P.. the Food Controller, re- 
cently addressed a 
onstration in connection with the Na- 
tional Assembly of the Congregational 
Union Engiand and Wales at the 
City Temple. 
Speaking 


temperance dem- 


of 


in his capacity as presi- 
dent of the Industrial League, Mr. 
Roberts said that everybody would 
agree that the question of the rela- 
tionship between the great industrial 
classes of the country was the most 
insistent problem of the time. Today, 
whilst they were contempiating the re- 
establishment of peace among na- 
tions. it seemed to him very fitting 
that they should also have regard to 
the desirability of peace among the 
He wanted 
to see the sublime axioms of Chris- 
tianity applied to the solution of the 
great modern social ills, and he be- 
lieved that could best be secured by 
the bringing together of all classes. 


Destinies of the Race 


The Industrial League, Mr. Roberts. 


continued, came into existence in the 


early days of the war. The small band 


which we embarked when we set up| 


the new Industrial Council. It mav 


in purely indus- 
upon the major 
domestic and 


questions; but 
of politics, 


trial 
issues 


‘which otherwise would never be heard. | foreign, the House of Commons will 
‘always be the final arbiter. 


1.W.W. AIM TO DESTROY 


LABOR UNION SYSTEM 


from its Canadian News Office 


TORONTO, Ontario—Further 


‘in Great 
| They 


‘lems that had arisen. 


dis- . 


system are evident on the face of| closures by the police with regard to. 


everywhere; but there 
many men in England today who are 
beginning to realize (what all consti- 
students have learned from 
history) that parliamentary govern- 
ment on the British model depends 


largely for its success upon the equi- 


libriam provided by well-balanced and 
disciplined parties in the House. The 
ideal would be strong parties without 
party feeling; but since that is Uto- 
pia, opinion in England is moving 


ernment, shorn as far as possible of 
the grosser vices that marred its op- 
eration before the war. 


A strong light was thrown upon 
another factor in the so-called decay 
of Parliament by a recent debate in 
the House, on the devolution of legis- 
‘lative powers to local parliaments in 
Scotland and Ireland. Most of the 
‘speakers laid emphasis on the sheer 
physical inability of Parliament, as at 
present organized, to handle satisfac- 
_torily the manifold social problems 
of a modern industrial state. 


_tempted to lighten its own burden by 
assigning the detailed examination of 
the bills before it to a series of com- 
mittees, some of which have really 
done good work, notably the Grand 
Committee on Scottish Bills. But at 
present parliamentary opinion re- 
gards these committees as a tempo- 
|rary and not very satisfactory expe- 
dient, which only holds the field be- 
cause the problem of devolution is 
not quite ripe for solution. Ireland 
is the obstacle; and there is little 
doubt that if the Irish factor in the 
problem were once out of the way, 
large reforms in the British parlia- 
‘mentary system would follow imme- 
diately. 

The Irish problem stands in a cate- 
gory by itself, and a discussion of 
it would carry one far beyond the 
question of the place which Parlia- 


are | 


the Industrial 


ization aims 
system of Labor unions as well as 


Says: 


have interests in common with their 
emplovers.”’ 
“The Industrial 


Workers of 


another document declares, “is 
revolutionary indus- 
trialism, and may be _ intelligently 


termed American syndicalism, al- 


and American 


though its followers prefer to be 


| known as industrialists rather than 


The five principles upon 
generally 


syndicalists. 
which  syndicalists 
agreed are: 


are 


The | 
House of Commons has already at-' 


thrown the political state; that these 
things can only be accomplished by 
the working class itself; that they 
are not to be obtained by political 
action, but as the direct action of the 
workers, that is, as the direct results 
of economic conflict, and not indirectly 
by means of legislation; that society 
is to be reconstructed by the workers, 


union of workers will own and manage 
all industries, and administer the gen- 


eral social interests; there will be no 
other form of government.” 

The methods by which all this is to 
be accomplished are that “all mem- 


act in concert; 
one factory; 
out and leave the factory deserted 


entirely, and all workers in all indus- 


tries throughout the jurisdiction of 
the I. W. W. must act as one against 
that factory; that all workers of an 
industrial union should be called out 


That capitalism is to be, , 
destroyed, and with it must be over-| Tesarded it as the duty of the churches 
'to create a favorable atmosphere, and 


bers of the I. W. W. must at all times | ond security in old age, for example 


in case of a strike in| vere being better treated today than 


every worker must go: 


Workers of the World | Bor 
and’ One Big Union literature seized, Throughout all stages of British in- 
a few days ago, show that the organ- | 


to destroy the present there 


the capitalistic system. One paragraph | 
“The trade unions aid the em- | 
ploying class to mislead the workers , theless, throughout their history there 


into the belief that the working class | 


of men who composed it had 


little in common in respect of specu-' 
‘lative thought, but they had this bond | 
of 


union—-they were all God-fearing 
men, and they viewed with great 
alarm the growth of gross materialism 


also loved their 
possessed a profound belief in its 
destiny and that of the English-speak- 
ine peoples in general. 

Moreover, each of them was anxious 
to find rational solutions of the prob- 
They: found that 
the employer was very often just as 
anxious to do the right thing as they 
in the Labor movement ‘were con- 
cerned that it should be done. 


dustrial history, Mr. Roberts said, 
had been shining examples 
among the employing classes of those 
who were anxious to give sufficiency 
and security to all their people. Never- 


had been a great deal of injustice, and 
because far too many employers had 


'felt that they had no direct responsi- 


the | bility for the condition of life of their 


World in its philosophy and purpose,” ! people there had been created in cer- 
q4|tain directions an attitude unfavor- 


mixture of modern French syndicalism |able to a dispassionate consideration 


of problems and the application of 
appropriate remedies. In the indus- 
trial league he believed they had 
found an organization that could pro- 
vide the means whereby modern so- 
cial problems could be properly con- 
templated, and that solutions based 
upon Christianity could be found. He 


to persuade people to think out those 
problems. 
Uplift of Workers 

Continuing, Mr. Roberts said, class 
movement and class war were never 
calculated to establish righteousness 


' on earth. None would deny that there 
and economic exploitation and mastery | 
will be abolished; in the new society a 


were many injustices and many anom- 
alies in their civilization. Under the 
stimulus of war, tremendous advances 


had been made, and one of the com: 


pensations of this period was that the 


‘workers had been nplifted, and that 
the great problems with which they 


were so vitally concerned-—housing, 


at any previous stage in the history 
of the country. 

Rights and privileges must be ac- 
companied by duties and responsibili- 
ties. There were some who seemed 
to teach that the less the country 
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very 


Britain and other countries. | 
country, and! 


be div wed 
and he 
é 


more there was going to 
Of course that was a fallacy 
regretied to ooOverve that there seem 
to De just as strong a desire om the 
part of certain sections fety to 
extract the utn and render the 
least. “In a word,” said Mr. Roberts, 
“they are now subsrribing by their 
own condact to which they tad 
imputed to the capitalist in the pee. 
and against which they had them- 
selves entered such strong objections.” 
It was a melancholy thing, he con- 
tinued, that there were peop.ie who 
were concerned foment atrife 
amongst the « at hom: The 
foundation of in world ia: 
in harmonious understanding between 
classee with rnafions 
If clas 
rations. then 
also he war 
he on 
ailed 
“oO 


of soc 
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ty 
2. et 
peace the 
the various n the 
themselves 
or civil 
there must 
between nations 
jected to the spurious 
internationa!!«m y 
ing classes of countries 
Wage war against other classes 
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July 


Many seasonable items 
will be cleared out this 
month at special prices. 


You will be saving 
money by taking advan- 
tage of these specially 
priced items. 


The John Shillito 
Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Se ne ee ee mea ——— 


The Milpin Store 


CINCINNATI 


Vacation Lu ogage 


—A complete line of 
traveling goods! 


—Dress and wardrobe 
trunks priced from 


High Quality Cleansing & Dyeing 
of wearing apparel, house furnishings, and car- 
pets, Expert artisans and modern equipment 
insure your satisfaction. 

Phone Avon 70—A Wagon Will Call 


Mail orders given prompt and care/ul attea- 
tion. Delivery charges paid. 


The Fenton United Cleaning and 
Dyeing Co., 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


BUY— 


lectrical Appliances 
for the house at the 


LECTRIC SHOP 
405 RACE STREET, CINCINNATI 


BUY 
“BOUNDTOWEAR” 
BAGGAGE FROM 
BAN KHARDT 
Manufacturers and Retailers of 
TRUNKS & LEATHER GOODS 


ee” IN CINNATI 


Peebles Corner Printing Co. 


Producers of 
BETTER PRINTING 


¥ 


'produced by .labor and industry, the Caurch Printing a Specialty 


Woodburn 1376 
2508 Melrose Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


on strike if need be; that hours may. 
be decreased without strike; for exam- 
ple: work eight hours and no: longer, 
| and ignore the wishes of. the bosses.” 


ment holds in public esteem. I must, 
therefore, leave it for independent 
/treatment from time to time in this 
column, and festrict myself to the 


ee 


constitution and by-laws and of the ,, | 
‘ minutes of their meetings to a Staten agen oa ee Work- | 
tration ners ash of melr ac-|°T* 0 S2e Word, whose apacquarters 
‘counts monthly for examination and | Were raided by the authorities last 

as essential to audit by the government. Prohibition | °4turday on behalf of the state legis- 
om as strategy and | of the investment or deposit of their | [ative committee investigating alleged 
rmy administrative png. outside of Canada, and of the | seditious activities, announces its de- 
$ critical and com- | bringing into Canada of funds and of | “8/00 mot to resort to the courts to 


cee! “ ose contributions from any source for in- | carly aaeliloscdin germs with the 
read qgual- citing, promoting, or carrying on a ‘* sath S. 
‘ > ? . es ays | “After the bitter experience of. the 


Civil servant strike. In case of a strike or any | ‘ nf 
@evelop. They re-|.y<picion of a strike, the control by | /@8t three’ years,” they say, “we have 
oO initiative. They | the government of thetr funds and the | come to realize that all efforts to 
| wholly reaching! ripht to examine their correspondence | ®°CUre Justice through any of the 
“was a policy that ang records. legal channels in America are futile. 
ely, and extremely; «9 in the case of a lockout or the | We appeal to the solidarity of the 
trators Were suspicion of a lockout, the control by| working class for the vindication of 
the government of the funds of the | OUP Tights. ‘af | 
Oger “lemployer. The right at any time for ; | 
» oe the government to examine and audit | ee ee ah sigh 
Par : Spec ‘hristian Science Monitor 
icine a. perl tpl ie ee, from its Canadian News Office | 
inistrative officers +) oir correspondence and records. Pro-- TORONTO, Ontario—A new Toronto 
@ining had proved) }j»ition of the bringing into Canada of | *¢ekly published in the interests of 
age in France and /tyunds and of contributions from Sag teeny trades, unionism” made | 
bli them to S08-| source for carrying on a lockout. | ts first appearance on the streets a. 
with such valu-. (3. wowld not be necessery, accord- few days ago, the application for char- 
Stages of the in» to Sir Thomas, to prohibit invest- | ‘CT being made by The Labor Leader 
ter extent than jents of employers outside of Can-| Publishing Company, Ltd. On the front 
‘4 ‘the earlier sda for the reabon that in every case | page, The Labor Leader states that it 
the secret Of employers have tangible assets in| ae to you, the workingmen of 
‘the expedition-' Ceeede ) Canada, seeking to voice the firm but 
ity they did. “3. Lockouts and strikes to be pro-. eg re = + sean peal 
nif he thought) hipited and declared illegal. All dis- | 4. , p a os pede ae t “7 waa, 
give YOUDE MED putes between employers and em-| a oe .* re cad Bree “ wae 
sense of public pioyees to be referred to arbitration | 0% (OCGy: os oe ae owed eo 
all doubt ehe stood when called upon 


capacity a spe for determination, binding on all par-| a ele Gadvia the tials ag eens aan to | 
| take up the weapons of war against 


for the coal ties concerned. 
'the immediate predecessor and creator | 
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Cincinnati Corset Company 
Canal 3497 
Fitting a Specialty 
130-132 West Seventh Street 
CINCINNATI, O. 


| 
| PITTSBURGH, PA. 


' 


shelf -emptying 


Starts Monday, July 7th, at 8:30 A. M. 


and continues throughout the month 


Are Your Furs 
Stored ? 


Winter Coats, 
Rugs and Draperies 


“Sweet Clover” Lunch Reame 


26 East 4th St. Next 4th St 


Entrance to Gibson House 


General Dining Room, 2nd Floor. 
Men's Dining Room, 4th Floor. 
Luncheon 11 to 3 Dinner 5 to 7:30. 


CINCINNATI 


A 


Wale / 


Shoes for Men and ‘Vomen~ 
of Critical Taste i 


Grand Opera H ouse | 


a 

Boas: 
at 

» Oa 


Throughout every department there will be important reductions 
——prices that should and no doubt will, make an effective clearance. 


Boggs & Buhl. 
‘Oswald Werner & Sons Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
| Dependable Markets Dyeing and Cleaning 


PF NEGUS 
BUTTER AND EGGS Rugs, Carpets, Furniture, 


MEATS, POULTRY. GROCERIES P ortieres, Curtains 
“Only the best is cheap” Clothing of all descriptions 


: fe Market St., Pittsburgh Phone Court 4624 | Tel. 6400 Hiland Pittsburgh. Pa. 
NN, A ae lt ag : | 
A. W. SMITH CO. Doubleday-Hill Electric Co. 
exactly what it is worth. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor |: 
| P Manufacturers and Dealers 
‘Florists 
Household Appliances | ; . ‘ : 
Cincinnati Gold & Silver 


from its Kastern News Office 
| Woshington, Dd. C. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
PITTSBURGH | sweeper-vac. ELECTRIC CLEANERS e 
| Rive Chirky-one Hi oox Sireek Refining Co., - 
Bilishiegh | 206 Post Square CINCINWATI. 
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_ 


They are safe in our Fur Storage 
Vaults. Write or telephone 
Grant 4500—We will call for 


your goods. 


Remodeling done now at 
Special Summer Prices 


521 Vine Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


THE FAIRSTORE 
: Cincinnati's 
Progressive Department Store 
We Give and Redeem Surety Coupons 


er 


Delicious Summer Desserts 


‘Central Lunch Clib 


(Cafeteria Service) 


HOME COOKING 


327-331 Fourth Avenue, also 
Avenue and Wood &t., Pittsburgh 


of it deine Permanent Tribunals Proposed 


ne replied that ; okt mr 
navy wasthat. “4. One or more permanent tri- of the Bolshevik—the Hun. 


Ot go into them too! bunals to be appointed in respect of | 
e the age to begin| every important group of industries or | 
would give an op- trades, to investigate and adjudicate in | 
workingman'’s son. the case of any dispute between em- | 
of a duke, to ployer and employee when such dispute 
cannot be otherwise settled; suffjcient 

of such tribunals to be set up to ob- 

aa viate delay in dealing with any ques- 
“i that there was/tion referred for adjudication. Each 
| that which gave such tribunal to consist of two mem- 
jon. After| bers appointed by the employers, two, 


Fifth 


We buy old gold, old silver 
and platinum, and will pay you 


we 


weekly, The Labor Press, whith is ae 
acting as the organ of the American! Keenan Building, 
Federation of Labor, to offset the in- 
fluence of the more radical Yiddish | 
and Socialist .press in that section. | 
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ALL DEPARTMENTS 


York East Side has a new Yiddish. 
| All makes Auto Electrical Equipment repaired 
LARUEST IN AMERICA 


Service Station, 5952 Baum Bivd. 


- e 
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NEW YORK, New York—The New! 
Auto Electrical Accessories 
3 =! 
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Government so long as it suited them. 
This limited independence of the 
Tartars, moreover, had a very short 
life. It came practically to an end 
when the British forces reoccupied 
Baku jast November, and appointed a 
/military governor for the town, though 
ithe Tartars have been allowed to elect 
a Parliament for drawing up a con- 
titutiona! charter for themselves and 
carrying on! some measure of self- 


F PEACE 
VAUCASIA 


scusses Russian In- 
1 Need of Honest 
] Between the/¢ 
4d the Armenians 
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embryonic state. 


i Tartars, it must be pretty obvious 
h Stlan Science Monitor ‘that they scarcely possess 
and — The following | those elements which constitute the 
bilities of a settle- basis of a democratic government. As 

a rule they are fanatical, ignorant, 

ieee ween Sspe- and poor, and attached to the soil 

Phe Christian Science which belongs mostly to a few great | 
Ar hak Safrastian, an | landlords, Khans, Begs, and Aghas. | 
“i with the language | These landlords stil! hold the masses 
my Bains races that ‘of the Tartar people in a state of feu- 
‘ dal slavery. On the other hand, the 
between East and | complete dependence of the Tartar | 
[eopic upon the good will of thejr 


government within the borders of this | 


To anyone acquainted with the eco- | 
'nomic and political conditions of the | 


any of 


'MR. ALVAREZ’S ROLE 
IN SPAIN'S FUTURE 


Leader of Reformistas, It Is Pre- 


Prominent and Best-Known 


Political Light 


in 


I 
By The Christian Science Monitor special 
correspondent in Spain 
MADRID, Spain—lIt will have been 
| noticed that, after the statesmen who 


are in power, those who have 


'who are most vigorously 


‘for it, the name that ig most frequently 


| mentioned in cablegrams and dis-| 
patches from Spain, and in the Span- 
‘ish newspapers also for that matter,’ 
‘is‘that of Melquiades Alvarez. Yet his 


dicted, May Become Most. 


Spain | 


imme- | 


'diately withdrawn from it and those. 
scheming 


| best suggested from the begfnning that 
ithe Reformistas were in danger of be- 
‘ing carried away by their ideals, that | 
| er were all in the air, and so forth. 

he party was well established mor- 
al as it were, and has remained so, 
' but numerically it did not gain much | 
or become any considerable force. 
Early in its career, the King, recogniz- 
|ing its conscientiousness and its value, 
and being himself in some measure, a8 
‘is always 
inclined, invited Alvarez and Azcarate 
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PART OF TZECHS IN 


WORLD PROGRESS 


President Masaryk Says They 


understood, democratically | 


to the Palace, and there had a long. 


them which has be- 
historic. The King 


conference with 
‘come somewhat 


Are a Wall of Defense, 
Whilst Their Task Is to In- 
terpret the East to the West 


By special correspondent of The Christian 


_asked them to explain their position | 


| question of the future of a state that that we must play our part in the 


| 


and their ideals, and they did so 
frankly. With equal 
Alfonso told them of his own, and it. 
is said that no incident in the lives of 
any modern Spanish politicians ever 
imade such a profound impression upon 
'them as did that interview with those 


two Reformista leaders. 


_A Changed Point of View 


They came out from the Palace with 
| their outlook upon things completely 


frankness Don 


Science Monitor 
PRAGUE, Tzecho-Slovakia — The, 


has sprung, Minerva-like,a — fledged 
republic from Middle Europe's s cracked 


pate is an interesting one. Though 


its own borders practically everything 
it needs not only for self-support but 
for enrichment, two facts will keep it 


from being able to live unto itself. One 
is that, by upholding the right, it has 


Austrians.” was the Presidents com- 
ment. “But for all that, in our foreign 
policy we shall not make it our chief 
contern merely to get along with them 
(as get along we must for the sake of 
all of us who fought them). We are 


ready to enter into peaceful and just? 


dealings with them, whenever they are 
ready and in a position to reply in 
kind, and we will depend on popular 
education and the good sense of de- 
mocracy to keep our people in the 
right- attitude toward, them —neither 
one of antagonism nor, on the other 
hand, of carelessness. But our foreign 
policy is oriented beyond our German 
and Austrian neighbors, to the Allies, 
for it is in companionship with them 


making of the new earth. 


Farmers and Their Books 


Speaking for Bohemia especially, 


role, the President said: 
mian people are an educated people. 


\They all read, and the farmer in the 
field will talk to you about his books 


in 
Tzecho-Slovakia can produce within’ connection with the republic's future 
“The Bohe- 
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DETROIT TO OHIO 
CANAL IS PROPOSED 


ence Monitor 
‘re 


“hrietian Se 


& 
eater sews 


ts VW 
DETROIT. Mic irsement 
the waterways of the 


Board of Commerce has been 


ind 


higcan 


of committee 
Detroit 
given the plan originated by commer- 
Detroit a ahip 
south from Detroit to 
the Ohio River» 


interests af for 


canal directly 
Portsmouth, Ohto. 
which the government wil! be asked (o 
build The Board Commerce has 
made a study of the project and ia 
now preparing a survey to determine 
approximately the amount freight 
likely to be shipped to and from De- 
by this means 

It is considered that the canal, lead- 
ing directiy into the coal fields of West 
Virginia and Ohio, woul!d insure a bet- 
ter fuel supply for Detroit. Its com- 
mercial value would. consist chiefi¥ 
in supplying a short water route for 
transporting irom ore from the upper 
lakes south from Detroit. along with 


cial 


on 


of 


of 


and tell you what he thinks of them. 
The result of this is that the people 
have ideas, and at the present time 
hich those ideas tend toward social reform. 
In fact, one of our ideals is that we 
may. show the world that social jus- 


manufactured products from this city; 
and for bringing brick and other clay 
products north from the Ohio River 
district. 

Congress appropriated $250,000 tn 
March for a sur¥ey of the mechanical 
problems involved. Engineers under 
Col. Lansing H. Beach, Cincinnati, will 
begin to compile construction data in 
the near future. The canal would cost 
about $100.000.000. 


landlords makes them very docile fol- : 
he “Mus- | Personality and many of his preten-| changed, and thenceforward it was 
lowers of the policy which the us- | : 
landlords may choose to|S!0ns are much of a mystery to the| their view that the monarchy, as ex- 
. people out of Spain, as to which there. pressed in the person of Don Alfonso, ciate. otek wilt waee! 
is no better indication than the fact’ was the thing. and that all that was | leadership ee tations w 
‘that by the time many messages sent’ best for Spain might be accomplished, ‘° |!V@ UP to a Saskia from its: 
ltr adri ‘ih: the atane ON oe aa es av 
an essen- | from Madrid reach the stage of print’ within it. They conceived that they | ‘ose pach conduct in the war. 
in various foreign capitals, the name | might, in time, be virtually a republic | own admirable 3] kia will'| tice may be established without revo- 
of this eminent personage has been | with the King as leader of i. 2 ke The other is that Tzecho- ova ded by lution or disorder. I may say, in- 
ent the drivi force i Tartar | giv; ; ‘: ; . * | continue to be as nearly surrounded by 
e driving force in divided into two, with a comma in! a great dream. After a time they! ver, and will have ‘deed, that our internal policy will be 
world. Its leaders, who possess and between,, with the plain idea that: hegan to have their doubts upon the | Teuten = | formed with just that end in view 
‘Melquiades is one Spaniard, and Al-: jdea, and in the third 


moreover, 


suddenly won sisterhood with the 


ey, 
| group of nations: that stand for world 


st sonal odd 
and per | savatist”’ 


e 1915, Mr. Safrastian | pursue. 
& an intelligence offi- | 
British forces oper- | 

Of the world, after | 
pt, down the Per- 
en through Mesopo- | 
Bemaring the vicissi- 
n force which occu- 


‘A Reactionary Oligarchy 
The party of “Mussavat.” 

tially reactionary oligarchy, is at pres- | 

the 


vear of the! ‘° live forever on the alert. 


In view of these two facts a repre- | to establish justice, so that each citizen 


of and general geo- 
northern Cauca- |, 


fe, ‘ ° 


> reel of great Russia | 
gh the northern slopes— 


is Mountains are not 


ns with the same. 


st parts of Russia 


h in some districts | 


dtive Tartars and 
lan tribes outnumber 


ie crite settlements, | 
mic and administrative | 


rm Caucasus is as es- 
itt re Russian state as, 


a or the Volga | 


somewhat different in 
9 southern Caucasus, 


ict nationalities in par-— 
weloped an advanced | 


nal self-consciousness, 
sition to govern them- 
; to their own national 


Ey 


» Striving 


8 


h must be taken into 
ard to Transcaucasia. 
mn a century Russia 
r the conquest of re- 
‘the Caucasus range. 

'y on an arduous cam- 


to overcome the: 
myl, the @reat Tar- | 


Boho had intrenched 
of Caucasus. 
n Revolution of 


ee 


three chief nation-.| 


ucasia have deter- 


destinies by proclaim- | 


sendent republics, 


“uurrence of the Rus-| 


i state is now practi- 


il cannot take any) 


its right 
that 


ndicate 
happen 
‘of the 


the 


¥ 
“a6 


fact that a few 
troops have been 
in Transcaucasia 
r, the governing 


irt of the old Russian | 
mn and will continue to. 
‘the relations existing 
fans and Georgians, 


+ the attitude which 
itionalities may adopt 
e Tartars. Until the 
ion of 1917, the last- 
“comparatively insiz- 


political and eceu- | 


Transcaucasia, al- 


iat 
“ outnumbered each | 


ntioned two groups, 


ucasia has been, 
the complete dis- 
and of her army. 
futile to attaémpt 
0 how conditions are 
in that region in the | 
‘4 certain tendencies 
rom the collapse of. 
y well leave a mark | 
y of those nationali-. 
to their future inter- 
vith Russia, and 
¥ ( her. 
publics Proclaimed 
it, Georgians, Tartars, 
ave proclaimed them- 


dent republics with 
a, in form at least. 


nany by now that hs | “ 
“aucasia were the first | has been made that a Roval Commis 
Turkish | 


| Lord Bledisloe, referring to the pro- | 
/ posed Royal Commission, 


hcoOuraze the 
S and Baku. Their 
& at Kaku, Khan 
ce, and others, mus- 
Pan-Turanian banner 
| “Mussavat,.” joined 
irks. to whom they 
elated by racial 
Ous and linzuistic 
elaimed the § inde- 
baijan with their 
but as, in the mean- 
p being defended by 
San force against 
OKs, the Tartars zave 
lip to the Turks to 
» @ven after the ar- 
Hh detachment on ‘the 


“veal 


f 
om 


\ fu fell to the Turks 
Tast eeember, not 
juence of the 

ia ©o-Tartar forces, 
» lack in Baku of a 
| Capable of coord|i- 
ring forces of British, 
: nN troops, al! try- 
putting forth the 


expelling the en-| 
the | 
Federation of Business and Profes- 
‘sional Women's Clubs was organized 


oF two months 
jJoyed the satisfac- 
eeeeblic of Azer- 
it sovereign state, 


Ser (at Baku. 


fertheless. other con-/? 


of | 


. Caucasian | 
S altogether with Rus-. 


BEC- | 


af- | 


command a certain measure of intel-, 
and perhaps a greater | 


| lectual ability. 
‘measure of financial power. 
champions of Pan-Turanianism. 
summer of 1917, still in the 
stage of their organization, they adum- 
brated an ambitious scheme of Tre- 
uniting all Turkish-speaking 
“against the oppressions of 
imperialism.” : ie | 
short time they have indeed made re- 
markable progress in extending their | 
power in most parts of eastern Trans- 
‘caucasia, Daghestan and the Trans- 
caspian territory. So long as the’ 
British troops are in occupation of the | 
Cayicasus, the “Mussavat” movement, 
will be more or less in abeyance, and 
satisfy itself with a less militant form 
of activity. There is reason, however, | 


sre avowed 


western 


tinct as a political force, and it 
assume the shape of a conspiracy, 
i'most of the political movements 
these parts have started with 
potentiality. 

But what may locally affect the 
scope of this Tartar nationalist move- 


as 
in 
this 


/ment in the future are unquestionably | 
the Armeno-Georgian relations farther. 


west and southeast. A good many un- 
toward developments in the future 
might be avoided and comparative 
peace in Transcaucasia be secured, if 
Armenians and Georgians would con- 
clude an honest understanding on cer- 
tain boundary and economic questions 
which divide them sharply at the pres- 
ent moment. It is a question of mutual 
confidence. Such an understanding 
between Armenians and Georgians is 
devoutly wished for by 
part of both peoples; but its realiza- 
tion has evidently been obstructed, 


Owing to the pugnacity of a few mis-, 


‘guided on both sides. 


FARMING COUNCIL FOR 
BRITAIN 


Special to The Christian Science 

LONDON, England—The National 
Agricultural: Council met at The Sur- 
veyors’ Institution recently, under the 
presidency of Lord Selborne., 
port from the advisory committee on 


“intellectuals” 


Monitor 


ciliation committees for the purpose 
of dealing with disputes, or incipient 
disputes, in agriculture was discussed 
,at length, and the advisability of some 
such organization was generally 
‘ognized. 

The question 
the Board of Agriculture 


of reorganization 
was also 


cussed as to the desirability of the 
department being brought more 
closely into touch with agricultural 
lopinion in different parts of the coun- 
try. The announcement, made by the 
parliamentary secretary of the depart- 
| ment, that an Agricultura] Council 


and an Agricultural Board should be. 


the precedent already in 
existence in lreland, was welcomed. 
Colonel Weigall, M. P., Lord Bledisloe, 
'Mr. Padwick, Mr. Nunnery, Mr. Dallas, 
and others took part in the discussion, 

A memorandum drawn up by the 
National Farmers tnion for presenta- 
‘tion to the Prime Minister, asking him 
to declare the policy of the govern- 
ment with regard to agriculture, was 
also considered, more particularly in 
connection with a etatement which 


iset up on 


' 


sion for Agriculture is to be set up. 


hoped that it would be constituted on 


lines different from those of the Royal | 


Commission on Coal. It was of the 
greatest importance that the different 
interests concerned should be 
sented before it, and that it 
be judicial in character. In view also 
of the present agricultural position, it 
was important that the commission's 
report khould be available with as 
little delay as possible. He feared 
that to constitute a royal commission 
on agriculture on similar lines to the 
(Coal Comnwission would not conduce 
to a judicial expression of opinion. 
Lord Strachie referred to discrimi- 


should 


nation in milk prices and the scheme. 
' AZO 


Milk Producers Council which 
circulated, and submitted 


of the 
had been 


that these were matters which should| from republicanism. 
be dealt with at an early date by the: 
adylsory 


committee, 


LOUISIANA WOMEN’S FEDERATION 


Special to The (hrietian Sclence Monitor 
from its Southern News Office 


NEW ORLEANS, Louis&ina—A State 


here on June 19, and Miss Agnes Mor- 


Their | ris of New Orleans elected president 
r, never re-\and delegate to the national conven- 


them that Yhey tion of the federation in St. Louls. -An 


‘rs of Baku, 


red the Azerbaijan 
Se ‘ 
4. ee ~ 


industrial survey of women workers 
will be made here. 


Inthe: 
initial | 


peoples. 


comparatively | 


to believe that it is far from being ex-| 
may | 


the greater | 


PROPOSED 


A re-!| 


the subject of the setting up of con- , 


rec- 
of | 


ys considered, and various proposals dis-. 
Pt ult of the Russian | 


ibis 
jpad been preaanie to him, 


Sz “it e | : : 


repre- 


varez quite another. However, there 
is a considerable body of public opin- 
ion in Spain to the effect that at a 


war, when Spain was so uneasy and | 
the Left was agitating so much, when | 


/more things were béing said against 


not very distant date Melquiades Al-, 


varez will become the most prominent | 
meeting in the Plaza de Toros of all): 


and best known Spaniard of them all. 
Lerroux, the Radical Republican 
leader, who is not of 
Alvarez and for himself proclaims that 
the absolute republic is inevitable 


the party of. 


in| 


Spain and will come ere long, states, 


'frankly that “there 
capable of solving the existing  prob- 
lems and that is Melquiades Alvarez.” 
He said that at Malaga recently. 


is only one man | 


_ took care, 
It } 


_is desirable then to consider this man) 


‘in some personal and special manner. 


| Takes Life Seriously 
The leader of the comparatively 
small, yet influential Reformista Party, 
‘is of northern origin, for 
tive of Gison, the little but in 
ways important place on the 
‘not far from Oviedo. He is 


some 
coast, 
not 


long time, 
mass 


for a 
a great 


than 
was 


the monarchy 
previously, there 


t} se ( ‘ 5 se | 
1e sections of the Left, at which Al- ‘cided for us the 


varez intimated that he was tired of, 
that idea which must be fruitless and | 
that he and his people were going: 
back to simple republicanism. But | 
again he seemed to have feared that | 
decision as soon as it was made, and 
in the period that immedi- 
ately followed, to take no step in) 
confirmation of it. The Reformistas |} 


sanites recently ant 
ident Masaryk an expression of opinion | whole 


of The Christian 
sought from 


tative ‘ 
Presi- 


on how the new republic would meet | 


ithe problems thus presented. 


continued to act with complete inde- | 
| pendence. 


‘LORD D’ABERNON ON PROHIBITION | 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 


he is a na-'| 


LONDON, England—Lord d’Abernon. | 


'chairman of the Central Control Board, | 
in a postscript to the preface which| 


ay 


, , 
/man of very Impressive appearance OF | 


His features are small 
commonplace; 


they are even 


personality. 
‘and almost 
might say that 
and so 
his nature. Yet despite the 
eves and the little black mugtache 
‘there is a certain tenseness in 
looks, and his expression is commonly 
one of strain-—rarely is it lit with 
laugh or smile. 
Alvarez takes life 
‘seriously indeed. 
‘sympathetic face. 
and trained to 
professor of Roman Law. 
a deputy of the Cortes 
time in 1891 and 
ment continuously 
‘the last elections, when he lost 
‘seat and declined various offers for 
‘reinstatement in some other direction. 

For a long time he has been a verv 
close student of European and Amer- 
ican politics, and few Spanish poli- 
ticilans have a better knowledge of 
the inwardness of the various interna- 
tional- situations. 
of France and England, 
strongly 
his country on the same 
those countries. To 
paid many visits of some consequence; 
he 
a close study of 
conditions, and perhaps 
closely and sympathetically into touch 
with the most forceful elements in 
Paris during the, period of greatest 
strain, than any other Spanish 
tician.. After that visit he made vari- 
‘ous speeches, in which he urged in the 
most vigorous language a rallying cf 
Spain to the side of the Allies, but. at 
the same time he stopped short of 
intervention which, he said, was not 
practicable for Spain. 

There were times in the past 


politics 
is a kindly, 
educated 


and 
Yet 
He 


it 
was 


for the first 


up to the time 


and believes 


lines as in 


circumstances and 


when 
he 
intervention. 
been practicable 
Allies’ enthusiasm 
professed with such 
somewhat weak position 


but pro- 
Alvarez 
was ina 
it had 


for Spain, 
such as 
fervor, 
when 


some | 


came more: 
at Chattanobdga for the 


his | 


-Drink Trade,” 
'which has just been published, 
weak | « ' 
are not a faithful indication of | 
small | 


he contributes to the Rev. Henry | 
Carter's book on 
second 


a edition of 


Says:. 
can alcohol be controlled. 
The United States has 
Control impossible, nothing’ 
avail total prohibition.’ | 


tion is, 
not? 
"NO. 


is 


is 


of but 


| Canada appears to take the same view. | 


| My 
It is easy to see that |! 
very i. 


opinion—as regards this country: 
different. I believe that control | 
effect all that is required, and/| 


is 
can 


_ would -possibly give more than would: 


the law and became a'| 
He became | 


remained in Parlia- | 
ot | 


his | 
lapse to pre-war conditions, | 


be gained under prohibition. 
issue admittedly doubtful. 
pends upon the good 
publie 
If, instead of having 
control to choose between, 
lay between prohibition and 


is It de- 


prohibition 
a 


not hesitate to support prohibition at 
any cost, rather than be a party to the 
national disgrace which would be in- 
volved in a deliberate and voluntary 


return to a lower level,” 


He is a firm friend. 
in the social development of | 
France he has| 


went there during the war to make} *° 
' Germany 


poli- | 


came very near to advocating such. 
It may or may not have | 


no practical or constructive proposals | 


to offer. 


Some say that it is too often. 


a fault in this highlv capable man that | 


he hesitates too much, too often con- 


siders an alternative and looks behind, | 


the bold stroke. the firm 
They say 
been conspicuous jn 
regard to the sore 
troubles of recent times, and that 
stronger man would have seized, 
advantage, such opportunities as 


Beppe p r- 


fears 
sion. 
his conduct 
home 


° 'g 


deci-— 
that such a fault. has | 
in | 
political | 

4 | 


shea to take stich decisions: in Spain| 


in these days. 


Leader in Social Reform 


Hie is now the leading light of the. 


Institute of Social Reforms, an or- 


ganization which is sometimes appeal-' 


ed to for arbitration purposes in the 
case of strikes which defy other au- 
thorities for their settlement. He and 
Gumersindo Azcarate were the twin 
pillars of this scheme of progress and 
aijvancement, but now Azcarate is 
gone, and the institute, with all its 
possibilities, is now mainly Alvarez. 
In the same way Alvarez and Azcarate 
were virtually the founders some years 
of the Reformista Party. 
was a section which detached 
It set 
it 


itself 


gram of its own, and 


by the Republicans might, after all, 


whole length of a great constitutional! 
upheaval and the establishment of a 
republic. They thought that there 
might be modifications in the Constitu- 
tion, perhaps, and that a government 
might 
strong progressive policy that 
satisfy all their requirements. 

The Reformistas are a party of great , 


up a pro-' 
put forward. 
‘the proposition that the political and 
social advantages which were sought 
he | 
‘gained in Spain, without going to the 


This. 


be established with a really| 
would | 


| “FROLASET CORSETS” 
. [adeals, but thoes who know Spain | 241 Woodward Ave. DETROIT, MICH. 


INTERNED MEN RELEASED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern News Office 
NEW ORLEANS, Louisiana Hans | 
Forscheimer, 
Adam, who were 
during 
Justice 


Cauz ht 
the war, 
agents, 


Ziving aid to: 
by Depart- 
ment of 
period of 
war, have been released and have re- 
turned to New Orleans. 


was the materialistic 
part of its world task is to ‘get along’ | = 


with Austria and Germany. 
less danger of the renublic forgetting | 


many 


inigh 


| now 


“The Control of the; 


| pret in turn the West to the East. 
have the western education superim- 
posed on a Slav foundation; we are, iN’ Similar schools at New Orleans and 
|at Olga, Louisiana, are making good 
progress and will be maintained per- 
Orleans school 


After all, the vital and essential ques- | 
OF} 
said | 


But the! 
‘terpretation. 
sense of the national existence has made us care, 
and the wisdom of Parlfament. | 
and. 
the choice. 
re-' 
should. 


Phil Adam, and Rahart | 


“Our geographical position has de- 


cast in the new world-drama of prog- 
'ress that is now beginning, said 
President Masaryk. “But, of course, 


how we shall pl 
future. The world, 
cently come 
unde 


dvke Pan-Germanism 


against 
Europe. 


stretches across 


‘history do not realize that we are the | 


westernmost people of our blood, a' 


Slav nation thrust out into the Occi- 


' dent. 
new order of things is far more than | 


'merely to be part of a wall of defense. | 
which wel for adult 
which. 


It is to interpret the East, 
do understand, to the West, 


/does not understand it; and to inter-' 
We 


westerners as well as Slavs. | 


is our qualification 


fact, 
This 


'sary to a permanent peace. 


Must Get Along With Teutons 
“The nations need not fear our in- 
Our 


intensely for the things of the soul, 
and whether the Tzech be 
Catholic, Protestant, or 
he has what I can only 


life, 


his offering to it will grow. 
lieves that this attitude is 
of the true culture of which 
travesty.” 


“Tzecho-Slovakia realizes that 


Austrianism means than any 
land, for it has fought 


centuries. But, 


what 
other 


different neighbors. 
“We are aware 
surrounded 


we are well-| 
Germans 


that 
by 


mel boc 


as 


DETROIT 
The Annual Clearance of 
WOMEN’S, MISSES’ 


SPRING APPAREL 


Now in Vogue 


P'S 


AND GIRLS’ 


Re LL 


ene ee 


this store can help you. 


and helpful salespeople. 


ANidor7 


DFE. TROP r 


a) 


When You Are Planning for Your 
Summer Comforts 


For weeks and weeks we have been planning for the 
time when you would have actual needs, and now that it has arrived, we are in 
a position to take the responsibility of saving you time and unnecessary shopping 
around, because our stocks are complete and our prices moderate. 

A!l through this great establishment you will find scores of helpful suggestions 


(e 


SHOES 
for WOMEN 


wear our shoes he. 
the true value 


SHOES 
for MEN 


It ts economy to 
cause they represent 
of quality. 


Nettleton’s Shoes for Men 
Garside’s Shoes for Women 


Good shoes are always an economy. 


‘’* Booterye” 


Vv. V. McBRYDE 
David Whitney Bldg. 


265 Woodward Avenue, DETROIT T | 


Milton Corset Shop Pringle Furniture Co.| 


Exclusive Agency 


Exclusive Styles 
In Misses’ and Women’s 
Suits, Coats, Dresses. 


Skirts, Waists and Furs. 


‘GeRoflims Cr 


259 Woodward Ave., Washington inion 
DETROIT 


FURNITURE OF QUALITY 


Bugs, Linoleum, Pictures and F 
Pictures Framed to Order 


121-123 Gratiot Avenue, DETROIT 


Science . 


for aiding: 


in that interpretation of one part er manently. 
the world to another which must pre- | has more than 200 pupils, and the one | 
cede the perfect understanding nec es-| 


long struggle for! 


Roman) 
freethinker, 
characterize | 
as a deeply religious attitude toward | 
and from this root his relation- | | 
ships with the rest of the world and). 

He be-'!| 
the basis | | 
kultur 


a 
There is) 
it for’ 
while victory | 


and interned; has brought freedom, it has not brought 
the | 


and | 


' Woodward 


WIRICK’S 


of the State may receive 
rd for his contribution 


| Wa tO 


One listener who was present 


Socialist Party is in the minority. 
“It is socialism,” was 
“the practical 


to know us, generally lems step by step while, in the mean- 
rstands that we are a part of the time, human nature is being lifted to 
that’ a higher plane by the education that al. 
But true democracy confers. 
| those who are not familiar with our,;ism is the curp of lawlessness and 


bolshevism~—not its cause.’ 


| SCHOOLS FOR ALIENS OPENED 


Because of this our task in the | Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


from its Southern News Office 


of Hammond and Independence 
June, by t 


tee of the state Council of Defense. 


The New 


—— 


at a races 150. 
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r "Sold at Factorysto-Y ou Pha 


| Grinnell Bros. 


Onn e. 
Make F (ano 
¢ 
Endorsed by Calve, Gadski, Nordica 
aud other famous artists, 
Beautiful, rich toned Grand and 


Upright Models. Easy payments. 


Grinnell Brothers 


°4 STORES HEADQUARTERS 
243- 247. Woodward Ave., DETROIT 
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— 


eee 


re-. 
marked that this sounded like social-'| 
‘ism, even though it was the view of 
réle for which we are the President of a country in which the 


the reply, 
socialism whith does 
ay that part is a dif-, not forget that untested theory can- 
ferent matter, and om it depends our, not be made a safe basis for a govern- | 
that has so re-' ment, and is wifi ing to work out prob-| 9 


Such social-' 


NEW ORLEANS, Louisiana—Schools | 
foreign-born residents of, 
Louisiana were opened at the towns 
in 
Americanization commit- 
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Walk-Over Boot Shops 


153 Woodward™Avenue 
| 260 Woodward Avenue 
1! 2960 Woodward Avenue, Highland Park 


DETROIT 


! 


Men's, Boys’ and 
Youths’ Shoes 


Women's, Misses’ and 
Children's Shoes 


“MADE GOOD SINCE 18385"" 


my a 


Makers of High Grade Candies | 
216 Woodward Avenue 
DETROIT, MICH. 


/LUNCHE ON SUPPER 


ee ee 


~ Hair’s Restaurant 
| CHOICE FOOD 


» Cool, Light Dining Rooms. Conveniens 
| Location. Efficient Service. 


258 Woodward Avenue. DETROIT 


A Shoe for All Walks of Life. 


Woodward and 
Adams Aves. 
DETROIT 


and 
Adams Aves. 
DETROIT 


Glove and 


33 Grand River Ave., West, Detroit, Michigan 


GLOVES 
WOMEN, CHILDREN 


HOSIERY 
IN ALL THE DESIRABLE COLORS 


All kid gloves bought here repaired 
Dependable Merchandise at 


for MEN, 


free. 
reasonable prices. 


Distinctive Jewelry 


D. PRINGLE. Manager 


DIAMONDS—WATCHES 


Hugh Connolly and Son 
State at Griswold, DETROIT 


‘MacDiarmids Candies 


32 Broadway 


211 Woodward Ave., cor. 
McMillan Branch, Opp. Pontchartrain 
747 Woodward Ave. cor. Alexandrine 

1505 Woodward Ave., just below Boulevard 

DETROIT, MICH. 


. 


osiery Shop 


| Pontiac( Mich. Store. 12 N. Saginaw] 
} 


Grand River | 


his due re- 
the} 


DRY LAW PENALTY REDUCED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
LANSING, Michigan An amend- 
ment to the Lewis Liquor Bill which 
| would make violations of the fprohibi- 
tion law in Michigan a misdemeanor 
instead of a felony, as now designated, 
was defeated in the Senate of the 
state Legislature by a vote of 21 to 7. 
The bill, as finally passed, by a vote of 
27 to 1, reduces the penalty for the 
| first offense from six months in prison 

| to 30 days in jail. 


E-xquisite Novelties in 


Soft Summer 
Skirts 


These are unquestionably the 
most beautiful skirts we have ever 
introduced. Fashioned from soft, 
diaphanous, shimmering | fabrics 
and pretty Georgette crepes. Sev- 
eral of the models trimmed with 
medallions of fine filet lace. In 
white, in pink, in blue. The most 
attractive skirts we have ever 
shown. 


Prices $25 and $29.50 


FIREPLACE 
COAL AND WOOD 


For cheery, warm, lasting fires order some 
of our “Britelite” cannel coal, or Northera 


Michigan hard, body, seasoned wood. 
Fe {s UNITED 2) (y 
fuels SUPPLY! 
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DETROIT 


Presenting 


CORRECT STYLES 


Costumers to Cowes 


ee 


| Stites Prints 
' and Fine Binding 
‘The RICHMOND & BACKUS CO, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Established 1842. 


a 


“The House of F lowers” 


For over fifty years we have supplied flowers 
to the particular people of Detroit, both while 
|} at home and abroad. Our service by wire ex- 
'tends into every city and town in the country, 
enabling you to remember your friends away 
as easily as when you are at home. 


JOH1. BREITMEYER’S SONS 


| 26- 28 Broadway, David Whitney Bidg., 
DETROIT. MICH. 


TE 


Every Thin g 


for the Camping 
Trip Complete 


Tents and_ all 
equipment -—— for 
rent or for sale. 


On O 
NTON 
ivd Washington Boulevard 
DETROIT 


MENS AND BOYS’ 
ASHERY. 


at Bates 
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BARING IS RESUMED IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE EQUITY CASE _ 


HEARD ~ 


EA MASTER \» 


4 the Proceed-. 


1 by This elere- | 
Transcribed From the’ 
icial Stenographer | 


Of 


you remember? 


‘labor, didit. A. Yes. 


I can't tell the date. 
show if it 


was? A. Well, 
The records will 
portant. 

Q. Was there any other time that 


The Master—Now, 
want to know that date, Mr. Bates; 
there is no dispute about it. Wouldn't, 
it be useful to have it now if his evi-| 
dence is useful? 

Mr. Whipple 


next witness when he did it. 


chusetts — Hear-_ 
jits of the Board of 
e Christian Science Pub- 
. the Christian Sciente 
and J. V. Dittemore 
emore y. the Christian 
“of Directors resumed 
the Supreme Judi- 
he Commonwealth of | 
sterday. 
@ with the notice printed | 
per May 21, The| 
Monitor gives space 


satim report of the pro-| often and stay until the paper comes | 


as transcribed from. 
¢ offers stenographer. | 


1 


The Master—There cannot be any 
dispute about it. 
Mr. Whipple— 
vember, 1918—August to November, 
was it? The latter part of August, 
1918. (To the witness.) Does that 

accord with your memory? 

The Witness——-As I remember it, yes, 
sir. 

Q. Was there any other occasion 
except when this paper was changed 
over that you reca]l! staying there late 
at night? -A. Why, whenever I am 
in town I go there in the evening very) 


I go! 
twelve! 


off, until 12:30 to 1 o'clock. 


home, leave there, between 


/and one. 


H DAY | 
1 Court Room, Boston, | 
tts, July 3, 1919 
son—If Your Honor 
| like at this stage to. 
nassages from the rec- 
ors to which I re-| 
, it having been de-| 
counsel, as | rec ol- 
was anything ' in. 
supporting my asser- 
is a record of March | 
= Honor will recol-_ 
ays after the expulsion | 
‘pulsion of Mr. Ditte- 
Rowlands. It reads as) 
5 of their records: | 
had an interview. 
P. Smith, who was | 
ter with Attorneys | 
and. Leon M. Abbott, | 
to the possible retire- | 
iitemore as Trustee un- 
ED Baker Eddy.’ 
it entry on the next day, 
ning the matter: 
oy an interview 
P. Smith, who re- 
erview with Attorneys 
ott, who saw no reason 
‘should not be declared 
rate of the Benevolent. 
Case Mr. Dittemore 
eeien —” 
ent Association is an- 
te body of this Church: 
idvised waiting a while. 
action to affect) 


; trusteeship under the 
= r Eddy, so as not to 
ntests on hand at the 
unsel advised that when 
te one the request, it 
from his co-trustees 
| this board.” 
erstand that there are 
mt references to these: 
| these records and I 
, if I may, upon dis- 
_ entries to introduce | 
} in ‘the case. I sub- 
tement of yesterday is 
fed by the records of, 


conference is held, 


trustees? 


Q. What time do you go down 
there? A. Why.I go down anywhere | 
from 8 to 9 o'clock. 

Q. In the evening? A. Yes. 

@. Then your duties on these days 


when you staved all night were from. 


were, 
I always attended the} 


8 or 9 o'clock in the evening 
i\they? A. .No; 


{conferences in the afternoon and oc- 


casionally went there in the morning) 


to the,publishing house. 
‘Q. Occasionally? A. Yes, sir. 
Q@. But as a matter of fact, these 


evening times that you speak of were. 


times when you went in at 8 or 9 
o'clock in the evening and stayed until 
the paper came off the press? A. Yes. 

Q. Which was about 12 o'clock? 


Goes to press at 12:30, as a rule. 


Q. What was the necessity of your) 
being there to watch that paper come | #8 4 Breat many times on behalf of 
A. Why, as a trustee | 


in the. 


off the press? 
JI felt that I have an interest 
‘work: I don’t know as there is an ab- 
solute necessity, because the organiza- 
tion is such that it could have been 
done very well without me, but I have 
a very keen interest in the paper, and 


I enjoyed attending the @iitorial con-. 


ferences, which I have done many 


times. 
Q. 


Yes; but those are not held be- 


tween eight o'clock and midnight, are 


at 8:30 the editorial 
the news editorial, 
at 8:30 every evening. 

Q. Is that a conference with the 
A. No, it is a conference of 
the editors. 

Q. Do the trustees as a rule meet 
with them? A. Well, occasionally 
we do. 

Q. Just occasionally? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you recall anything special 
that you did on any of these night ses- 
sions that it was necessary for you 
to do? A. At one time we had con- 


they? <A. ‘Yes: 


siderable trouble in our mailing room, 


because we completely changed or 
quite changed our system in the mail- 
ing room, and from the standpoint of 
bringing out harmonious action it 


was felt that some one ought to be in 


Eirother is a trifle ir-| 
ci his statement; I. 
re, that he won't object. 
| a statement. At this 

S endeavoring to make 
lent With us as counsel | 

Best; Mr. Dittemore 
ose very positions. 
i—Now, as long as you 
go outside of anything 
vidence in this case, | 
ement which is to the 
iT you, not once but. 

you had made a. 
aeest you had’ im- 
> of maintaining the 
n Science Churgh 
Jirectors by expelling 

190 had sincerely main- 
id knew the evidence, 
ught to consider se- 
you would not retrace 

@ it was too late and 
4d into this litiza- 
1) yote, put Mr. Ditte- 
hat board, and try to 
affairs with common 
as with zeal. That is 

am to you. 

imit you were very 
/gome arrangement by | 
lemore could be put 
” rd, but your efforts 
isful. 
m—And your efforts 
your case are not 
® very reason that you 
the only man who 
do it. 

Fortunately, counsel 
Eaecision of the case. 

Resumed 
jination, Continued 
= s.) Now, Mr. Row- 
00d you to say yester- 

oppent many nighis 

Shouse? A. Yes, sir. 
| you spend the nights 

g house” A. Well, I 
the time that The 
ged over to a morn- 
yed there all night 
Me , until early in the 


ae 


n was that? A. Well, 
‘the date. 
any other time when | 
/all night long A. 
yed there a numer of 
z hours of the morn- j 
ping accommoda- 
Tione that I know of. 
‘you mean by saying 
e all night long? Do 
Srauy: A. Yes; |! 
ailing room until the 
_— many times 


QA "mean by a great 
. Well, 1 was there at. 
a every night for a 


t the time when the 
ged from an evening. 
edition? A. Yos. | 


standpoint, 


and 


‘part 
pended upon every man to live up to 


the 


tember and August, 


the mailing room to help from a men- 


tal standpoint as well as physical, so 


I volunteered to go into the mailing 
room and stay there unti! that was 
worked out. ! 

Q. And what did you do? A. Well, 
I did the best I could from a mental 
working from the stand- 
point of Christian Science; and ! also 
helped to wrap up papers, count them, 
do the same labor that anyowe 
else did. 

Q@. Was it necessary for 
wrap the papers? A. Not at all. 

Q. Did you consider that your en- 
gfagements as trustee were so that vou 


could go in and wrap papers and make 
out the 
never considered 


ist? A. Well: 

that a trustee was 
any more important than any other 
of the institution, that it de- 


mailing 


his highest ideals of what was right. 
Q. Didn't you consider- 
Mr. Whipple—-Finish your answer. 
A. Well, I feel every man in the 
institution, from the standpoint of 
Science, has as important a position 
as a trustee in working out the salva- 


tion of man and the good of the cause. 


Q. You consider, you say, that 
every man has as important a position 
as the trustees? A. I think so, from 
standpoint of Christian Science, 
yes, sir. 

Q. But when you come to fix the 
salaries you don't consider that, do 
you? A. NO; we 

Mr. Whipple—.He doesn't seem to be 
so much on the salary question as 
some people are. 

Q. How many people inthe pub- 
lishing house receive a salary of 
$6000 or over? A. Well, I couldn't 
tell you that. 

Q. Well, you don't know, as a trus- 
tee”? A. I! couldn't tell you how many. 

Q. You can't tell, as a trustee of the 
Publishing Society, how many em- 
ployees you have that have a salary of 
$6000 or more? A. I wouldn't attempt 
to Say exactly; I could give you an 
estimate. 

Q No. If all you have is an esti- 
mate, after spending nights at the 
publishing house, | don't think we 
want the estimate. As a matter of 
fact, you were away not only 192 meet- 
ings during the 18 moriths before these 
proceedings were brought, but you 
were away at times as much as a 
month at a time, were you not’? A. Yes. 

Q. And because of your business 
engagements in the south and else- 
where”? A. Not always. 

Q Well, sometimes you were away 
as much as a month or more on that 
account? A. Yes. 

Q. And as a matter of fact in Sep- 
very soon after 
this change of the paper from a night 
edition to a morning edition, you were 
away over four weeks, 
A. I think so. 

The Master—September, 1918? 
"Mr. Bates—1915. 


But you don’t remember when. 


is im-, 


-We shall show by the} 
out and,to fold some of the papers—j/ could he? 


A. Why, I don’t place | 


It was along in No-| 


‘cause, which I did. 


A. | 


marily 


you to 


were you not? 


right to be, too. 
Yes?} A. Yes. 

Q. I am not saying anything about. 
that, but you were away? A. Yes. 
} .Q. About that time, over four weeks 
j at atime? A. I was entitled, accord- 
ing to the trustees, 


Q. 


| taken that; I have never asked for a 
vacation. 


Q. 


to four months of | deal. 
I stippose you) vacation in two years and I have never! that I have. 


Q. And that involved some + aaa The Witness—yYes, I ‘felt I had a! much you can’t remember? A. No, | 
not at all; 


I didn’t say that, Governor. 
Q. Well, I do not wish to put any-| 

thing into your mouth.that you do not) 

intend.. A. I hope you wont. 

Q. But I understood you had been. 
living an active life and going a great| 
Is that right? A. Yes, I hope) 
I-did not come down here : 
to go to sleep. 

Q. And no man could be looking | 


Can you tell anything else that | after, no matter how able he was, all; tion to your duties as trustee? 


you did in the publishing house on!/the interests that you were looking | 


wrap them up? 
any particular emphasis on wrapping 
the papers. I only tried to show by— | 

Q. 
you did? A. 
be of assistance wherever 
seemed +o be need of it. 

Q. Well, 


A. Why, 
work very well, 
it 
(do anything that is needed to be done. 

Q. If you were away over 


do that as well as anything else and) 
there 

‘assume the other thing. 
you had people employed | 
for that special purpose, did you not? | 
ves, we did, and they did the | 
but I do not consider | 
beneath the dignity of a trustee to’ 
| record 
four | 
| weeks at a time as late as August and! 


September of last year, or as late as’! 
September of last vear, that was more} 
than a year after you had accepted | 


your position, wasn't it, as 


|'A. I think so. 


trustee? | 
train for Chicago via New 


Q. And vou do not deny that. you | 
were away on account of business, do: 


—other business, I mean, than 


A. No. 


you 
trustee”? 


vacation? A. No, I was not. 

Q. It was because of interests out- 
side the publishing house? A. No, 
not altogether; because when I went 


! 


a | 


A. He ought to be, if he} 


liyed up to his job. 
Q It would require a 
activity, wouldn’t it? A. 


great deal of | 
Yes. I dont) 


Well, I am assuming that. 
Whipple—No, you are trying to 


Q. 
Mr. 


Mr. Bates—No; I am assuming that 
it does not take any more than what | 
he thinks he possesses. 

Q. Now, Mr. Rowlands, let me re- | 
fresh your memory by reading this! 
of Oct. 1, 1918, which was 4a-' 
year and two months after your em- 
ployment as trustee. A. Yes. Well, 
I accepted the position. 

o. Thais is z record of the trus- | 
tees of Oct. 1, 1918: 

“Mr. Rowlands left the night! 
York, and | 
conferring witt-Mr. Strawn 
continue to Picayune, ; 
business affairs | 


on 


after 
Chicago wil] 
where his individual 


'will require his attention for several | 


Q. That is, you were not away on a| 
| 


to Chicago, many times they asked me 


nection with the Christian 
offices there, engaged new offices. 
consulted people in Chicago. 
closing contracts for paper. I was 
the Publishing SoCiety. 

Q. And there were times when you 
went to Chicago on your. personal 
business and never went into the office 
at all? A. Yes, a number of times. 

Q. Of the Publishing Society? A. 
Yes, sir; a number of times, ves, sir. 

Q. And. as a matter of fact, while 
there were times when you might have 
stepped into the publishing Office in 
Chicago, or consulted Mr. Strawn in 
regard to your legal rights, in Chi- 
cago, you were nevertheless away pri- 
on your own business, were 
vou not? A.- Why, yes, I will say 
that. 

Q. And there is no publishing office 
down in Picayune, Mississippi? A. 
Not of the Christian Science Publish- | 
ing Society, no. They publish a paper. 
there. 

Q. 
egram 
of 1918, 
quire you to stay 


Do you remember sending a tel- 
to the trustees in September 
that vour business would re- 
in the south for at 
least four weeks more? A. | might 
have sent a telegram; I don’t remem- 
ber just the words of it. 

Mr. Bates—-Do vou wish to see this 
record before I read it? 

Mr. Whipple—What is it? I have 
no objection to your reading any rec- 
ord of the Board of Trustees. 

Mr. Bates—This is a record from 
the Board of Trustees. 

Mr. Whipple—-Subject to our objec- 
tion if it does not seem to be material, 
but we have no records which we 
desire to have concealed. 

Mr. Streeter—-You did not 
show it to Mr. Dittemore’s 
Governor Bates. 

Mr. Bates — I 
all. 

Mr. Streeter Oh, -were you? 
we have no objection. 

Mr. Bates-——Yes. sir. | 

Mr. Streeter— And we believe that 
all the records of all the parties here 
should be put into this case; we have 
no objection to anything in the way 
of official records. 
, Mr. Thompson 
put in. 

Mr. Bates—-This 
2 1918. of the Board 

“A telegram from 
was repeated by Mrs. 
the trustees, in which 
the demands of his 
probably necessitate his remaining in 
the south for at least four weeks 
more, and asking whether this ar- 
rangement would be agreeable ta the 
trustees. The trustees wired Mr. 
Rowlands that they believed he 
should take such time as he deemed 
necessary for the adjustment 
affairs; that this would be satisfactory 
to them. They asked, however, inas- 
much as he expected to be in Chicago 
next Saturday, whether it would be 
practicable for him to come to Boston 
for a meeting Monday afternoon and 
Tuesday morning, as there were a 
number of important questions to be 
aisposed of.” 

Q. Did- you 
the record states? 
have, yes, sir. 

Q. And did you come on to Boston 
for a day or two? A. Well, I can't 
remember, but I am sure I! did if they 
asked me to come, 


®. And do you know how long you 


‘ty 


offer 
couns®!, 
addressing 


was you 


Provided it is fully 
is a record of Sept 
of Trustees, 

Mr. Rowlands 
Rowlands to 
he stated that 
business. would 


send such a wire as 


A. Well, 


Weil, | spend at that office 


/ spent 


to look after different matters in con-: 
Science | 
We opened new. 
We. 
I made’ 
trips to New York in connection with 


rence practice; 


weeks. Under the circumstances this | 
absence was heartily granted and ap- 
proved of by the Board of Trustees.” 

A. Yes. 

Q. These important matters that 
you came back for included the send- 
ing of the memorandum or statement, 
I assume, that the trustees sent to the | 
Board of Directors on Sept. 30? A. 
Yes. 

Q. Now, are you a practitfoner of | 
Christian Science? A. Why, I try) 
to be; yes, sir. I try to practice the 
principles of Christian Science. 

Q. If I am wrong, set.me right, but 
doesn't that term have a certain defi- 
nite meaning to Christian Scientists? 
ie ¢ 

Q. And what does it mean? A, 
Why. a Christian Science practitioner 
is one who gives his time to Christian 
Seience practice. 

Q. And what is the Christian Sci- 
what do you mean by 
that? Healing and treating cases? 
A. Yes. 

Q. And you 
Yes. 


Q. 


do that, do vou? A.,'| 


And no person except those who| 


‘are healers or practitioners are al-. 


| 
| 


| 


}* Q 


of his: 


I must |: 


please, 


had been in the south when you sent. 


the wire that you would have to stay 
there four weeks more on account of 
your business demands? A. I do not. 

Q. Now, as a matter of fact, 
cause of ‘these pressing matters they 


be- 


did send for you and you came back | 


to Boston and were there on Oct. 1, 
were you not? 

Mr. Whipple- 
guess, of September, 
‘it up, Governor. 

A. Yes, I think so; 
| show. 

Q. Now, on Oct. 1, having come 
back to Boston for these important 
matters which were needing attention, 
you again left for Chicago and the 
south, did you not? A. Well, I have 
led such an active life that I can’t 
but if you will let 


There on the 26th, I 


the records will 


‘remember dates, 
,me refer -— 


4. 


change should, 


if you will look | 


lowed to have their cards in the Jour- | 
nal? A. I should say, yes. | 

Q. And you have your card in _ the, 
Journal? A. Yes. 

Q. And how long has it been in the! 
Journal? A. Oh, I think about—I am| 
not sure; I should judge eight months. | 

Q. Eight months? You mean— A. | 
[am not sure. 

eo. You mean 
months”? A. Yes. | 

Q. And how much of the time have, 
vou given to your occupation or busi-! 
ness as a practitioner or healer during | 
those eight months? IF o>w many Cases | 
have vou treated? A. Well, I-could 
not*tell you how many I have treated, : 

Q. Well, do you have regular office: 
hours for the treatment of cases? A, 
No; by appointment. 

Q. By appointment? “A. Yes. 

Q. And by appointment where? A. 
In Boston at 256 Huntington Avenue 
| have an office which I pay for my- 
self, without any assistance from The 
Christian Science P ublishing Soc lety 
or The Mother Church. 

Q And how much 
ce 
since 


the 


the past eight! 


time do you) 

Vell, I have 
this litigation 
misunderstand- 


little 
up, or 


very 
has come 
ings. 
(). 
there 
there, 
tried 
() 
Well, 


much did you spend. 
Well, I used to go 
every morning 
morning. 
time? 


Well, how 
before? A. 
when in town, 
to be there every 
And for how long a 
I had no special time. 
Had no special time? <A. No. 
No special office hours? A. No. 
And you do not remember how 

cases you have treated? A.! 
Had very few there 

QM. And could you say how 
times you have been in your offic 
that office I refer to--as a practitioner 
during the last eight months, say? A. 
Whenever | was in the office I felt! 
that | was there as a practitioner, if: 
anyone called on me for help. 

Q. How many times have you been | 
in the office, then? <A. I can’t tell | 
you that. I believe you can tell better | 
than | can, you have been keeping! 
such close track of me. 

Q. Are you willing to take my t@s- | 
timony’? A. {fam willing to assume, 
you are an honest man, but | do noi 
take your methods as honest the way | 
you have been operating. 

Q. Were you asked that question? 

No. nee 
Mr. Bates—-Then | ask it be stricken 
from the record. 

The Master--] think we may 
it out. 

Mr. Whipple Well, 
the beginning 
which was by the Governor himself, 
ought to zo out too. 

The Master— Well, very likely it was, 
but I do not think it has given us very 
much information—additional infor- 
mation regarding the case, 

Mr, Whipple-—Quite so. But if the 
interchange goes out, the whole inter- 
and I quite agree that 
if the method of putting questions and 
gettine answers is-followed it will be! 
an advantage to all of us. 

Q. Are you familiar with Section 9. 
of Article XXV of the Manual, which | 
provides.as follows A. What page, 
is that? 

Q. Page 82. <A. Yes. 

Q. “Members of this church who 
practice other professions or pursue. 
other vocations shall not advertise as. 
heglers exeépting those members who) 
are officially engaged in the work of | 


A. 


(), 
) 
many 


many + 


A. 


leave 


if Your Honor 
of the colloquy, | 


Christian Science, and they must de- | 
Q. That is, you have been going 80 | vote ample time for faithful practice.” 


* 


you? 


| retary. 


| appropriated 
me? 


in| ‘ 


_the 


|and bug 
' by the 
/that you put in an assent to that state-| 
/ment merely as a matter of courtesy 


perhaps, 


» 2a , 
Q. You are familiar with that, 
A. Ye. 


Q. Then you had not only your 


business duties and responsibilities to 
|attend to relating to the lumber busi- 


ness and these. various partnerships 
and corporations, but you have also 
had the business of a healer, which the 
Manual requires you to give ample 
time to, to take up your time in addi- 
A. Yes. 


Q. By the way, Mr. Rowlands, that 


those nights except to mentally help) after, and not be a pretty active man, | copy of the letter that you pulled out 


of your pocket yesterday on the stand, 


‘of Mr. Dittemore’s letter—how did you 


happen to have that copy of that letter 


in your pocket? A. How do you mean, 


Can you think of anything else | think any more than I possess, how-| Governor? 
- to show that I could | ever. 


Q. Where did you get it? A. Why, 


_I got it from Miss Farr. 


Miss Farr. 
Yes. Our sSec- 


A. 
A. 


From whom? 
Miss Farr? 


Q. 
Q. 


Q. And when did you get it? A. 


The night before. 


Q. And was it Judge Thompson's 
copy? A. Well, I didn't think it was 
Judge Thompson's— 

Q. You did not understand why he 
it, then? A. Pardon 
Q. He it, let him 


toek then—you 


have it? 


Mr. 
am 


Thompson—Just a moment. | 
flattered by the designation 
‘Judge, but it is*as erroneous as the 
other. I did not take this witness’ 
copy; I took one which you took from 
me which I got from Mr. Dittemore. 
Mr. Bates—I thought no one would 
speak with such assertion as you have 
around here unless he was a judge. 
The Master—Can that be important? 
Mr. Bates—No; I am willing to 
withdraw that, Your Honor. 
Q. There was just one more ques- 
tion. The letter of Sept. 30, which 


was sent by the Board of Trustees to 


the Board of Directors, stated the po- 
sition of the trustees in regard to what 
they considered the relationships of 
the two boards, did it not? <A. Yes, 


«sir. 


Q. And you agreed to it? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. And one reason why you came 
back from Mississippi was in order 
that they might have your agreement 
to what they stated in that letter? A. 
Well, the substance of that letter, and 
understanding of it—we had 
talked it over long before Sept. 30. 

Q. Well, you agreed to all that was 
in the letter? A. Yes, sir; heartily 


agreed to it. 


Q. And you agree to this statement 


i'that is in the letter: 
“The Board of Directors elect the’! 


editor and associate editors of our 
weekly and monthly periodicals, 
editor of our daily newspaper, and 
the business manager; but the trustees 


employ the officers and determine their 


Salary.” 

Is that a correct statement? 
correct statement in this way: 
tend the courtesy to them to take that’ 
ac tion, but when it comes to final re- 
sponsibility of employing and induct- 
ing the employees into our establish- 
ment, that is our province. 

Q. Then when you were construing, 
as you were in this paragraph, the 
Manual, in Section 14 of Article VIII. in 
regard to the duties of the two boards, 
and particularly in regard to the pro-| 
vision therein made that the editors | 
_ manager shall be elected | 

irectors, you mean to say now 


and not because the Manual so pro- 
vides? A. I will not say that, because! 
at that time we had not consulted or 
had an opinion from our attorneys. 

Mr. Whipple—Just a moment. 

Mr. Bates 
else. 

The Master 
Bates? 

Mr. Bates —That is all. 

Mr. Whipple—Is that a proper ques- 
tion, if Your Honor please? 

The Master—!I think there might be. 
some doubt about it. but the 
witness says no, he does not accept 
that interpretation of the letter. 


Mr. Whipple—I move that the an- 
swer be stricken out. I tried to object 
seasonably, because I do not think it is 
helpful, and 
to have in the record-- 

The Master-—If I strike out every- 


thing that I did not consider helpful. ' 


[ might have to do a great deal of 


striking out. ‘ 


Mr. Whipple-—Well, I think Your. 
Honor feels you must do that some- 
time; it is only a question of when. 

The Master—It may be partly al 
question of interprétation. 

Mr. Whipple—Very well. 

The Master--Governor Bates sug: 
gested to the witness a certain inter- 
pretation which he declined to accept. 
[ think that that might properly 


enough remain on the record. 


Mr. Whipple—Very well. My chief, 


was; assuming something the witness 


had not said. The witness did not say | 


, courtesy. 


The Master 

Mr. Whipple- 
tion. 

The Master- 


No, he did not say so. 
It was the interpreta- | 


Mr. Whipple-—-That the election by 
the Board of Directors was hot an 
election in the sense of the term that. 


are 


the’ 


Bi Bl 
we e@Xx-| 


Il think there is nothing 


-What is that, Governor |, 


I do not think we ought, 


‘thing yesterday, 


-Placed upon his words, 
yes, 


and 11, 1918; also the record of May 
27. 1918. 

The Master—Haven't you had those 
in once?” 

Mr. Thompson—No, 
»not, I think. 

Q. Pages 393 and 394. Just that 
part, Mr. Rowlands, relating to The 
Monitor circulation as reported to the 
trustees themselves. I want to get 
those four sets of figures in. A. April 
11, 1918, the circulation? 

Q. Yes. The Monitor— 

Mr. Streeter—Have him 
record. ‘ 

Mr. Thompson—That is what I am 
going to have him do, General. 

Q. “Monitor circulation reported 
April 11 to be”—Now, if you will, just 
read those four sets of figures ‘“Inter- 
national’? <A. (Reading): 

“The following report of the circu- 
lation of The Monitor according to e&- 
tions was submitted and it was de- 
cided to let this arrangement continue 
until further notice: International, 
everywhere except New England, 
83.000. City—New England except 
Boston Postal District, 6600. Last’”— 
I suppose that is the last edition— 

“All adjacent towns, 3200. Star edt- 
tion’—that is the very last edition— 

“Boston, 2900.” Making a total of 
95,700. 

Q. Now, will you turn to the rec- 
ords of May 27, page 444? A. Yes. 

Q. Will you read that, beginning: 
“Met directors as arranged at trus- 
tees’ request."” That is May 27, 
A. Meeting with the directors May 

GO. That te yee 
“At 12 o'clock on Monday, May 

1918, the Board of Trustees met with 


sir, they are 
| 


read the 


7? 


> hed 


trustees, to consider a letter from the 


(Reading): | , ne to the other, because I was afraid, 


| The question ia read by the re- 


porter.] : 
.1 think that he may state whether 
there were or not. to his knowledge. 
any guch expressions by Dis ce-trus- 
tees to Mr. Dickey. 

Mr. Thompson — Yes, 

The Master—state it 
or not’ 

Mr. Bates-——I do not object to that 

A. 1 couldn't testify to that We 
might have held opinions, Dut whether 
we expressed them one way or the 


4 


Sir. 


Were 


there 


Other | couldnt testify 


Q. Now. Governor Bates  aaked 
you whether you didnt at one time 
decline to give Mr. Dittemore certain 
informatio# that he asked for. I want 
to ask whether the information that 
he asked for -was not certain facts 
about the circulation of the Christian 
Science publications? A. Yes, and 
other imformation, I think. general in- 


‘formation 


‘it would be forthcoming; 


1918. | that the boards should work together 


@t,} 


to the business affairs 
A. Yea, 


Relating 
Publishing 


Q 
of the 
sir 

Y ~ 
that he thought tha 
a director, whatever: 
thought, to get that 
Yes. 

Q. 
didn't 


Society? 


And didn't he state in substance 
' was his duty @8 
might have 
A. 


you 


information” 


You didn't agree with him? A. I 
agree that [| should give it to 
him. from’that standpoint, but I told 
him that if he asked for it from the 
standpoint of the Board of Directors, 
but I thought 


harmoniously rather than that indi- 
viduals should pass information from 
it would lead to 


that. sooner or later, 


| misunderstanding. 
the Christian Science Board of Direc- | 


tors as arranged at the request of the. 


directors dated May 21, 1918, referring | 


to Section E of Paragraph 7 of 

memorandum considered jointly by 
the directors and trustees in February, 
1916. The trustees wished fo talk this 
subject over with the Board of Direc- 


they felt there should be a thgrough 


relative to their relations to the work 
of the Christian Science movement.” 
Farther? 
GS. “Fee, 
(Reading): 
“The trustees stated that there. 
never had been any record in the 
trustees’ files in regard to the memo- 
randum referred to, and that in con- 
sidering this memorandum it was the 
unanimous conclusion that there was |: 
‘nothing in this recorded memorandum 


will you please? A. 


recorded interpretation; that the Man- 
ual was provided by Mrs. 
being sufficient, and that the provi- 
sions contained therein would con- 
tinue to unfold through further dem- 
'onstration. The trustees assured the 
‘directors of their most hearty coop- 
| eration and support, and this was re-! 


tors. It was finally decided that the 
| memorandum should be destroyed.” 

Q. And that was Mr. 
| original memorandum of February, 
| 1916? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. May 27, 1918. A. May 27. 

Q. Governor Bates put to you the 
question yesterday about an alleged 


of. Directors. 


tors rather than to reply by letter, as | 


| 


that was not already in the By-Laws | that. 
of The Mother Church and in the Deed | 
of Trust, and that it would not be. 


right to attempt to supplement that by bout before. 


Eddy as. 
sition 


boards. 


Q. Didn't he explain to you at that 
time that he had tried to get it through 
his board, but had failed to do so? 
Isn’t that the fact? A. Well, I can’t 
remember just that. I know he made 
some remarks about not being able to 
get information, but I can’t remember 
whether he said it was from the board 
or from the trustees. 

Q. Well, at any rate, he conveyed to 


h | 
i omin to 
understanding between the two boards ; 04 the idea that he was coming 


you as a last resort, because he failed 
elsewhere, to get the information— 
isn't that the substance of it? A. No; 
{ didn’t understand it that way. 

Q. He did convey to you the idea 
that he had tried, before he came to 
you, to get it from other sources, and 
that he had failed? A. As I under- 
stand it, he seemed to think that it 
was hard to get information, but I 
didn’t understand it fully. 

Q. I won't press you further on 
Now, there’is one other subject 
that had been called to my attention 
that I should have questioned you 
You have spoken of the 
time when the trustees found it neces- 
samy to formulate definitely their po- 
in regard to this Trust Deed 
and the relation between these two 
Did these trustees, before 


taking a definite, stand on that, and 


putting it in writing, as they did, 
‘consult with any other Christian Sci- 


‘ciprocated on the part of the direc-|eMtists not connected with the Board 


of Directors, not members of the 


| Board of Trustees or of the Board of 


Dittemore’s | Directors? 


1 won't ask you who they 
were, but just the fact. A. Will you 
state your question again, please? 

Q. Did the trustees, before putting 


‘their position in definite form, as it 
has been put in one of these letters 


‘that you couldn’t recollect ever having. 
'expressed any such desire yourself?) 


oF 
of getting rid of him. 

Q. Getting him in some way sepa- 
rated from his position, to put it in 
the mildest possible form, <A. Yes, I 
criticized him. 

Q. Yes, I am not speaking of that. 
I want to direct your attention strictly 
to the question of getting him out of 
the Board of Directors. Now, my ques- 


your colleagues on ‘the Board of Trus- | 
tees ever expressed to Mr. Dickey or | 
‘to any other director, the idea, in sub- | 


i 


| ing the 
| desire on the part of yourself and per-. that have been put in, concern 

‘haps some of the other trustees to get "e/ations of these two boards—the po- 
rid of Mr.-Dittemore from the Board | §!#0n 
I -understood you to sav) 


that has been maintained 
throughout this case by the witnesses 
and by Mr. Whipple—did they, before 
taking that definite position, take any 


I said I couldn’t testify to the fact | advice from other Christian Scientists 


outside of these two boards, confer 
with them, to see whether they would 


justify that position, or see what they 


/some very intimate friends; 
little was said to anyone. 


‘stance, no matter what form of words | 


was used, that it would be a desirable | 
thing to separate Mr. Dittemore from 
jhe Board of Directors? A. I couldn't 
‘testify as to that. 


Q. Have you any recollection of it? 
Isn't it very likely the fact that occa- 
sionally the trustees may have sug- 
'gested to Mr. Dickey that it would be 


| from the board? 

Mr. Bates—I 
‘judgment. 

Mr. 
asked the question— 

Mr. Bates—-No; he has already 
stated that he can’t testify as to that. 

Mr. Thompson—Well, it is very sin- 
gular that I can’t-—— 

Mr. Bates—You asked him what may 


pray Your Honor'’s 


/objection to the question was that he | | very likely have been the fact; you are 


not asking him as to his knowledge. 


that you should now 
object to my asking him that question. 

Mr. Bates—I object to the form of 
the question. 


Mr. Thompson—I put the question 
simply for this reason: I am not in- 


| contention, didn’ t he? 


‘a good thing to separate Mr. Dittemore . 


would say about the matter? A. Why, 
we might as individuals have said 
something to, probably, our wives, or. 
but very 
Dixon eonsulted 


Q. Wasn't Mr. 


tion is, de you know whether ant ag | about it before you took the definite 


and final stand that you did take? A. 
I couldn't testify as to that, becauve 
| we tried to keep Mr. Dixon out of this 
as much as possible in every way. 

Q. He seemed to have got into it 
pretty prominently later as a repre- 
sentative of these directors in this 
A. I couldn't 
| Say. 

Q. About Mr. McKenzie, didn’t you 
take the matter up with Mr. McKen- 
zie and get his views on the subject? - 
A. Mr. McKenzie was a former— 

The Master—Supposigg -vou answer 
that question, Mr. Witmess? Did you 
or did you not consult with Mr. Me- 


Kenzie? . 


Thompson-—You yourself just. 
‘point of consulting I! 


The Witness—Not trom the stand- 
wouldnt say 
that we consulted with him: bur ne 
knew something of the conditions. 

Q. I won't stand on mere words. 
but didn’t you take the pains to ascer- 
tain his views? A. Yes. 


Q. And the same way with Mr. 


Watts; naturally, his views were as- 
Mr. Thompson-—-It seems very singu- | . 
that they extended it as a matter of /@" When you pressed him on the same_ 


terested in obtaining a partial view of | 


‘the facts here. 
the course of these controversies, Mr. 


involves an installation of the person | Eustace, or Mr. Ogden, or even Mr. 


so selected in any office or position: it | 


was more in the sense of a nomina- | the idea 


tion, and that that was his construc- | 


nection with the Trust Deed. If it! 
stands in that way I have no objection | 
to the episode resting in the record as 
the Governor. saw fit to makeit. That 
is all, Mr. Rowlands. 
Mr. Thompson—-dust a moment. 
Mr. Whipple-—-I beg your pardon. 
Re-Cross Examination on Behalf 
the Defendant Dittemore 
(By Mr. Thompson.) Mr. Row- 
there are one or two records 
since last 


of 


Q). 
lands, 
which I have discovered 


night of the trustees which I want to} 


refer to briefly. Tpe first is April 10 


‘ 
mo? 


Ph. 
4 


Rowlands. expressed to Mr. Dickey 


to get Mr. Dittemore out of the board. 


‘tion of the Manual and the provision | that does not carry with it the impli- | 
of the Manual when construed in con-/cation that it would be a good thing. 


to do it in a tricky or unfair or de-. 
ceptive way. They had the right to 
their opinions. But it would have a 
marked bearing on the attitude of | 
Mr. Dickey later if that was the fact. | 


would be a good thing to get Mr. 
Dittemore out of the board: and ir 
that is the fact I would like to, hear 
him say so. 

Mr. Bates—Will Your Honor have 
the question read? 

The Master—Yes. 


lion. , : 


If it is ® fact that in. 


certained on this matter? A. Yes. 

Q. And Mr. Dixon and Mr. MecKen- 
zie and Mr. Watts agreed with the po- 
sition taken by the trustees. did they 
not? A. We didn’t ask them for their 
approval. , 

Q. I Know you didn’t. A. And no 
agreement of any kind—no, sir. 

Q. That was _an unfortunate word 
that I used. As a matter of fact. their 


Views coincided with the views of the 


/ ment 


\if these gentlemen thought that it | A. As trustees. no. 


| 


| 


trustees” 
that. 


A. No, I am not sure of 
They never gave me ebat un- 


that it would be a good thing | derstanding. 


Q. Did you consult with Mr. 
'Thomas W. ‘Hatten? A.” We asked 
Mr. Hatten, I think.‘to make a state- 
of his _ Position as he under- 
stood it. 

’ Q. And it coincided with yours? A. 
es. 

Q. And Mr. Bicknell Young also? 
I think that Mr. 
Eustace talked with him at one time. 

Q. And his views coincided with 
yours? A. No: I couldn't say as to 
that. 

Q. I am asked, Mr. Rowlands, to 
tréuble you a little further about this. 
It seems that gp all ticse matters 


baat: pat saa ig da 
anes a ¢ 
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£0 into them, but per- 
take very much time. 
yf the Board of Trus- 
of Sept. 20, 1918, page 


refers to Mr. Dixon, 
nd Mr. Watts. Per- 
“sh your recollec- 


e volume of records | 
, SaY years ‘ago in recording the directors’ 


Doesn't that 


A. “Mr. McKenzie came to the 
meeting and general questions rela- 
tive to the editorial work were dis- 
cussed. In the course of conversation 
Mr. McKenzie brought up the question 


‘of his desire to enter a protest against 


an action taken by the Board of 
Directors of The Mother Church three 


sulting these men? memorandum which was under con- 


St way, Mr. Row-'sideration and had been rejected. Mr... 


r me to ask you to 
) from the record of 
Very good. | 


of the Board of Trus- 
y, Sept. 39, 1918 
rs, Eustace, Row- 
n present. 

opened with the usual 


wy 


as, 
a's 
eG 


spent the morning ses- 
; the draft of a letter 
| Science Board of Di- 
ling and amplifying 
made to the directors 
Deed of Trust at the 
iference Sept. 11. 

* ip the first copies of 


AFR 


s given to Mr. McKen- 
tl > Journal! and Sen- 
one of our Leader's 
on the Board of 
orved for 19 years 
A “Opy was also given 
® editor of The Moni- 


i gal 


Watts, the business 
DA, 
rsant with the text of) 
| assented to and ap-| 
te ts.” 
ize 616, there is a lit-. 
re. Will you read the. 
‘am now pointing out 
1 of the ‘meeting of | 
"A. “The trustees 
flatement made by 
‘one of the origi-: 
committee appointed 
eee former first | 
nember of the Board 
‘the time of the insti- 
eed of Trust for 19 
be of creat value. 
poses, and they ex-. 
atitude and apprecia-— 
enzie for telling us, 
that they might be 
» trustees’ record.” 
refer to this attitude. 
. It must have. 
fir. Thompson, there) 
*e in the records that 
, got. 
\— This is the page, 
lave been referred to. | 
Ormation that Mr. 
red, referred to in the. 
record of Oct. 2, 1918, | 
tt read, was informa- 
upport the position 


' 
’ 


$e 


I remember it, yes. 


bext is page 643, the. 
_ Perhaps I can look | 


out what I want. 


“Oct. 24, 1918, page| 


\dly read the para- 
With a check-mark 
ith “Mr. Watts came 
ao «Mr. Watts | 
ig and the trustees | 
us e to Mr. Row- 
the Deed of Trus:. 
Came to the meeting 
} discussed with him. 


“all that it covered | 
a ; ‘might feel slighted. 
tration of the trust have you had any-) 


ter affirming the | 
r maintained bv 
tnot? A. I think 


a 


vill you turn to page | 
Nov. 14? Perhaps if! 
ke the records half. 
id what I want read | 
is). Will you just 
entence at the bot-. 
_ heading “Judze | 
the meeting of Nov. | 
le trustees told Mr. | 
ference with Judz: 
3 | 
au turn to page 673, | 
e kind enough to | 
opposite the words | 
ginning, “Mr. Hat-| 
Meeting’? A. “Mr.)| 
eeting to pay his | 
versation was had 
) the Deed of Trust. | 
Mr. Hatten had | 
faithfully on the’ 
, the recent stand_| 
expressed in their 
© the Board of Di- 
1 to him and he 
atification and ap- 


19, if you please. | 
a h to read—this | 
Jan. 6, 1919—the, 
| the name of Mr. 
Ww Ole paragraph? | 


reported a confer- | 

with Mr. Young 
juest, last evening, 
1@, at which time he. 
id to Mr. Young the! 
lative to the Deed | 
soard of Directors. 
| their visit, at 3:30 
Pressed himself as | 
the course which | 
the Board of Trus- | 


\ree-thirty a. m.? 


fost of this was) 
of the morning. 


. Now, if you will. 
1 the paragraph) 
Mr. McKenzie, 
rfesponse.”’ | 
4 inquiry, Mr. 
| the Board of Di-. 
imilar to that re- 
O65 Manager. He 
a wish to discuss | 

v ing the ques-| 
enoreply. The| 

w Mr. McKen- 
e recent develop-| 
with the Deed of. 
wholly in accord 
by the trus- 


‘gt 


: 


ast one, page 786. | 
bis memorandum 
there, opposite 
pric”? 


each of these officers | 
| 


jtorn up.” 


cerned Mr. 


agreeing to have 


|My 


hh the directors, was) 


A private letter. 


| ness. 


McKenzie stated that in one of his 
recent conferences with the Board of 
Directors they had read to him the 
minutes of a meeting held in 1916 in 
which the Board of Directors had in- 
cluded the contents of a memorandum 
which had been presented to the trus- 
tees, and- which, as Mr. McKenzie 
stated, had been rejected by the trus- 
tees, and it had been agreed by Mr. 
Dickey, Mr. Dittemore, and Mr. Neal, 
as the members of the Board of Direc- 
tors present, and Mr. McKenzie, Mr. 
Hatten, and Mr. Eustace as members 
of the Board of Trustees of the Pub- 
lishing Society, that everything in 
connection with the memorandum 
should be in substance wiped out, 
and that we would all work together 
as Christian Scientists under the 
spirit of the Manual and the Deed of 
Trust. This was unanimously agreed 
to by the six present, and as Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie said, it was an absolute breach 
of confidence, to say nothing of 
being untrue, to have the memoran- 
dum recorded in the minutes of the 
Board of Directors when it had in 


substance been settled to consider it 


Now, you afterwards learned 


Q. 


McKenzie was in error 


there reporting that. Mr. 


its | 


! 


; 


| 


; 


} 
j 
; 


tion of justice in this cause. Mr. Doorby 
is not-a witness in our case at all. 
We have not thought of calling him 
and it would very much interrupt the 
proper procedure, as I think, in our 
case, to have it suspended for’ the 
purpose of taking his evidence as a 
deposition, and it is practically that. 
I should*be very sorry to interrupt 
any further the procedure of our case. 
Your Honor will remember that it 
was-— 

The 
Whipple. 
your proposition. When do you want 
to take his deposition? 

Mr. Dane—He is here in court, Your 
Honor; we will take his testimony. 

The Master—All right. Then your 
suggestion is that you want to call 
him now and examine him as a wit- 
ness here. 


Master — One moment, 


Mr. Dane—I understand Mr. Ditte- | 


more’s counsel want to use him, a@d 
if they want his testimony I thought 
that this would be the only opportun- 
ity they would have to get it, if Mr. 
Whipple would be willing. 


Mr. Whipple—Well, I am very, very | 


sorry— 
Mr. Dane—I don’t think it is very 


long 


nothing about it, but I cannot have Mr. 


Mr.| Mr. Whipple now objects to our put- | hear from here. 
I don’t quite understand | ting Mr. Doorly on the stand and tak- | 


' 
{ 
’ 
' 
} 
' 
} 


‘ 
| 
| 


Mr. Whipple—Well, I of course know. 


Doorly’s testimony injected into our, 


case. I feel very strongly about it. 


be taken 


Mr. Dane—-I desire to offer him, to 
put him on the stand, and get his tes- 
timony at this time, and I ask Mr. 
Whipple to waive his objection. 

The Master—I do not see how I can 
interrupt the order of the case to do} stance or 
that against objection. I think it|done? A. 
might be properly enough done by, point and his larger experience have 
consent of counsel, but I should not} been very helpful te» us in some of our 
fee] justified in making that order} larger transactions. 
against objection. Mr. Thompson—If you could speak 

Mr. Dane—Do that|a little louder. It is pretty difficult to 


clety? A. Very actively, yes. 
Q. Can you state anything if there} 


instances of what he has 


I understand 


The Witness—I will try to, Mr. 
ing his testimony at this time, in view , Thompson. 
of the representations that have been; Q. Have you anything particularly 
made as to Mr. Doorly’s necessity for|notable that you have in 


sailing on Monday? ,A. One of the things 


ply to that, that I 
Doorly to have represented that he} contract. 
should not sail for two or three weeks, | 
although he had arranged to sail, I| that? 
think, on the 8th. 


the 8th, but under certain regulations famine, as to whether we could get. 
We at, 


| Harvey letter. 


he must be in New York a certain; paper to print our Monitor. 
number of days before sailing. You;times were quite low on that paper; 
realize, of course, in these days it is'!and when the time came to make a 
very difficult to get passage, and many 
obstacles are thrown in the way that 
ordinarily are not encountered. 

Mr. Whipple—Has he tried to get a 


get any bid or help from the Interna- 
tional or the other companies. I took 
later passage? (up the situation, as business manager, 
Mr. Dane—I do not know. ‘with the trustees, and particularly 
Mr. Streeter—So far as we are con-! with Mr. Rowlands, and through his 


‘cerned, we are entir indifferent so'gssistance we not only secured a con- 
The Master-——If his testimony is to| ely « 


in the other case it will I' 


| suppose at some time or other get into | 


| 


' 


Dittemore | 


had ever agreed to have this memo-. 


randum wiped out, didn’t you? 
Well, from this statement. 

Q. That statement is that Mr. Dit- 
temore joined with Mr. Dickey 
this memorandum 
learned 


wiped out. You afterwards 


‘that Mr. Dittemore was insisting on 


A. 


in! 


that memorandum and that Mr. Mc-, 
Kenzie was in error in reporting to. 


you that Mr. Dittemore had joined 
with Mr. Dickey in agreeing to have 
his own memorandum wiped out’? A. 
understanding was that at 
time they all agreed to have it wiped 
out. 

Q. That understanding came wholly 


‘from Mr. McKenzie, didn’t it, in that 
| report? 


A. All I know is tradition 
and history, and I have always been 
told that at that meeting— 

Q. Excuse me; never mind what 
you have been told.. But your under- 
standing was founded upon that origi- 
nal report made by Mr. McKenzie, 
wasn't it? 

ir. Bates—It is not his memoran- 


dum. 


The Witness—That is before my 
time; I cannot testify. 

Q. Very good. At any rate, 
became thoroughly _ satisfied 
your own knowledge of Mr. 
more’s attitude began here after your 


when 


‘election to the Board of Trustees, that 


Mr. Dittemore was consistently main- 


taining the position taken in his orizi-. 
nal memorandum of 1916, did you not? | bce 
| think you have so testified. A. Yes,; case of Dittemore v. Dickey. 


sir. 
Mr. Thompson—tThat is all. 
Redirect Examination 
(By Mr. Whipple.) 
a 


(), 
put 


thing to do with the purchase of sup- 


plies and the conduct of this very large | 


business? A. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Thompson 
Mr. Whipple—He says he has-had to 
do with the purchasing of supplies for 


the conduct of this very large busi- | 
| pointed 


And have you been consulted 
inion and aid in the 
A. 


Q. 
and given your op 
matter of business transactions? 
Yes. 

Q. 

Q. 


r? 


Of major importance? A. Yes. 
That is, by the business mana- 
ge A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Have you ever failed— 
Mr. 
forgot, Mr. Whipple? 
Mr. Whipple—No, 
forgot them except so far as my mem- 


ory was stimulated by your cross- | 


examination. 

Mr. Bates—If you forgot them— 

Mr. Whipple—I thought there were 
these two or three small! points in our 
intereet that your cross-examination 


had failed to develop and I wanted, 
You | 


therefore to develop it myself. 
didn’t overlook much in our favor. 
Mr. RBates—If you. forgot it I am 


willing you should put it in, although) 4) ition 


it is irrezular. 

Mr. Whipple—No, I couldn’t say that 
T had forgotten it, I think it is a mat- 
ter of redirect properly. 


and helpful services 


advice 
business matters? 


called upon in those 
Never. 

Q. And they were business matters 
of major importance? A. Some of 
them, yes, sir. 

Mr. Whipple—That is all. 

Mr. Bates—--No\queastions. 

Mr. Whipple--Mr. Watts 

Mr. Dane—Mr/\Whipple, will you 
pardon me one mament? 


us to arrange so that they might take 
the deposition of John W. 


-] do not quite hear. | 


[ want to’ Peanage : 
bring to the attention of the Court an | "’™ 3” court here yesterday 
{important matter, and it is this. Coun- 


'sel for Mr. Dittemore have requested | 


that | 


' 


' 


you. 
/ 


Ditte-. 


' 


I will just|testimony we shall. 


single question for fear you, 
In your adminis-| dispose of the whole 
| will if Mr. Whipple. 

: Society. 


fare not interested in it at all. 


put 


the record. 


do now. 


Mr. Whipple—But not of our case, if. 


that so far a’ Mr. Dittemore was con- | Y°UT Honor please. 


The Master—It won't appear that 
you have examined him as a witness. 
That will be clear on the record. 

Mr. Whipple—Yes; ‘out— 


-and we want to get his testimony. 
/ seems 


| The Master—At some time or other | 
we have got to take it. 


Mr. Whipple—Yes, your Honor. 

The Master—Now, if the man is 
anxious to sail for England on Mon- 
day it would seem that we ought to 
do all we can properly to accommo- 
date him. 
if Your Hongr please. We have no 
interest in that, and we understand 
that we have the right to go on and 
finish our case, and then counsel for 


your opening. | 
examine in 15 minutes, I think, or 20. 


Mr. Whipple—But my point is this, | 
PP ; fe ‘at the outside. | 


able assurance that you 
‘your case in time for Mr. Doorly’s tes- | 


the trustees will not be obliged to sit. 
by and hear the evidence in the other 


case. We are not parties to it. We 


can get our own case heard, then the 


evidence which has been taken in this | 


If we, 


agree that his testimony may be put 
‘in in advance of the opening? 


case that bears upon the other will fit , 
into it, but we may be dismissed from. 


further attendance. 

Mr. Streeter. 
you, Mr. Whipple, on that question. 

Mr. Whipple-—Oh, good! 

Mr. Streeter—I want to ask you, 
Mr. Dane, if you propose to put John 
Doorly on the stand yourself? 

Mr. Dane—Mr. Doorly is here at 
your suggestion. 
Mr. Streeter. 
tion I am asking you. Do you pro- 
pose to put John Doorly on the stand 

yourself? 


I think I can relieve | 


| will you 


| 
| 


' 


That is not the ques-. 
‘manager of the Christian Science Pub- 


Mr. Dane—I think Mr. Doorly has. 


testimony that we will want 


Do you propose to 
stand? 


ao 


Mr. Strecter-— 
him on the 
Mr. Dane—If you 
Well, then. 
situation. 


Mr. Streeter 
Dane-—It 
to if. 

It will dispose of the 
[ will explain that to 
preparation 


Mr. 
will consent 
Mr. Streeter- 
whole situation. 
you. In going over this 


'we found letters, there were laid be- 
‘fore me letters, from John W. Doorly, 
the recently elected president or ap-. 


i 
' 
i 
| 
i 
: 


| them 


| FoiIng 


president by the 
most severely criticizing in a specific 


in the, 


not take his 


that will | 
or any of them, before that? 


directors, | 


way the action of these directors and. 


Now, when I saw 
Doorly’s 


also of the trustees. 
I said Wwe wanted Mr. 


testimony; and, knowing that he was, 


away, or going to sail, |! 


Sat | 


‘down in Concord and wrote a letter to) 
my friend Whipple and my friend Gov- 


I don’t think I | 
wanted, 


aban , 1 e ates was per Ss incau- 
Bates—These are questions you | ©rnor Bates, and I was perhaps incau 


tious enough, or too innocent, to re-'| 


frain from telling them just what I 
I quoted in the letter to them 


from Mr. Doorly’s letters, where 


he | 
‘pounded away at the directors, who, 


had just appointed him, and also at) 


the trustees. 


and Governor Bates, that, 


have 


My friends, Mr. Whipple | 
and | 


they knew that we wanted the testi- | 
‘mony of the president of The Christian 
Science Church, who had put himself, 


in writing so vigorously against the 
Cirectors and the trustees. I asked 


| Science 


them if they would arrange to take his} 


‘just 


Mr. Dittemore wrote 


to | 


Mr. Doorly, who was west, telling him | 


what we wanted him for, 


we | 


wanted the facts in those letters, and. 


| 


i 
} 


| recently appointed by 


‘ ' telling 
: - your!.. 
Q. Did you ever fail to give oe i his deposition. 


him that we wanted 


sent to Governor Bates and Mr. Whip- 


Lo take | 
A copy of that letter I 


ple, so they knew all about what he'§ 


wanted. We - had a telegram from Mr. 
Doorly saying that he would be here 


in Boston for two or three days, I be- | 
lieve, and we supposed that the presi-_| 
dent of this Christian Science Church, 


the directors, 
would come and see us. 


| A. Yes, sir. 


general way? 


After we got his telegram we saw 


I think 


‘or informed Mr. Dittemore, that any- 


through |! his c 1 
Doorly, hrough Mr. Abbott, his counsel 


who is now the president of The Moth-. 


er Church, because 


testimony in the case of Dittemore Vv. | 
Mr. Doorly has engaged his | Put 
'examine the gentleman. 


Dickey. 


they wanted his! 
; ness, and as you say you tre going to 


Cross-— 


passage to England, where he resides, | 


and is scheduled to sail--at 
mean to leave Boston—on Monday. In 


view of the fact that it is likely that! 


least T Whipple; they are going to put him on 


done 
I am 


thing that he did would be 


perfectly free to say that we do 


it Was yesterday—and he informed us, 
i | 


not! 


propose to put on the stand your wit-| 


will wait and 
So |I do not 


see that you need to be troubled, Mr. 


him on we 


and they can arrange with you when. 


the hearings will be adjourned today | 


until Monday, it seems desirable, if 
counsel for Mr. 
use Mr. Doorly, that they should do it 
at this time, and I ask Mr. Whipple 
to extend to Mr. Doorly the courtesy 


of allowing his testimony to go in in 


Dittemore desire to> 


this irregular way, so that he may not’ 


be kept here and lose his passage that 
he has eneaged to England, which is 
of first importance to him 

Mr. Whipple 


‘Lt should be very glad.,. 


if Your Honor please, to extend every. 
courtesy to Mr. Doorly, but we all of | 


us have our duties in the administra- | 


‘ 


Mr. Dane—Of course all I ask is a 
courtesy from Mr. Whipple. 1 realize 
that he has a right to proceed with his 


case. This is unusua)] and irregular: 


‘it rests in Your Honor's discretion as 


to whether the accommodation shall 
be extended to Mr. Doorly or not. I 
had assumed, and |] assume from what 
General Streeter has just said, that he 
would desire to use-Mr. Doorly as his 
witness, but if he does not, I offer to 
call him now. 

Mr. Strerter—-Now, you know better 
than that, Mr. Dane. 

The Master---Well, it is settled now 
that iie does not. 


; pated at all in the administration of 


long as you put Mr. Doorly on the tract, but a contract which, when we 
stand as your witness. | were finally ready to close it, instead 
Mr. Dane—That is what I offer to'of being an advance that .we had 
Of course we cannot ‘agree |thought we should have to pay, it net- 
to hold Mr. Doorly. He is here now,:ted us a saving of practically $41,000 
It for that year. 
to us, Your Honor, that, the; Q.- Did you attribute to his assist- 
cases being tried together, the situa-/ance that financial result? A. It was 
tion is somewhat different. ‘all due to Mr. Rowlands’ assistance. 
Mr. Whipple—You will pardon mea; Q. I take it from what you say he 


moment, I desire to put on‘a short wit-, took the leadership in the negotiation 
ness, and we shall then close our case., 85 s9on as it was put up to him? 
I would like to do it today. Then if;A. He took almost the entire respon- 
you want to call Mr. Doorly as your: Sibility. 
first witness you will be at liberty to} Q. I will ask you whether that is 


do it: vou can do that before you make | illustrative of other assistance which 
‘he has rendered to you— 


The next witness I can) 
Mr. Bates—I object. 


Q. —especially in financial admin- 
Mr. Dane—So that there is a reason-| istration, but with less important 
will close: financial results? 

Mr. Bates—I object to the question. 
| The Master—Will you read me the 


timony to go in to-day? 
I lost the question. 


Mr. Whipple—Unless we should be Question? If lost 
betrayed into an extraordinarily long | [The question is 


examination. | rapher. ] 


Mr. Dane—I understand that you | The Master—I am afraid 
‘objected to you will have 


‘directly as to other instances. 

| Q. Well, I will ask whether there 
iare other similar instances? 
ithat stand out as clearly as that. 


if it is 
to ask 


Mr. Whipple—Oh, yes. 
Mr. Dane—-I think that 
tory. 


John R. Watts Sworn 


Q. (By Mr. Whipple.) 
state your full 
John RR, Watts. 

Q. Where do you live? A. 339 Clark 
Road, Brookline. 

Q. What is your occupation or pro- 
fession? A. 1 am at present business 


is satisfac- 


in other matters? <A. In a great 
Mr. Watts,! ™any instances. For instance, as he 
name? A,/| Stated on the stand, with relation to 
‘the mailing room. Mr. Rowlands was 
‘able to take up the question of the 
mailing room, the mailing machines, 
and he took the responsibility for 
cleaning up the mailing room and put- 
ting it in shape, such a condition as 
the mailing room has never been in 
in the experience of The Christian 
'Seience Publishing Society. 


Q. 


lishing Society. 

Q. How long have you held that 
position? A. Since Aug. 1, 1917. 

Q. You’ came in then as business | 
manager at just 
two of the trustees were elected to | the work. A. 
that position? A. At the same time. Q. He spoke of his assistance men- 

Q. Had you been connected with | tally. Was it a situation where the 
the Christian Science organizations, | straightening out of the mental con- 
A. TI had. dition of the people who were em- 
heen connected with the Publishing| ployed was important? A. There 
| was in the mailing room a great deal 
In what position? A. As assist-,;Of confusion due to the change of 


Q. | : | 
ant to the business manager. | mailing machines. The old style: of 
would not permit 


Q. For how long? A. I have been; machine wi | | Sh 
there six years this month. catching trains with a morning edition 


Q. You are a lawyer by education | Of the paper, and in the introduction 
and profession? A. I am, be ee — the ety 
‘sion due to green and new help 
Q. And a member of this bar, of) brought about by the war conditions, 
Massachusetts? A. T am. — the state of mind of the mailing room 
Q. When were you admitted to the) was one of very great confusion, and 
* ll sine more ia many times the employees would get 
. lh , out of temper and indicate it in many 
your admission to the Ati ways; and Mr. Rowlands was there, 
Louisville, Kentucky. _|and I think he had about 16 hours’ 
Q. Did you graduate at any insti- | sleep out of that week; he was there 
tution or just study and get your ad- | day and night keeping the conditions 
mission? A. I graduated at one of' right, and when a man was operating 
the colleges, the Louisville Law'a4 machine and the papers would go 
School. | thorugh and all go wrong, he would 
Q. Did you practice outside of Mas- | give the man a word of encourage- 
sachusetts before you came here? A.!| ment, and in order to do that he put 
I practiced in New York City. on an apron so as not to attract spe- 
Q. And then you removed to Bos-' cjal attention to himself, and worked 
ton? A. Then I came to Boston. 'about the room. 
Q. And were admitted to the bar; Q. And worked with the men? 
here? A. Yes. | Worked with the men. 
Q. Did you practice at the bar here Q. Showing them an example of 
before being affiliated with Christian; leadership? A. Yes, 
work? A. No. |} Q. Do you remember other in- 
! 


sir. 


educated 
parry . A. 


A. 


©. You have then been a resident! stances in which he has exercised a 
of Boston for about A. Six years. | similar helpfulness? A. He was very 
Q. Six years. A. Yes. 
(). What %are your duties as bus-| 
iness manager? A. As the title im- 


machines. He was very helpful to 
us when we had a question between 
plies, to manage the business. the Associated Press and the United 

Q. That is, of The Christian Science | PT°ss, and we could not get the Asso- 
Publishing Society? A. Yes, sir. ciated Press service, in order to han- 


q@. I think that has perhaps been | dle the morning paper; and it 
sufficiently explained, but, in general, throush Mr. 
it is the publication of a daily news- 
paper and various periodicals and the 


” 


publication of the works of Mrs. Eddy‘ 


the United Press arrangement, but we 


the operators there, and the service in 
operatio g 
Does that cover the thing in a! "OQ ation that night. 
| wes I hanes ol he portance to your daily paper? A. - It| 
Q. Are Tee : yé uever | was, one might say, of almost vital im- | 
Christian Science? A. 1 am. portaneé | 
. " ” 
Q. Are you a practitioner? A.; @ what have you observed with | 
am. regard to his administrative and ex- 
Q. And have been for how many ecutive capacity in dealing with mat-_ 
years? A. I have been a practitioner | ters of large affairs. whether he is a 
for, | should say, five or six years, but; sjow-minded or active quick mind? 
I have only been in the Journal 483'A. He is active 
a practitioner a shorter period of | Does he deal with large affairs | 
time. or with difficulty? <A. Very 
Q. You are a member ' 
Mother Church? A. I am. 
Q. Were you a member of branch. 
churches or a branch church before 
that? <A. *I was a member of’ First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, at Brook- 
lyn. 
(). 


Q. 


in 


(). 
easily 
‘easily. 

”. Do you notice a difference in! 
men in the way in which they deal 
with large problems? - A. I have, 
indeed. 

Q. Both in the manner in which and 
in the capacity they have to deal with. 
Had your administration of your’ them? A. Yes. 
office as business manager brought! Q. Is he a man who has capacity, | 
you into contact with the directors, within yofr observation, to deal with | 
from time to time? _A. Yes. /administrative questions of major im- | 

Q. Do you know them all as indi-' portance? A. Yes. 
viduals? A. I do. | Q. In a man dealing with large} 

Q. And of course you were em-/|affairs, and in that way, is the ques-| 
ployed by and are under the Board of, tion of the time that! he spends at it, | 
Trustees? A. 1 am. so far as you can observe, of very | 

Q. Let me ask you first, and per-, much consequence? | 
haps ,as a. preliminary question, Mr. Bates—-I object. 
whether Mr. Rowlands has partici-; Mr. Whipple—You do object to that’ | 
Mr. , 


The 


of 


& 


is anything, notable in what he has) 
done, to His Honor, as a specific stl 


I think his larger view- | 


State of mind I don’t believe I can do 


mind? | 
that stands | 


Mr. Streeter—I ought to say, in re-!out to me is the assistance that he | 
understood Mr. ! gave us in connection with our paper! deal with big things would be really 
'helpful to you, but I won't press it. 

Q. Will vou tell His Honor about. 
A. We were disturbed some- | 
' what over the shortage during the so-, 


Mr. Dane—lI think he is sailing on ‘called white paper or print paper arisen. with reference to the matters 


‘new contract for the coming year, the. 
purchasing department was unable to) 
-hear you 


read by the stenog- | 


A. NOt} 


Q.' But has he rendered assistance ' 


And was that question an im- | 


about the time that Portant one in the administration of | 
It was very important. | 


of our | 


the business of the Publishing So-| Mr. Whippie—Why. I thought you movement will be with the Board of 
| would get a sort of fundamental edu-)| Directors.” 


[I think Mr. Dickey said, 
/“Mr. Watts. don't rou ithow we own 
that building over there and can put 
those gentiemen out?” I said. “I uwa- 
derstand you own the building.” Mr 
Dittemore said. “Mr. Watts, the move- 
merit will not stand by the trustees 
even if they win their suit. and the 
Church will start its own publications, 
and we shall make an empty shell of 
I guess you are’ that place if they persist.” i said, 
because “Mr. Dittemore, if, through pride of 
[ power and human will, the time ever 
comes that that splendid business is 
made an empty shel! of and the move- 
ment awakens to a realization of the 
fact that the Pub! g Society, which 
was founded by our Leader. and the 
periodicals which were founded by 
;Our Leader, are.destroved, they will 
rise up and destroy you.” Mr. Rath- 
von said, “Well, Mr. Watts, what can 
we do?’ I said, “Stop writing per- 
emptory orders and to the 
_Board of Trustees.” I said. “Is there 
anything wrong with the business ?"-- 
and they indicated—I don’t know that 
any word was said, yes or no. but 
they indicated that nothing was wrong 
with the business. I said: “May I be 
80 bold as to read to you gentlemen 
my idea of this situation? May I read 
the Bible to you?” And they said, 
“Yes,” and I turned to the twelfth 
chapter of First Corinthjans and. read 
the entire chapter, and several] verses 
in the thirteenth chapter. 

The Master—What book is that? 

The Witness—The Bible First 
Corinthians, twelfth chapter. 

_ Mr. Whipple—And part of the thir- 
‘teenth chapter, 

The Witness—And as I. finished 
that, Mr. Rathvon said, “Well, Mr. 
Watts, but supposing the eye should 
try to take over the duties and respon- 
‘Sibilities of the ear—what would hap- 
pen?” And I said, “Inasmuch ag it 
is not the province of the eye to hear, 
It not only would not hear, but: it 
/Drobably would lose its sense of sight 
in the transaction.” And as far as I 
|recall, that was practically all. JI 
‘Said, “Well, we are al! friends and 
God reigns,” and I excused myself 
Oh, yes, Mr. Merritt said, “Well, will 
you write us a letter?” And I said, 
\“Yes, I will write a letter.” And’ I 
_wrote them a letter on Jan. 28. 
| Mr. -Whipple (to Mr. Bates) — 
|Have you that letter of Jan. 28? . 
| The Witness—-I have it. 

Mr. Whipple—You have a copy? 
The Witness—A copy only. 

Mr. Whipple—I take it you have the 
origihal, Governor? 


cation by the reply 
Mr. Bates—Weli. don’t bother to: 
educate me, Mr. Whipple. 
Mr. Whipple—Well, I 
hopeful before— 
Mr. Bates—-Give it up. 
Mr. Whipple—But if you get in that 


have ‘been 


a thing and I give up hope. I will 
waive the question. 
impossible, and I am sorry, 
you know I think so much of you, 
thought I would give you a conception 
of big affairs. 

Mr. Bates—Yes, I know you do; 
appreciate those kind words. 

Mr. Whipple—I thought the way to 


I 


(oh G 
isoin 


Q. Have vou had interviews with 
the directors. or some of them, since 
these matters of controversy have 

lette: 
A. Yes. 

take for illustration this 
You received that from 
Mr. Harvey? <A. Yes. 

Q. It is a letter addressed to you? 

Mr. Bates—Mr. Whipple, I can’t quite | 


involved? 
Q. Now, 


| Mr. Whipple—-The Harvey letter. 
| Q. I won't read the exhibit, but you 
| bear itin mind? A. I do. 
/ Q. That was addressed to you? 
| Yes, sir. 
| Q. Why? A. Mr. Harvey was the 
|representative of The Christian Sci- 
ence Publishing Society in charge of 
the Néw York office, under the busi- 
nesS manager. 
; Q. Then he was 
| Yes, sir. 
' Q. And therefore it would natur- 
| ally come to you? A. Come to me. 
| Q. As his administrative superior. 
| What did you do with that letter after 
‘it had been transcribed and signed? 
| A. I asked the Board of Trustees for 
|a meeting, and I presented that letter 
to them, and asked them if I might 
'have the privilege of taking it ayer 
,to the Board of Directors, and, from 
the standpoint of business manager, 
as well as from their standpoint as 
_ trustees, asking the Board of Directors 
to repudiate that letter—the informa- 
tion that had been given as indicated 
in that letter. 

Q. Did you doit? A. I did. 

Q. Thereafter did they, or any of 
them, at any time repudiate the letter? 
A. NO, sir. 

'Q. In any form. You received a 
copy of a letter which Mr. Dittemore 


had sent, which is in evidence? A. Yes, 
‘sir. I went through the letter, Mr. [A letter is produced by Mr. Bates} 


‘Whipple, reading it to them, calling) The Witness—E have a copy of.the. 

their attention to its untrue state-|/etter, sir. ' 

ments. Mr. Whipple—The ietter, if Your 
Mr. Thompson—What is that, please?| Honor please, which I will now offer, 


Mr. Whipple—To the untrue state-|!5 dated Jan. 28, 1919, It is stamped, 
ments. Read, Jan. 28, 1919, C. S. Board of 


Mr. Thompson—In whose letter? Directors.” It is from the office of 

Q. This is in the letter which you! the business manager of The Chris- 

A. Mr. Harvey handed to|tian Science Publishing Society. 
[Copy of Exhibit 89] 


Q. Yes, the Harvey letter. It wasn’t | “Jan. 28, 1919, 
untruths that had been stated by Mr.| The Christian Science Board of 
Harvey. A. No; untruths that were Directors, 
reported to have been spread in New |‘ The First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
York. | ‘Falmouth and St. Paul Streets, 

Q. That is, the want of foundation /“Boston, Massachusetts. 
in the statements that had been made!“ Dear Friends: 
in New York, and you pointed those; “At the meeting of your board yes- 
out? <A. I did, sir. terday, which I was requested to at- 

Q. And did you later have confer-|tend, the differences between your 
ences with the directors or a confer-|board and the Board of Trustees were 
ence, as the situation grew more acute,/referred to, and I was requested by 
| with reference to what intentions or|your board to state definitely whether 
|purposes the Board of Directors had|I was’‘with the Board of Directors or 
with regard to the Publishing Society?| with the Board of Trustees,’ and, in 
That is, the trustees did not submit to the event of an order issuing from 
- — of the directors? A.|/your board to me advising me that 
"es, sir. you had declared a vacan 

Q. Will you tell us what was said/| Board of Trustees, whether pi 
on that occasion? A. They asked me|comply with orders from your board 
to come over, Jan. 27, to attend a meet- relative to such declaration of -va- 
ing. Mr. Merritt said to me that the! cancy. 

Board of Directors wished to ‘know | “Being somewhat advised as to the 
where the business manager stood on | questions at issue between the two 
this controversy between the Board of | boards, and deploring the situation 
Directors and the Board of Trustees. | because of its effect on the business 

Mr. Whipple — Can Your Honor of the Publishing Society, I can but 
hear? _ urge, in view of the absolute honesty 

The Master—I will let you know—I of purpose expressed by both boards 
think I can. 'in their loyalty to the Manual and The 

Mr. Whipple—I notice the stand is , Mother Church, what I believe would 
a little back too far; I think it would! be the prayer of every loyal Christian 


A. 


oe 


under you? A. 


received? 
me. 


be a little easier, perhaps, for His | Scientist—that such a controversy be 
Honor to hear if you would sit nearer. kept out of the courts, and be settled 
(The position of the witness stand is | by both boards from the standpoint of 
changed. ] demonstration as Christian Science 
Q. Which one of the directors asked | practitioners and teachers, and as 
you where you stood? A. Mr. Merritt. | loyal members of The Mother Church. 
The Master—What was the name? |, “In the event the two boards are 
The Witness—Mr. Merritt. |unable to make this demonstration, I 
Q. Now, will you give the conver- should feel it my duty to.the office of 
sation that followed, as you remem-/j business manager to refuse to pledge 
ber it? A. I said to Mr. Merritt that in advance my loyalty to either board. 


helpful to us in getting the mailing | . 
ing with Principle, and that I could 


said, “Well, we hear that you are with | 
| WAs | 
Rowlands’ instrumental- | 


ity that in a day we secured not only | 
Board of Trustees?” 


had the wires all in, the machines in, | 


Was that an acquisition of im-| He said, “We have had Mr. McKenzie 


“IT am not much of a hand at letter 


a letter. 
I have expressed all that I can express | 


should send an order over to the) 


would you obey our order?” 


Bates—Isn't that for the Court#} On the go-off I assume the entite, 


[ stood, to the best of my understand- | This, as you know, I have consistently 
refused to do. I recognize that the 
Board of Directors is charged with the 
responsibility of government in full 
charge of the affairs of The Mother 
Church, but I recognize, also, that the 
Board of Trustees has its responsibili- 
ties under the Manual and the Deed 
of Trust, both of which must be used 
to a proper ascertainment of the re- 
Mr. Merritt, they have better counsel|sponsibilities of both boards, and 
than I am.” And he said, “Well, we neither of which can be ignored. 1 
should like to know where you stand.” refuse to believe that the two instru- 
ments given by our Leader are ir- 
reconcilable. 

“The office which I hold makes it 


not express myself as standing either 
with the Board of Trustees or the) 
Board of Directors. And Mr. Merritt | 


the Board of Trustees—that you are. 
in consultation with them.” And he. 
said, “Are you the attorney for the. 
And I said, “No, 


over here and he has given us a letter 
showing that-he stands with the Board 
of Directors, and Mr. Young has writ- My duty to protect the business of 
ten us a letter to the same effect.” He | The Christian Science Publishing So- 
said, “I would like to read you Mr. ciety, and inasmuch as the differences 
McKenzie’s letter.” And he_ said, between the two boards necessarily af- 
“Now we would like to have a letter fects this business, possibly to its in- 
from you, Mr. Watts.” And I said, jury, I feel it my duty to decline to 
State in advance what, if anything, I 
should do in the event your board 
should declare a vacancy. 

“With cordial good wishes. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) “JOHN R. WATTS. 
“Business Manager.” 

[An original letter, dated Jan. 28, 
1919, signed “John R. Watts, Business 
Manager,” addressed to the Christian 
Science Board of Directors. is marked 
said, “I should have to first ask you’ Exhibit 89.] 
on what basis the vacancy had been! Q. Mr. Watts, you have used the 
declared.” Mr. Dittemore said, “‘What/! term. or you have used the expression. 


writing, and I would rather not write 
I think you understand that. 


when I say that I am _ standing| 
squarely with Principle.” And some | 
of them said, “Well, Mr. Watts, if we 


Board: of Trustees declaring a va- 
cancy, and give you such a notice. 
And | 


right, Mr. Watts, have you to question! in quoting your conversation with the 


any order from this board?” And I! directors. that you stood by Principle 
said, “Simply the right of a thinking’ or stood upon Principle? A Yes. sir. 
man. Mr. Dittemore said, “Mr. Q. I understand that that term in 
Watts, if the trustees persist, don’t you Christian Science is used somewhat 
know that the movement”—no—“where | differently from the ordinary current 
do you think the movement will stand| meaning of the word? A. Yes. 

on this thing?” And I said to them. Q. Will you explain to His Honor 
what is meant by “Principle” used ag 
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and perhaps used as Mrs. | me correct those figures. Strike that 
? A. I shall endeavor to|out. The profits for the year ending 
“Principle,” as used|Dec. 31, 1913, were $164,000. I am 
Scientist, is synony- going to leave the cents off. Is that 
all right? 
Mr? Whipple—Yes. 
Mr. Bates—What year was that? 
The Master-—-I understood that 
be 1913. 


Q. It was an administrative meas- 
ure to prevent the interruption of your | 
business? A. Yes. 

Q. The advertising in The Monitor, 
has that been increasing? A. Con-. 
stantly, both in— 

Q. A steady increase? 
very happy increase. 

Q. Some suggestion has been made, 
perhaps, rather, a query has been 
suggested, as to whether your repre- 
sentations of circulation on which you 
asked for advertising afe absolutely 
correct. What do you say to that? A. 
|We never have, so far as I know, re- 


hat practically js the defi- 
' A. Yes, sir. | 
ised the term in this let-| 

tion” in this connec-| 


| 
be settled by | Mr. Whipple—Yes. Now 1914. | 
} 


ve tion | 
¢ aap Miiincncrs ond | The Witness—1914, they were $135,- 
. loyal members of The 000. I am going to leave off the cents. 
Ee on That term has been) Q. xs. Pigg py $224,700. 
timony but I do not | Q. 6? A. 258,900. | ' 
e licit statement has_ Q. 1917? A. For the year 1917 we ceived knowingly, and certainly never 
‘gure t what it means. did not take an inventory until March, have solicited, a dollar’s worth of ad- 
Sg own “ cers and | 2Uth, so as to throw it past the holi- | vertising on the basis of circulation. We 
i. ae h t? A,| days. That was by agreement with have consistently refused to do it. 
Will you state t a to | both boards. And for the period of} But the figures of our circulation as 
wha seme mesitates to published are as nearly true as it is 


= : son: with 15 months our net profits were $513,- 
_ ae connection 869. That is for the year of 1917 and| possible for us to ascertain that fact 
with our accounting department. 


for the first three months of 1918. 
Q. That covered about— A. Fif-, Mr. Whipple—You may inquire. 
teen months. ° ' Mr. Bates—Does Your Honor wish 
Q. About nine months of your ad-/to take an intermission here? | 
ministration as _ business manager? | The Master—We will pause here for | 
A. Yes. I should say, rather— a few minutes. 
sll covered everything Of Q nq six months as assistant; [Recess from 12:02 p. m. to 12:15 
in her works, but “demon~ business manager. And that is the! p. m.] 
th Christian Scientists w first nine months of the administra- The Master—Mr. Whipple, you are 
edad important phases “ ‘tion of the present Board of Trustees? rough with your examination? 
ence in that we take t mite Yes, sir. Mr. Whipple—Yes, Your Honor; we 
| words ao nO ave | Q. Allright. 1918. A. 1918, $518,-/ are waiting for Governor Bates to go 
words are subject to dem- |999, for the period of 12 months. forward. | 
| Prook Of What von n.|. @ For the period of 12 months. So} Mr. Bates—May I state to the Court 
ne words, a demons ie far as your figures for a year later;the reason for the delay? Gener 
‘ction with a healing S than. that are concerned, of course/| Streeter would like to be away thiS§| 
you have only entered upon it? A.j/afternoon, but he wants to be here} 
when Mr. Doorly testifies. We would, 


ing well. 
Yes, sir. 
like very much to accommodate him, | 


A. Yes, a’ 


to 


I can't quite hear you. 
I say one naturally 
e any statement in 
words in Christian 
our Leader has so. 


len 


} 


n measure, judging by 
Q. Tell us about The Monitor, 


‘of the Manual? 


‘consulted me as a lawyer, if that is 


nd by the fryits? A. By 
rt you speak there of 
by demonstration it 
should get together 
A It means not only to 
and do it but not to de- 

erial means and meas- 
re than you ‘would in a 
end upon material medi- 
edies or things of that 

J ; 


whether it has been improving in 
‘prosperity or otherwise? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Without going into specific fig- 
ures, you may— 

A. The Monitor went on— 

. give us the principal figures 

| that are indicative of that— A. I will 
try to. 


| @. 


; 


| —to you as a business man- 
ager. A. The figures yesterday, as 


stay here in Boston until 


Therefore we do not feel that we have 
any right to agree, in case he could 
be reached this afternoon, that he 
should not be put on at this time, al- 
though we would like to accommodate 
General Streeter. 


but Mr. Doorly, if he stays, has got to| A. 
Monday | 

morning, giving up several days that; your views then? 
he would like to spend in New York.| say definitely that it did. 


The only way we! views. 


A Ch on a Se 
course, used my whole experience as 
a lawyer. 

Mr. Streeter—lI 
you, Mr. Watts. A. 


don’t quite hear 
I, of coprse, used 


my whole experience as a lawyer and 


what I knew as to the law in connec- 


tion with my attitude on the Deed of 
Trust. | 


Q. Then you were consulted in re- 
gard to it? A. 


what you mean. 
Q. Well, they knew you had been 

a lawyer, did they not? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And they consulted you in re- 

gard to the matter? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And their retords show 


letter which they sent on Sept. 30,. 
I9i8? A. No, sir. ' 
Mr. Whipple—That I object to. 
The Witness—No, sir; they do 
Mr Whipple—The records do 


not. 


Doesn’t the record show it 
A Fou. won. 
you approved of it? 


Q. 
read to you? 
Q. And 
Yes, 


Q. 


No, I don't think they | 
»no such thing. 


that | 
you were consulted in regard to this | 


not | 
show any such thing. ! 
was | 
|Swered it. 

A. | 
sir. | 
) You don’t call that a consulta- | 
| tion? A. Why, they simply read the | Jan. 2, told the Board of Directors 


.Q. And at the time that you made ‘in that department? A. Well, I had | 


that statement to them you had al-' 
ready committed yourself by approv- 
ing the letter of the trustees on Sept. 
30, hadn't you? A. Not at all. 

Q. Well, the record seems to 
dicate it. 

Mr. Whipple—I move that remark 
be stricken out. P 

The Witness—May I explain, sir? 

Mr. Whipple—The record indicates 


in- 


The Master—What the record indi- 
cates is a matter of argument later. 
I do not think we need to have it 
stated now. We will strike it out. 

Mr. Bates—It may be struck out. 

Q. Did you tell the Board of Di- 
rectors that you hag been called in 
and that that letter had been read to 
you and that you had approved it on 


Sept. 30, as the attitude of the trus- 


tees? A. No. That is— 

_Q. That is all; you have answered 

my question. A. May I add to that - 
The Master—I think you have z 


Mr. Whipple—He desires to make 
an explanation or qualification. 
A. (continued) I had theretofore, on 


letter, handed us the letter, and said | exactly where I stood on this proposi- 


position that had been taken by the’ 
Board of Trustees; and we all of us 
read the letter, and, so far as I was 
concerned, I approved of it heartily. 
Q. Did you approve of the contents | 
of the letter? A. Yes, sir. 
Q..And it expressed your views? | 
I don't know that I did that. 
Well, I said, the letter expressed 
A. I should not 


Q. 
Q. Well, what did your approval, 
then, amount to? A. That I ap- 


taking and approved their sending. 
that letter as an expression of their 


that the editors and business mana- | tion. 
ger should be acquainted with the} 


Q. Well, then, your statement that 
was made on Jan. 27 was inconsistent 


‘with the statement that you had made) 
| previously to the board? 
| the slightest. | 
Well, I wish you would explain | 
‘to me, Mr. Watts, how you approved | 
of the letter stating the trustees’ po-| 


A. .Not 


Q. 


‘ness manager? 


in! 


more or less supervision of the de-| 


partment clear up to the time that, 


I accepted the office of business mana- 
given to Mr. 


business» 


ger. 

Q Is there an assistant 
manager? A. There wWwas—no, 
carrying that title. 

‘Q. Were you ever assistant busi- 
ness manager”? A. No, sif. 

Q. Then when Mr. Whipple asked | 
you if a part of these approvals were 
made while you were business mana- 
ger and the rest while you were assis-, 
tant business manager, he was ill ad- 
vised, I assume. 

& Ne I was in effect assistant 
business manager, but the title was 
“assistant to business Manager.” 

Q. Oh. you make aé_ distinction. 
A. I did not; the trustees have 
made the distinction. 

Q. Between an assistant business 
manager and the assistant to business 

‘anager? How long were you assis- 

to business manager? A. Oh, 

-hould guess about three years. Two 
or three years. 

Q. Then you were promoted to busi- 
a Youu we 

Q. When were you made business 
manager? A. Aug. 1, 1917. 

Q. That. is when you began your 
duties? A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bates—I offer a letter from Mr. 
Watts under date of July 28, 1917. 

Mr. Whipple—I won't stop to read 
it, because I shall hear it when you 
read it. I have no objection to it. 

Mr. Bates—The letter is signed bv 
Mr. Watts, dated Brookline, July 28, 
1917, to the Christian Science Board of 


not 


.the Board of Directors on some date | 
‘in January you approved of the trus-. 
tees’ 
Stated that y 
was not taking 
proved of the position that they were | 


Honor please, because he has stated | 
no such thing as Governor Bates has_ 


sition on Sept. 30, and then stated to); +" 
Directors, Boston, Massachusetts. 


(Reading): 
[Copy of Exhibit 90.] 
| “Brookline, Mass., July 28, 1917. 


ou..had not taken and. aioe 
Jrcither side and did The _ Christian Science Board 
Directors, 


“Boston, Massachusetts. 
“Gentlemen: 

“Your letter of July 24, stating the. 
action of your board in electing me to, 
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position, and then on Jan. 
of. 


not propose to? 


Mr. Whipple—I object, if Your | 


nel, who was one of om Leader's 
original appointees on the Board@ of 
Trustees and who served for aineteen 
years on that board. A copy was also 
Dizon, editor of The 
Monitor, and to Mr Watts, the besi- 
ness mranager. so that each of these 
officers were fully conversant with the 
text of the letter. Each assented to 
and approved of the contents.” There 
follow three or four paragraphs, and 
then this is written: “On motion duly 
seconded, a change of rate was made 
in the salary of the Dusiness man- 
ager, beginning from the first of Oc- 
tober, to $10,000 a year.” 

The Master—The first of October, 
1918, that would make it” 

Mr. Bates—That is the date. 

The Master-—I gueas- we have got 
that date fixed. 

Q. The trustees have a salary of 
$6000 each, as has been stated’ A. 
Yes, sir 

Q.- Do you know what salary Mr. 
Dixon gets as editor of The Monitor’ 
A. I think he receives $15,000 a year. 

Q. $15,000? 

Mr. Streeter—What was that? 

Mr. Bates—The salary of Mr. Dixon 
as editor of The Monitor. 

Q. And how long has he received 
a salary of $15.000 a yvear” A. I can 
tell you in a moment January, 1918. 

Q. And what was his salary prior 
to that time? A. $12.000. 

Q. And what is Mr. McKenzie's sal- 
ary as editor of the other publications? 

Mr. Strawn—Perhaps this would 
facilitate the movement if I gave you 
that list (passing a paper to the wit- 
ness}. 


The Witness—-I thought that there — 


was something that would facilitate it. 
Mr. McKenzie’s salary is $9,000 a year. 
Q. And how long has it been $9.000? 
A. Since Feb. 1, 1917. 
Q. And whether or not, if you know, 
the Board of Trustees voted to in- 


crease his salary? 


Mr. Strawn—That was in 1918. was 
it not, instead of 1917? 


I remember it, were approximately | could accommodate him would be to; Q. But not as an expression Of | pow narrated. And of course he can’t | 


e—Of course the Court 
| notice of the contents 


e have agreed to that, 


»—And I therefore do not 
. it a part of the record 
one asks to have it read. 
r—You might hand it to 
ve got it there. 

sle—Yes, Your ,Honor. 


me 
Bat 
’ 


—These verses that I see 
are the ones that the wit- 
nr are they? 

o, I read the entire 
e. Je read the entire 
and “the first part of 
q marks were put 


ie fie 
5 


onor has for some other | 
emphasis of those par- as 


by the owner of the copy 


correct relative to The Monitor and— 

Q. Let me ask whether The Monitor 

is now, as you view it, on a paying 
basis? A. It is on a paying basis. 
_ Q. How long has it been so? A. 
‘Since February, 1918. The month of 
‘March, 1918, we had a profit from the 
Monitor. 

Q. Is it increasingly so? A. Well, 
the conduct of a newspaper is not a 
proposition of “increasingly.” One 
month you will be above, and another 
month you will be below. You have 
to take it on a yearly average to zet 
a true basis for a newspaper. 

Q. Let me ask you if there is any 


/such paper as The Monitor published | may put Mr. Doorly on Monday morn- 


in the United States, other than The 
Monitor? A. I am sure there is not, 
| sir. 

Q. 
its publication of—in its international 
pect. 


QQ. Well, that is what I wanted to 


right. 


a 

-—Yes, the first verses of 
} Ic many verses” 

s- I think it was six, sir. 


> He thinks the first six. 
| you asked if there was 


of the business adminis- 
affairs of the trust, and 
Id not say the words in 


mt was given, there was 
there was no complaint? 


whether:up to. 
J of the directors 
been the business mana- 
st had complained with 
administration to you? 
ngle time. 


fe> 
7 
< 


All of get at—in its international 
certain verses of 


A. Yes. 
That international 


every part of the world? 


is, news, 


from A. 


agree that he might be put on now, if! your views? A. 

then General Streeter could get away that basis. 

this afternoon if he wanted to. Q. 
Mr. Whipple—Let us go right ahead agreed with your views? 

and take our chances; you may be able| know. 

to finish him this afternoon. | Q. Wasn't that what they asked you 
Mr. Bates—Yes; but that does not/in regard to it? A. No, sir; 

allow General Streeter to get away| think it was. 

this afternoon, that is the trouble. 


A. I don't 


interested in the orderly progress of| sion of their views, did you? A. No. 
the case than in getting away. | Q. What did you think they asked 
| Mr. Streeter—I understand, Gover-! you for, then? A. I thought they sub- 


|nor Bates, that if this arrangement is| mitted it to me as business manager, | 


|made that Mr. Whipple will agree we so that those occupying the important. 
position of editors and business mana- | 


| Ing. 'ger should know of the controversy 


| Mr. Bates—Yes; but you ask us to 


‘keep Mr. Doorly here until Monday | 


the trustees. 


I think they were) 
Mr. Whipple would consent to it, and! my views but I did not approve it on. 


Didn’t they understand that it |! 


I don't. 


Q. You didn’t think they asked your | 
Mr. Whipple—The General is more | permission to send it out as an expres- | 


explain Governor Bates’ 
tion. 
his own testimony. 

Q. 


| cilable as I hear it, Mr, Watts. 
if — 
| Sey. 
vast difference between a _ positio 


called neutral and the position calle 
“standing with Principle.” 


with right viewpoints of one board 
and right viewpoints of another, but 
‘not expressing to either board ap- 


the other. I never approved—I have 
never stood with the Board of Trus- 


All he could explain would be 


I find your testimony irrecon- 
As 


shall be glad to explain my view of it 


A. (continued) Mr. Bates; there is ~ my footsteps shall be in accord with 


One can 
well stand with Principle and agree 


and the stand in this matter taken by | proval or disapproval of one thing or 


misconcep-| ****~* . 1a gs 
Christian Science Publishing Society, 


beginning Aug. 1, 1917, was received. | 
This position I accept gratefully, and 
thank you for your confidence in giv-. 


The Master—Suppose you let him) 


; 
! 
! 
j 
| 
i 


| 


} 


serve as business manager of The 


ing me this important work. 

“The past four years’ association 
with this office impresses upon me its 
responsibility. My constant. effort 
shall be to keep so close to God that 


His teachings and those of our Leader, | 
and that I may always ‘follow and re-| 
joice.” It is my Father’s business | 
‘and the government shall be upon His | 
shoulders’ (Isaiah 9:6.) 
“Sincerely, 
(Signed) “JOHN R. WATTS” 


Q. And you were elected by the 


‘it is 1918. 


The Witness—It must be 1918. Yes. 
I beg your pardon, Gover- 
nor Bates: What was that question? 

Q. How did you leave the date. Mr. 
Watts? A. 1918, Feb. 1, 1918. 

Mr. Bates—Will you read the ques- 
tion? 

(The question is read as follows: 
“And whether or not, if you know, the 
Board of Trustees voted to increase 
his salary?’*} 

The Witness—Read the whole. will 
you, read what comes ahead of that? 

[The reporter reads as follows: “ Q. 
And how long has it been $9,000? <A. 
Since Feb. 1, 1917. Q. And whether 
or not, if you know, the Board of Trus- 
tees voted to increase his salary?”} 

A. Yes, it wouldn’t have been done 


directors as business manager of the, except upon their vote. 


aspect. | 


| 
' 
} 


| 


' 


| 


Its cifief feature is what? A. In| ™orning in order that you may get 
you information they wouldn’t have, 


way this afternoon. 
Mr. Streeter—Well, all right, I will 


a 


stay here. The result will be that you | 
won't get at Mr. Doorly this afternoon. 


Mr, Bates 


‘that why don’t you just go away? 


It | 


Mr. Streeter—Well, I don’t know 


If you feel confident of | 
| you approved it? 
' does, but I don’t remember— 


‘is international in its circulation; it) W2@t you would do if I went away; I. 


‘is international in the news it gath-|2™ not wholly onto you. 
of | Mr. Bates—Well, I will protect you 


ers; and it is the only paper in the 
world that is international in 


treatment of the news which it pub-| 


lishes. In other words, 


New York people, necessarily. 


treatment of the news must be so that ; [4Ty 
the thing that occurs in Boston must; 2004 deal of noise outside and I could 


be of interest to the entire world to; mOt hear all of your answers. 
| were educated for a lawyer? 


make it international in its scope. 


| news that. 
might be very interesting to Boston ™4y have answered one or two of these 


people would not be interesting to, questions that I will ask you in con- 
The; nection with Mr. Whipple’s prelimi- | 


there was a- 


Q. The ultimate object of the pa-| 


per, besides becoming a great news- A- 


paper internationally, is to promote 
the Christian Science movement? A. 


'I think that Mrs. Eddy’s statement of York City, and at 
i of any complaint that, that it is to spread the science, been admitted to all three of them, and 


the | 48 far as possible, General. 


Cross-Examination 


Q. (By Mr. Bates) Mr. Watts, you 


examination, but 
You 
x ee. 
Q. And are a member of the bar? 
Yes. 
OG. . Wheat terry A; Fae par - at 
Louisville, Kentucky, the bar at New 
Boston. I have 


ich was brought to you | which operates unspent and to injure, 4m a member in each of those states, 


sr source? I mean any 
the directors? A. Yes, 
z I was told at one 
| went over and I called 


yre’s office and spoke to” 


ning of that nature | 
nted to come over and. 
nd have him look at me 
1, and if there was any- 
s not entirely right in 
h the publishing house 
gladder and more alert 
nm anybody else—and if 
nething I would be aw- 
hear it. Mr. Dittemore 
fr. Watts, I have never. 
A you or against the 
‘the Publishing Society. 
ye times thought maybe 

nz a lot of efficiency 
z house without a 
demonstration and 
n Science, but,” he 
not expressed that to 
have nothing to criticize 
le management of the 
j —, 
n- Will you give me the 
is the date of that? A. 
Mr. Dittemore may be 


my)’ 


oa : 
‘Vag 

4 
ON 


* 


me approximately 
Anything I should say 
$s on that. 
t, guess. You are the 
ere is on that subject. 
ty about November. 
yn—-What year’ 
—Of 1918. 
Yes, sir. 

rd any other crit- 
at, either directly or 
_ Not one word, so far 


point of fact, what had 
s of the business while 
} tor, administer- 
ir to year? Have you 
tt will show what the 
A. Yes, sir. 

8 they? Just state 
six-months or annual 
wa t you to give is just 
figures. That looks 
r (referring to a black 
: by the witness). 
romise not to occupy 
_ Our profits for the 
ere $94,916.23. : 
could not hear the 
—Just a moment. A 
da little clearer 


‘2 a 


2° 
Y= i 
pe 


| The Monitor. 


: however. 


=I beg pardon. Let 


no man, but to bless all mankind, is 
my best statement of the purpose of 


Q. And that 


A. Yes, sir. 


is printed as the | United States 
Dittemore was com- watchword of The Monitor, is it not?) Courts and Courts of Appeal, and of 


Ves, 
You are a member of the Suf- 
A. Yes; and also. of the 


several of the Circuit 


Q. 
folk bar? 


the United States Supreme Court. 


Q. That saying of Mrs. Eddy, which. 
i I said to him that I all Christian Scientists believe to have! the practice of law first? A. I think, 


been inspired”? 
works, and was the first editorial in 


Eddy. 
Q. Something has been said about 


a withdrawal of money from the ac-  connecte 


counts in the banks, and putting it in 
a safety deposit vault. Do you know 
about that? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That was an administrative 
matter, was it? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you tell His Honor al] 
about it? A. As the business man- 


‘ 
; 
j 


the first edition of The Monitor by Mrs. , law? 


Q. And when were you admitted to 


A. That is in her. sir, it was in 1897. 


And have you ever practiced 
A. All my life until I came 


Q. 


| here, sir. 


| 


Q. All your life until you became 
d with the Publishing Society? 


|A. Yes, sir. 


Q. And have you at times acted as 


i 
' 


' 


‘counselor and adviser of the Board of | 


Trustees? 


| 
| 


A. 
particular controversy. 
Q. Well, have you in other things? 


A. Once or twice, where we had a 


ager, when I found this controversy 
fringement by some wood machinery. 


corporation, or something of that sort, 
on the machine that we bought from. 


becoming somewhat acute, I requested 
the chief accountant to withdraw from 


our bank, the First National Bank, or 
‘any of the others where the accounts: 


justified it, amounts in Jots of $10,000, 


or $15,000. 
to Feb. 1 $60,000, all of which I think 


She accumulated previous 


. she drew from the First National Bank. | 


That was all put in a safety deposit | 
being a lawyer by education, you have 


box. 
Q. In cash, or certified checks? 


¢ 


question of a patent, a claim of in- 


the Goss printing plant. 


protect the Publishing Society, 
other counsel of course. 

Q@. Well, in general, | 
you have consulted with the trustees, 


A.| given them such advice as you could | 
| | when 

Q Cash? A. The purpose of that don’t take it as. advice. 
was, in the event of an injunction by sulted with them and we have talked | 
either of the boards, or any interfer-| over things generally from the stand- 


they asked for it? A. No, 


ence in any way by anybody, the busi-| point of the trustees and the business 


ness manager would be able to take manager. 


care of the pay roll of the employees, 
our pay roll being about between $13,- 
000 and $14,000 a week. On Feb. 1 { 


Have you advised them in 


Q: 


gard to what you thought should or 


was notified by the Board of Trustees, 
and following the attorneys’ confer- 


ence, that the whole thing was dis- 
posed of, and that both boards had 
agreed ‘o settle their differences. 


that since I have been business man- | 
you did not state, in substance, 


should not be done? A. I suppose | 
have. I thought you meant as a law- 
yer. I have tried to keep:away from 


‘ager. 


Whereupon I instructed the chief ac-. 


countant to deposit that money im-' 


mediately in the bank, which she did. | 
Later on, with the reopening of the. 


controversy, 


I didn’t know where it. 


might lead to, and I again asked the 
chief accountant to accumulate some) 


funds. and she then accumulated £80,- 
000° which she carried in a safety de- 
posit box. When the injunction was 
granted by this court, preventing any 
interference with the business, within 
a day or so afterwards the money was 
all redeposited back in the First Na- 


‘learned as a lawyer? 


tional Bank. None of it was borrowed, | 


It was our own money. 
Q. You had access to the box 


yourself? A. Yes, sir. 


one? 
and myself, 


course, 
 Q. And did you think that, as busi-. 
Q. And perhaps you were the only! ness manager, rather than as a law-. 
A. No; the chief accountant | yer, you could put your interpretation 


seem to be egatirical, but they are not 


Q. Was it necessary when you be- 
came a Christian Scientist for you to 
forget all that you had learned as a 
lawyer? A. No. I said since I had 
become business manager. 


Q. Well, was it necessary, in order | 


to discharge your duties as business 
manager, to forget all 


. Bee 


J took quite | ech 
an active interest in that, in trying to| Part of it, but it is not my first state- 


with > 
assume as. 


not declare in advance what your po- 


l | 
I have con-. 


that you had. 
could not take a position— , 


Never once, sir, in this | 


occupying time— 
re- | 


ought to? 


Mr. Whipple—I pray Your Honor’s | 


judgment. Isn't it a futile 
time to put such questions? They 
even that. 

Q. 
in regard 
you not. 


to this controversy, 


I was consulted. 


upon the Deed of Trust and the effect 


4 


Mr. Watts, you were consulted | 
were. 
A. As business manager, of 


waste of. 


Q. Well, if it was merely to give. 


asked for your approval, would they? 
A. I don’t know that they asked for)! 
my approval. 

Q. Doesn’t the record state that. 
A. I assume that it | 


Q. Didn’t you hear the record read | 
this morning? A. Yes, sir; but I do} 
not know that they asked for it. 

Mr. Bates—Can’t we agree that the) 
record so states? 

Mr. Whipple—The record does not, 
state that they asked for his approval. | 


The record says that they approved it, | 


but it does not say that the trustees 
asked for their approval. You ask 
one question and then slide on. to an- 
other as 


Q. 
approved it, is it a fact or isn’t it? 
Surely. 

Q. Then it is a fact. Then at the 
time that you met with the directors, ' 
about which you have told, when they | 
sent for you and asked if there was) 
not some way which you cOuld sug- 
zest by which this could be arranged, 
you told them you were going to as- 
sume a neutral attitude, didn’t you? 
A. No. 

Mr. Whipple—Just a moment. 
have not quoted at all what he said 
the directors said to him. | 

Mr. Bates—-Will you give me the 
letter which I let you have and which 
you put in as an exhibit? 

Mr. Whipple—-Certainly. Byt there 
is not any such testimony as to what 
the directors asked him. He said the 
directors asked him how he stood on 
the matter. 

Mr. Bates—You put in that letter, 
the substance— 

Mr. Whipple—Not that they wanted | 
to arrange something. | 

Q. You put in the letter the sub- 
stance of your statement to the di- 
rectors, did you not? A. No. That 
letter is not the subs®ance of my 
statement to the directors. That is a 


A. 


You | 


ment to the directors. 


Q. Did you not testify that.+you 
made the statement that you would 


sition was going to be? A. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Whipple—-I pray Your Honor’s 
judgment. The record is open here. 
Mr. Bates—-I have a right to ask him 
if there is any question about it. 
Mr. Whipple—You have within a) 
certain limit, but when it is simply | 


' 
' 


Mr. Bates--You are occupying time, | 
Mr. Whipple, and I will ask you to. 
kindly refrain from it. You said you | 
would take 15 minutes, and it is 


nearly 50. | 


Now, Mr. Watts, I ask you if. 
that | 


Q. 


you said to the directors that you were 


not roing to commit yourself on either | 


side of the controversy, that as busi-. 


ness manager you did not think you. 
A. I said I was going to 
stand with Principle. 

Q. Didn’t you testify substantially 
to what I have said? A. I thought I 


Q. You are not answering my ques- 
tiqn. Didn't you testify substantially 
what I have stated? A. If you bring. 
into the statement that I said-—— 

The Master—No, Mr. Witness— 

A. (Continued) No, I did not state, 
in substance. | 

Q. Tell me what you did say, be- 
cause I certainly understood you to so- 
state. A. I said to the Board of | 
Directors that I could not take & stand | 


on either board and that I should have | 


to stand with Principle. 


with Principle, with the highest that | 
find ourselves together; 


|Publishing House. 


ord that you approved the letter has_ 
if you asked a different! 
question. 

Mr. Bates—It is immaterial to me. | 
If the record says that they) 
_cating that you approved the views | 
therein stated? 


was doing, and I believe the 


Ibe? A. 


A. 


tees, and the Board of Trusfees have | Publishing Society? A. I was noti- 
consistently said to me, “We do not| fed by them of my election. 


want anybody to stand with us; stand | You were elected by the direc- 
tors as business manager— 


| Mr. Whipple—I pray Your Honor’s 
judgment. 
| <A. They notified me 
elected me. 

Q. They notified you 
elected you? A. Yes, sir. 


I do not know 
how better to explain it. | Q, And then you sent them this let- 
iter? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. When you say you are standing 
with Principle, under your definition; _@-) And then you began your duties 
about the lst of August? 


vou are, of course, standing with God? Q Ané-you wenn clantes Manne a 
A. My highest concept of right, of ; € Cc y the dl- 
- opin othe S . rectors also in 1918,—reelected? A. 


justice, and honesty, and intelligence. | ,. 
Q. Then the statement in the rec- rows lo me that they had re- 


Q. And the elections have always 
been annually, have they not, so all 


you know of right, and to the extent 
we are standing with Principle we will 
but do not 
stand with us,’ and they have said 
exactly the same thing to the entire 


they had 


Y 


they had 


no significance? A. Not for the pur- 
poses of this statement—I should not 


think so. 
Q. It has no significance as indi- 


as your knowledge goes? 

Mr. Whipple—You mean, the notice 
of elections? 

Mr. Bates—The elections. 

Mr. Whipple—That I object to. He 
Knows nothing about your records ex- 
cept by hearsay. The notices have 
come. 
| Q. Do you’ know, Mr. Watts, | 
A. No, not that I remember. I may) whether or not the directors have re-| 
have said I approved the letter, but) elected you annually up to the present | 
it was not on the basis, Mr. Bates, of | year when the controversy was on? 
approving—-I wonder if I can differ-| A. There was only the original elec- 
entiate there clearly. A letter writ-| tion and the reelections, as you term 
ten by the Board of Trustees was/ them, once, because it was August, 
their own demonstration, and they! 1917, and then the following July, 1918, 
had their right to take their own and I have had no notification since 
position and send the letter. What [ then. | 
wo edi-| Q. Well, you were reelected in 
tors were doing, was approving the! June, 1918? A. Mr. Bates, you want 
position taken by the Board of Trus-| me to use the word I was “elected.” 
tees for themselves—not for us at all.| I am saying to you frankly that I was 

Q. Then all your approval meant | notified that I had been elected, and I 
was that you saw no objection, if that | have no doubt that I was. But I do. 
was their view, to their sending the | not know it of my own knowledge. 
letter? A. No; it also—when I said Q. Notified that you had been 
[ approved the thing, that indicated | elected by the Board of Directors? 
that I believed the statements they A. ¥es, sir. 
were giving were true. Q. Now, what was your salary 

Q. That is what I had supposed.| when you first became business man- 
Then when you had your conference|ager? A. I think it was $7200.. 
with the directors on Jan. 27 you Q. And was that the same as your 
were in the position of the man who! predecessor had had? A. I am not 
had approved of the position taken by | quite clear 6n that. I think it was. | 
the trustees? A. I had so told them Q. And has it been increased since? | 
on Jan. 2. Yes, sir, to $10,000. 

Mr. Whipple—Told the directors? Q. Has there been more than one. 

The Witness—Yes, sir. increase? A. I think not. 

Q. You did not tell them so on the} Q. And when was the increase | 
27th? <A. No; because I had gone, made to $10,000? A. May I answer 
into the thing quite fully by illustra-|jin just a moment? I can give it to you 

accurately then. 


tion on Jan. 2. I did not repeat it. 
Q. Was it the fact that you believed The Master—lIs there any question 
pending? 


the two instruments given by Mrs. 

Eddy are reconcilable? A. Yes, sir.| Mr. Bates—He is looking up the in-| 
And you still believe them to/ formation for the answer. | 

I do, sir. | The Master—Don’t you all 

Mr. Whipple—Do you want to de-/ when it was? Can’t we shorten it? 
fine what you mean by the “two in-| Mr. Bates—I know, and if they will 
struments given by Mrs. Eddy’? What | accept my statement— | 
you referred to? _ The Master—Is there any dispute | 

Mr. Bates—I refer to this statement | about it? 
in the letter, “I refuse to believe that Mr. Whipple—I don’t know the first | 
the two instruments given by our’ thing about it, if Your Honor please. | 
Leader are irreconcilable.” 'There is not any dispute about— | 

Q. You understand what two in- The Witness—Oct. 1, Governor 
struments I refer to? A. Yes, sir.! Bates, 1918. | 
The Manual and the Deed of Trust. | Q. Now, I read from the record of | 

Mr. Whipple—What is that? | Sept. 30, 1918— | 

The Witness—The Manual and the Mr. Streeter—Is that the directors’ | 
Deed of Trust. records, Governor Bates? 

Mr. Whipple—That is right. That} Mr. Bates—The trustees’ records. | 
is what I wanted to get clear on the| Q. I am reading from the record’ 
record. You mean the Manual and of the Board of Trustees, under date 
the Deed of Trust? of Sept. 30, 1918. The first three par- | 

The Witness—Yes, sir. agraphs have no bearing. The next 

Q. Now, what was your first con-| paragraph, the fourth paragraph, 
nection with the Publishing Society?| reads as follows: “After drawing up 
I was employed in the credit de-' the first copies of this letter (which 
refers to the memorandum that the 

Q. And when? trustees sent under date of Sept. 30 
I think it was. to the directors, stating their posi- 

Q. In what capacity? A. In charge tion, which has already been referred 
of the Credit Department. to) it was given to Mr. McKenzie, 

Q. And how long did you continue the editor of the Journal and Senti- 


A. I did approve the. 
views therein stated. : 
Q. Well, you did approve 
A. Yes. 
Q. You told the trustees you did?) 


them? 


A. 


| 


know | 


te 
'* 


partment. 


A. 1913. June 20, 


Q. I don’t refer to the increase to 
$9,000; I refer to a vote that has been 
passed since. Do you know whether 
or not they have voted to increase his 
salary since? A. Oh, no, they have 
not, so far as I know. 

Q. You are not‘aware of any letter 
that he sent declining an increase 
since this controversy began? A. No, 
sir. 

Q. What was this contract for paper 
that you have referred to that Mr. 
Rowlands helped you on. A. A con- 
tract with the—I have forgotten the 
name of the company at this moment— 
we call it at the office the Lawren- 
tide Company, but I don’t know the 
name—oh, it is the Canadian Export 
Company. 

Q. And when was it made? A. In 
the latter part of 1917, as I remem- 
ber it. 

Q. And was the difficulty that had 
arisen one because of the war con- 
ditions? A. Well, it was what was 
called the print paper shortage, fam- 
ine. All the newspapers were having 


'all that they could do to get along. 


Q. All the newspapers were find- 
ing difficulty in getting their paper? 
A. Yes. 

Q. And I assume that it was your 
duty, as well as the duty of all the 
trustees, to make the best contract 
possible? A. Indeed it was. 

Q. And Mr. Rowlands did help you 
to get a good contract for paper? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. There has been some reference 
made to the Harvey letter. Mr. Harvey 
was an employee under you? A. Well, 
we don’t. define it as an employee un- 
der me, but he was an employee of 
the Publishing Society—yes, you could 
call it under me. 


Q. Well, don’t all employees of the 
Publishing Society come under the 
business manager? A. Well, we don’t 
use the term “come under,” but I 
Suppose that in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the words they do, yes. 

Q. Well, you know we have to use 


'words in the sense of their ordinary 


acceptation sometimes. A. I know 
you do, and I should remembér that. 
I beg your pardon. 


Q. And his office was in Washing- 
ton? A. In New York. 

Q. In New York. And did he come 
on to Boston at your request? A I 
think not. 

Q. Well, the letter 


at any rate, 


_which has been offered in evidence 


was written in your office? A. Yes, 


sir; he had stated— 


Q. And at your request? A. Yes, 
Q. And after he had written it you 
took it to the trustees? A. Well, I 


wanted to be able to show the trustees 


and the directors— 

. I am not asking you that. A. 
Oh, I beg your pardon. What is your 
question? 

After he had written it in your 
office you took it to the trustees? A. 
Yes, sir. 
Q. And later on you took it over 
to the directors? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Whom you had thanked for your 
position, in the letter which has been 
read? A. Yes, sir. 

The Master—Your answer is yes? 

The’ Witness—yYes, sir. ‘ 

Q. And doI understand you that you 
asked them to repudiate Mr. Harvey's 
letter? A. No; I asked them to re- 
pudiate the statements that were 
credited to one of the members of the 
Board of Directors. I didn’t believe 
those statements had been made. 

Q. What member of the Board of 
Directors? A. At that time we ditn't 
know, but Mr. _ Dittemore’s letter 
called out the fact that he must have 
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1 to whom the letter re- 


d you use the 
" in that interview? A. 
en you asked the direc- 
late the statements made 
7 A. Yes, sir. 

@ it that it was reported 
ths in New York? 
Reported by whom? 

-T am quoting him in his 


me i that it was Mr. Ditte- 


1—You mean that Mr. 
that Mp. Dittemore 
in New York? 
No, no. Is ¢hat the 
sasked? I may have 
=-No, that was not the 
r. Thompson will have a 
ar it up later on. 
‘s—I don’t mean that. 
pson—You don't mean 


May I get that ques- 
swer, so that it will be 
. 
bic is read as follows: 
t it was reported had 
in New York?’ ] 

that one of the di- 
made these statements 
acterized to the Board of 
untrue in certain phases 


Wat 
jen 
ie 
d 


Gea 
made the statement 
supposed it was Mr. 


Yes, sir. 


word! 


i¢ you have any reason 
position? A. Only from | 
e’s letter, as 1 remember 


, his reply? A. Yes, sir. 
mS 1—Just a minute. Do 
his evidence to go in as 
I don't know, I am sure." 
son—Then I think that I 
t. It is double-distilled | 


e one reported to Har- | 
s one had said that some. 
rectors had madé certain. 
) New York. Now, if that) 
iS any evidence that Mr. 
fact made any of those 
w ch it is said were. 
object to it. Mr. Ditte- 
letter, written subse- 
lutely clears that matter 
ou that he did not make 
is, and what he did state 
o not want it to appear. 
shion that Mr. Dittemore 
y York and engaged in 
ossip. ; 
r—The last inquiry was, 
| understand+had spread 
s in New York. 
son. I bez pardon? 
—The last inquiry of the 
Who did you understand 
the statement in New 
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ait 
“fi int 


aia 
Jag 


ap 

son——I do not want even 
iding cf it to go in as 
that Mr. Dittemore did in 
se stat>ments. I think if 
tes would ask him fur- 
the tyvo men with whom 


* 


: talkal did not repudiate 


—I giite agree that it is 
dene that Mr. Dittemore 
ike tle statements. 

ion—I think it is, but stil! 
oid having anything get 


wer the statements that 
wh@acterized as untrue? 
‘rmce to the circulation 
ito? A. I should have 
e ‘tter. Governor Bates, 
n that. 

Nell. then, perhaps we 
p here, if Your Honor 
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We will stop until 2 

il 2 o'clock p. m.! 

rT Session. 

—You may go on when 
Governor Bates. 

Bates.) Have you found 
e m the letter that you 
® untrue? A. I had 
. to look for them. 
le ter? Somebody has 


ieee 


va 
(oar) 
. 


; 8 handed to witness ] 
hose statements’? This 
Mr. Harvey's letter. 
The number of the 
+ BO as to identify it? 
Exhibit 88. 
+Yes. 
i of Trustees have 
of salesmanship, 
failure of promoting 
The Monitor.” 


hat other one? 
he other one. 
grc ip expressed to the 
| the statement, which 
r - by one occupying 
|} in The Christian Sci- 
§ Society, that the cir- 
| hristian Science 
en out by the Board of 
00 copies, that the ac- 
ation is 93,000 copies, 
honest to God’ circula- 
Op This remark has 
throughout the move- 
gh the business world, 
pached the point where 
fated in the business 
® Monitor's circulation 
| copies and that. its 
“@ireulation in the city 
yo copies.” 
mI understand this is 
48 any evidence. 
nore, because if it. 
> it, he never hav- 
atement, but it having. 
m named Gleason, as 
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Church? 


I understand you 
Out the statements 
8. 
ments of fact by. 
wrk. which are untrue. 
‘8 I understand it, he 
iM statements in that 
a he 4s now asked to 


fe bas mentioned two. 


question of opinion? 
QQ. And the question as to whether. 
or not your Board of Trustees had an | 
understanding of salesmanship is 4a) 


in which the movement 
A. That is an activity send-. 


The Master—Please go on, as quick- 


The Witness (reading)— 
“That the Board of Trustees was 


about to be removed by process of) : 
meant by “this little group,” do you? 


law. When asked why, he said that 
‘we’ could not stand idly by and see 
The Christian Science Monitor 
poverish the movement; that 
the present 
cost ‘us’ over a million dollars. 
it was said to him that it was not sur- 
prising that to establish a daily paper 


as The Monitor had been established | 


would require a large expenditure of 


money during the first years, but that, 
now it. was understood The Monitor | 
was reaching, if it had not reached, a °" 
New 

‘story. 


self-supporting basis, he claimed that 
this was due to the fact that ‘we’ had 


given them 40,000 subscriptions to be. for 
| of his imagination. 


distributed for camp welfare work.” 


That is all, sir. . 
Q. The statements which you char- 
acterized as untrue as to facts are 


statements which Mr. Harvey put into | 


the letter which he wrote in your 
office and directed to you? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And they are statements of 
what was being talked in New York 
City?. AZ Yes. 
Q. Since the alleged 
director there? A. Yes. 
(). 


of rumors which he had heard in New 


visit of one 


sons? A. The letter speaks for it- 
self on that, Governor. 


Q. 


os Sat 
but it never would be satisfactory to 


one interested in Christian Science’ Migs 6ugRe Ser ' 
says, “Now, it is true, isn’t it, that it 


even if it had been a half a million. 

Q. It had been a disappointment, 
had it nat? A. No, sif. 

Q. And I suppose that is really a 
A. Surely. 


question of opinion? A. Certainly. 
Q. Therefore, if somebody in New 


York did say that your board had no. 


understanding of salesmanship, it was 
their opinion, I assume? A. 


“salesmanship’’? I am not sure. 

. “Had nounderstanding of sales- 
manship, and had made a failure of 
promoting the circulation of The 
Monitor.” <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. They had made a failure of it 
from the standpoint of its success 
financially, had they not? A. Why, 
they had made a splendid success of 
it financially. 

Q. From the _ standpoint of its 
showing any profit? A. I am talking 
about these trustees, ves. 

Q. Well, I am talking about 
Monitor itself, and the Board of Trus- 
tees, and throughout the history of 
The Monitor. A. Now, what was 
vour question? 

Q. I am asking you as to whether 
or not it had not been a failure from 
the standpoint of paying its expenses? 
A. Why, it cost a million dollars to 
establish it. 

The Master—Can’t vou answer his 
question directly? 

A. No,-it had not been a failure. 

Q. Is it not a fact in every year ex- 
cept one your books show there was 
a deficit? A. Except the last two, I 
should say. 

Q. Except the last two” 
that right? ‘ 

Q. Will you look at your books for 
the year ending March 31, 1918, and 
see if it did not show a deficit? I am 
perfectivy willing, Mr. Watts, that you 
should have your assistant help you 
find the place, if you wish to. A. 
Thank you. March, 1919, it showed a 
profit of $70,699.88. 

Q@. What vear was that? 
Was last year. 

Q. That is not the year I asked you 
for. A. Well, that is the one I am 
giving you. The others— 

Q. Just hold that a minute; I may 
want that. A. Yes, 1914 shows a loss 
of $89,000. | 

Q. A loss of $89,000? 
Monitor went on- 

Q. “Wait a minute; | am only ask- 
ing you as to whether or not your 
books do not show a loss of $89,000 for 
the vear ending March 1, 1918? A. 
Governor, I beg your pardon; it is for 
15 months, ending that time. 

Q. For the 15 months, it shows a 
deficit of about $89,000. A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, is there any year prior to 
that time when it shows a profit? 
A. No, sif. 

Q Then your whole statement In 
regard to its being a success from the 
standpoint of net profits in cash 
based on what it did in the past year 
ending March 31, 1919? <A. Before 
that time. 

Q. The year ending March 31, 1919. 
A. Your statement is practically cor- 
rect, I believe, Governor. 

Q Now, what do you show as a 
profit during the year ending March 
31, 1919? A. $70,699.66. 

Q. Were there any unusual sources 
of income for The Monitor during that 
year? A. None that I know of, sir. 


Q. 


A. Isn't 


a. Peat 


A. That The 


, . 
= 
, 


gaged? 
ing to the camps‘at home and abroad 
Christian Science literature, largely. 

Q And whom has it been sent by? 
A. The Camp Welfare Committee. 

Q. Who has paid for it? 
Mother Church. 

Q. Through the action of the Board 
of Directors? A. Through the treas- 
urer: I assume the Board of Directors. 

Q. 
in connection with the war? 
sir. 


A. Yes, 


Q. To what extent did that figure. 
receipts from the. 
to the camps. 
Mother | 
was an ex-, Christian Science Monitors? 
sir. 


in that year, the 
papers that were sent 
by the purchase of 
A. Why, that 
pense to the Publishing Society. 


Q. 


The 


money? A. There is nothing here to. 

indicate 

Q. Well, don’t you know? 

Q. Doesn't your statement 
No, sir. 


Now, you stated that this little. 


A. 


A. 
Q 


group—or, rather, yon say this state- | 


ment was untrue, which says, “This | 
‘little group hag circulated”——well, the ising. Now, at a certain point, as I the counsel of the trustees, to be fur- 


substance of it was, as I have put it| explained to the Board of Directors,i nished to the newspapers on the very | Oh, no. 


. 


: 


ly as you Can. , 


im-_ 
up to| 
time The Monitor has) 
When - 


dence 


Therefore they are a statement, 


The circulation of The Monitor | 
has not been entirely satisfactory, has | 
It was constantly increasing, ; 


Wasn't | 
there some other phrase there besides | 


The | 


What is the Camp Welfare work | 
has been en- 


A. Tae} 
tirely different, would it not? 


This was war work, was it not,, 


I assume so: but to what extent. 
aoes it show that you have charged, | 
or that you received ‘from that work. 


that. 
No.| get out those extra papers? 
show? | | 
‘you understand, | believe, that every filed. 


down here—this little group has circu- 
lated the story as to the circulation of 
The: Monitor; The Monitor’s circula- 
tion is only certain figures, A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. Now, you do not know who is 


A. No, except as indicated— 
Q. But it was some little group in| 
New York. A. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Whipple—Well, was it some lit-_ 
tle group in New York as he stated? 
The Witness—Yes, sir. 
Q. It was a little group in New 
York, was it not? A. I think so. 
Mr, Bates—The letter states so. | 
Mr. Thompson—Just a minute. I do 
not want him to be allowed to testify | 
that he knows it was a little group in. 
York that ever started a. single. 
He knows nothing about it,, 
and for all we know it may be a matter 


Mr. Bates—Well, what I am trying. 


to show is that it is an indefinite group 
nobody knows anything about. 


Mr. Thompson—We do not know 
even that much. | 
Mr. Bates—That somebody is trying) 
to blame your client and our clients 


for. 


I do not take his evi- | 
such sense, Mr. 


The Master- 
in. any 
Thompson. 

Mr. Thompson—Very well, sir. 

The Master—-We are talking about 


York City, expressed by various per- | What was said in a certain letter. 


Mr. Thompson—lI think he went a 
little beyond that. 

The Master—Let us see if we have. 
The letter says, a certain group in 
New York circulated a certain state- 
ment. 

Mr. And he 


Thompson—Yes, sir. 


was a little group in New York,” and 


| the witness says “yes,” following along 
after this question, whereas hé can’t 
possibly have knowledge of the state-| 


ment. | 
Mr. Bates—You misunderstood my. 
question. 
Mr. Thompson—I think you mis- 


stated it inadvertently and asked him 


what you didn’t mean to ask. 


The Master—If you mean anything 
“alone,’ 
that was not one of the things, or if | 


other than that, Governor Bates— 
Q. I had reference, and I think my 
questions so indicated, to the fact that 


this charge which you say was false 


was made, you allege, by some un- 
known group in New York. That is 
all there is to it. A. All I Know is 
what the letter indicates. 

The Master—Who alleges it was 
made by some group in New York? 

Mr. Bates— Mr. Harvey's 
which was written-— 


The Master-—If I follow it correctly, 


that does not m 
it was. 

Mr. Bates—I do not understand so, 
no. It is only to show that he was ap- 
parently asking us to deny statements 
that we knew nothing about, made by 
some unknown parties.in New York. 

Q. Now, Mr. Watts, the statement 
with regard to The Monitor having 
cost over a million dollars was true, 
was it not? A. Yes. 

Q. Sothat you withdraw your state- 
ment that that was false, whoever 
made it? A. Was that the only state- 
ment there? 

Q. Well, that is what you repeat. 
A. Well, there something more, 
possibly, in the letter I have forgotten. 

The Master—That statement was 
made in connection with something 
else. I don't know how far you can 
separate them. 

Mr. Bates—-When asked why, he said 
he couldn't stand idly by and see The 
Christian Science Monitor impoverish 
the movement; that up to the present 
time The Monitor had cost us over a 
million dollars. 

The Witness-——The impoverishing the 
movement is the objectionable 

Q. Well, that an expression of 
opinion, too, isn't it. as to whether a 
million dollars would impoverish the 
movement? A. Why. no, it hadn't cost 
the movement anything. 

Q. Well, it had cost somebody a 
million dollars, hadn't it? A. It had 
cost the Publishing Society a million 
dollars. 

Q. It came out of the profits of the 
‘Publishing Society? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And profits which otherwise 
would have been net profits and de- 
voted to The Mother Church under the 
Deed of Trust? A. Yes. 

Q. That is correct? A. Yes. Gov- 
ernor, I can give you an answer on 
that Camp Welfare. The total sales of 
literature for the year ending Mgrch 
31, 1919, was $229,762. | 

Q. That was for the Camp Welfare 
literature? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That was paid for by The Mother 
Church? A. Yes, sir. ‘ 

Q. And out of its treasury? A. Yes, 
sir. 

®. And in addition to that, durine 
that year the directors were sending 
out notices to all the churches and 
asking them on their own responsibil- 
ity to buy the periodicals in bulk, and 
particularly The Monitor, and send 
them to the camps, was it not? 
thought just to the contrary. 

Q. You don’t know that? 
tainly not. 

Q. How much was that amount you! 
read? A. $229,762. 

Q. Now, if you had 
that $229,000 from the treasury of The 
Mother Church for, special work, 
which applied only to war times, your) 
balance sheet would have been en-| 
A. NO, | 
Yes, it would, but it would have. 
in our favor. 

Q. That is, as you figure it? A./| 
No; it is not a question of figures. | 
The Monitor costs-—-every subscription | 
costs us $13, and we sell it to the’ 
Camp Welfare or to anybody else. 
at $9. 

(Q). 


copy, less 10 per 


ake the witness say 


is 


iS 


A. 


sir. 
been 


Did you not receive 3 cents a | 
cent, for all The! 
A. Yes,| 


Q. And do you maintain that you | 
were running the publishing house | 
in such a way that it cost you more. 
than 3 cents a copy? A. No, sir. 

Q. Less the 10 per cent discount, to| 
A. No,| 
sir. Advertising at a certain point— | 
newspaper sells its papertothe reader 
at a cost less than its cost to produce, 
but they make up the deficit on adver- | 


vet every 


of copies? 


letter, 


” Wee 
; assume it was. 
Cer- | 
| Yes, sir. 


sir 


j 
: | 
not received | 


can give? 


/ 
the advertising balances exactly with) 
the circulation, and the figures g0. 
rightly. If the circulation exceeds |, 
that sum, then your balance is on the’! 
wrong side of the ledger. In other 
words, our advertising was not in- 
creased. We did not get a dollar more, 
for advertising during that time, and 

paper that we sent forth 
for Camp Welfare cost a about $13. 
apiece per year, whereas we received | 
from the church $9 per year. 

‘Q. What do you receive from your 
regular subscribers? A. $9 a year. 

Q. So that-the church paid the same 
as the regular subscribers, less 10 per 
cent? A. Less 10 per cent. 

Q. And you do not expect to get 
any more from your advertising be- 
cause of an increase in your circula- 
tion to the amount of $279,000 worth 
A. We had shortly there 
tofore increased our rates, and of 
course when that came about we did 


not think to increase them further. 


Q. You had _ shortly before in- 
creased your rates, I understand, for | 
advertising? A. Yes. 

Q. And you do assume that the 
larger your circulation the more you 
can recover or obtain for your adver- 
tising? .A. I do not believe we put it 


on that basis, Governor. 


Q. Well, but that would be the nat- 
ural average expectation in business? 
A. That would be the average news- 
paper expectation. 

Q. And they sell their advertising 
on the basis of their circulation, not 
on the basis of what they do not cir-. 
culate? A. We’never have. 

Q. Well, ordinariby newspapers do, 
don’t they? A. Yes. 

Q. And the business man naturally 
buys on the information which he has 
in regard to the circulation? A. They 


Mr. Streeter— 
swer? 

The Witness—I say, the business 
man is learning not to buy his adver- 
tising on the basis of circulation alone. 


| right. 


‘was filed March 25. 


| send 
| proximately 140,000. 
' rect number was 138,000. 
are learning not to do that today, Gov-. 


_ ernor. | 
What is that last an- | 


Q. I did not say anything about 
- Mr. Watts. 


it was not something that they base 
the value of the advertising on? 
Yes, 
Q. The more 
more valuable 
Yes, sir. 
Q. -Now, | 


the 
A. 


the circulation 
the advertising? 
that 


understood you 


when you went to the board ent. bes 


on the 27th of January you went be- 


cause you were asked to come OV€T,| there was not 
because the board, as some one stated, | jcizeq 


wished to know where you stood 
the business manager? A. Yes. 
Q. Inthe controversy? A. Yes. 


you had told them where you stood 
on the 22nd, did you? A. On the 2nd. 

Q. On the 2nd of January. A. No. 
I did not repeat it. 
I stood. 

Q. But you did put your position in 
writing? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, may I-ask 
qualify that? I 
my position from the beginning, and 
it was exactly as quoted in my letter 
there of the #Bth. 

Q. You stated that they asked you 
what you thought the effect would be 


A. 


on the movement if the contention of | 


the trustees was allowed. 


such statement. 

Well, I will ask you what your 
statement was in regard to the effect 
on the movement. What did you say? 
A. I was asked if I did not know that 
when the movement learned of the 
position taken by the trustees—I was 
asked where I thought the movement 
would stand on that question, and I 
said I thought the movement would be 
against the trustees.-° 

Q As  « have you quoted here—"l 
assume the entire movement would be 
with the Board of Directors.” <A. On 
the go-off, I said. 

Q. By ‘the movement’ you meant 
the field or the Christian Scientists 
throughout the world. 

Mr. Whipple—-He said on the “go- 
off.”’ 

Q. Now, Mr. Watts, after the trust- 
ees filed their Bill in Equity did you 
send out a copy of that Bill in Equity? 
A. Yes. 

Q. A printed copy? A. 

Q. And to whom did you send it? 
A. 


is any 


Q. 


Yes. 


to the Quarterly, Journal, and Senti- 
nel, as I remember it. | 
Q. To the subscribers of all,your, 
periodicals except -The Monitor? A. 
I think so. 
Q. And 
periodicals 
Christian 
Yes. 
And in that copy you put on the. 


the subscribers of those. 
are all assuméd to be 
Scientists, are they not? 


(). 


last page a partial copy of the injunc- 


A. Yes, sir. | 
That had been issued ex parte?) 
I don’t know how it was issued. I) 


tion? 
(). 
A. 


A: | 


Issued without a hearing? | 


Q. 


Q. You understood that? A. Yes,) 


Q. And the copies that you sent out 
were the same as the ones which His 


'Honor has in bis hands at the present. 


A. Yes, sir. | 
And you sent those out at the| 
A. 


time? 
Q. 
request of the Bodrd of Trustees? 
Yes, sir. | 
Q. And immediately, as soon as the, 
bill was filed? A. No. It was filed} 
in the morning, my recollection is, of 
March 25, and we did not send them) 
out—I wonder what day that was. | 
Might I inquire if anybody knows what) 
the day was? 
Mr. Bates- 
mony. 
The Witness 


I want your testi-| 


No. | 


-All right. We sent! 


them out beginning on the Friday fol- to see how it is important at present. 


lowing the day the bill was filed, - It 
was two or three days afterward. 
Q. That is the best information you 
A/ 1 know that was correct. 
Q. Were they in press at the time. 
that the bill was filed? A. On the. 


morning before or after the bill was 


Q. On that date? A. No, sir. | 
Q@. Are you certain that you had not. 
furnished copies to your counsel or to) 


& 


‘ 


I asked you if, 


A. | 


| 
{ 


sir. 


j 


that 
They knew where! 


‘aren't 


May I 
have never changed | 


object to it? 
Mr. Whipple—-I do not think there ot 


To the subscribers on our records | 


‘this has been decided or not? 


you had abandoned that quest. 


was engaged in following down your 
_last error and therefore hadn't gotten 


‘the contempt proceedings. 


day and at the time it was filed? A. 
No, sir, it was not. | 

Q. You are sure about that? A. | 
Yes, sir, because they were furnished 
the following day in the evening. 

Mr. Bates—Mr. Whipple, I don't, 
want ..» ask for anything you don't | 
want to answer, but isn't the witness 
mistaken as to that? | 

Mr. Whipple—No, he is . bsolutely! 
You are mistaken. I furnished | 


‘you with a copy later in connection’ 
with our negotiations, to see whether 


would have to go through. 
that | 


the bill 
There was nothing printed at 
time, 

Q. Was the Bill in Equity in type. 
at that time? <A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know what the date was, | 
Mr. Watts? 


“Ir. Whipple—I am speaking from! th : 
stituted a propaganda which evidently 


my own memory. 


Mr. Bates—Will you look a’ the bill | 
to stop. 


and give us the date? ° 


The Witness—-Don't your bill show. 
the virus that they had been putting 


, out. 


it was filed March 25? 

Q. I mean the date when 
printed it. A. 
records to show when 
Governor, later. 

Q. Have you the records here? 
No. | have nothing to indicate here. 

Q. There is nothing on your books 
that we asked you to produce which 
shows? A. No, sir. . 

Q. 
which shows? 

Mr. 


you 


it was done, 


A. NO, sir. 
Bates—The bill, 


Mr. Whippie—It 
lication occurred 
three days later. 

Q. Now, Mr. Watts, how many 
copies of that Bill in Eqnity did you 
oOut—printed copies? A. Ap- 
J think the cor- 


was, but no pub- 
until one, two, or 


Q. 138,000 copies? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. And that inciuded all the sub-| 
of a great many telegrams, might it| 


' not, 


scribers to your periodicals except The 

Monitor? A. I think it did. 

Q: Now, did you at some time send 
out telegrams? A. We did, the night 
of the 26th. 

Q. The night of the 26th? 
sir. ; 
Q. And have you a copy of that 
legram here? 

Mr. Whipple---I would like to sug- 
sest, if Your Honor please, that a 


A. Yes, 


te 


criticism of what was done by the 


trustees, and a very bitter one, was 
made before Mr. Justice Braley’ in 
the contempt proceedings. It was a 
part of his statement in delivering his 
judgment in those proceedings that 
hing that could be crit- 
in that respect with reference 


Bi ce the conduct:of the trustees—that 
they did what they were entitled to do 


_—namely, to issue, for the purpose o 
Q. Now, you did not tell them that. purpose of 


accuracy, the printed copy of this 
bill, and send it to every one that they 
wanted to have know about it. Now. 
having been adjudicated by a 
justice of the Supreme Judicial Court, 
you satisfied with that? Do 
you think you, want to try it again? 

Mr. Bates—I am not satisfied with 
your statement of it. 


Mr. Whipple—Didn’'t Justice Braley 
State that there was nothing that was 


Said or done by the trustees or their 
counsel in promulgating this bill that 


could be criticised? If there is any 
aoubt about that I would like to read 
what Justice Braley said. Do you 


Mr. Bates—lI object to it. You have 
asked me whether I agree with your 
statement. I don't agree with it. 

Mr. Whipple—I asked whether it 
was any use searching any longer in 
a last year’s bird’s nest to find some- 
thing. 

The Master—I take it you can 
hardly ask me to find as to the con- 
trary on anything that Judge Braley 
has distinctly passed upon. 

Mr. Bates—-I am not going to. All 
that Judge Braley decided was. on 
our motion to change the injunction 
on the ground that they had violated 
the spirit of it, that inasmuch as they 


had only sent out the Bill in Equity | 


without making any comments, they 
were within their rights. But that is 


not the purpose for whicb I am offer- 


ing it. 

Mr. Whipple—-May [ 
Judge Braley said? 
copy here. 

Mr. Bates—-No, I object to your read- 
ing it. 

The Master—TI don’t think I would 
read it, Mr. Whipple, if it is objected 
to. 

Mr. 
Honor 


read what 
I have a printed 


is Your 
to determine whether 


Whipple-—Now, how 
going 


The Master—I am not clear that I 
shall ever have to determine, and I 
will wait until I see that I must before 
l do. 

Mr. Whipple—I thought that there 
was an issue between us as to what 
Judge Braley said. 


Mr. Bates—There is not properly. 
You .made your statement. All I am 
asking is a question which has noth- 
ing to do with this. 

Mr. Whipple—I didn't know that 
Per- 
haps you have. 

Mr. Bates—No. ! 
question. 

Mr. Whipple—Let me hear it. / 

Mr. Bates—-I thought you had for- 
gotten. 

Mr. Whipple—I hadn't forgotten. 


am asking the 


I 


to your new one. What is the last 


| result, 


I will furnish you the| 


a evidence of the propaganda, clear evi- 
dence of* it. 
we get your friends on 
|stand and ask them some questions 


Nothing on your account books |. —s 
introduced it, if you are depending on 


I understand, | 


‘to be more. 
the present. 


question? : 

[The last question is read as fol- 
lows: | 

“Q. And have you a copy of that 
telegram here?”] 

Mr. Whipple—Now, I will raise the 
question—how is it important what 
that telegram is? 

The Master—I am entirely unable 
I am relying on Governor Bates to do 
something to make it important. 

Q. Have you a copy of the tele- 
gram’? A. I have not, sir. It ought 
to be here but I don't know where it 
is. Can you furnish me with a copy, 


Governor? 


Mr. Whipple—It is in the record of | 


Q. Well, vou did send out a tele-| 
gram? A. Yes. 


Q. To all the Associated Press? < 


\ 


Q. Well, to four or five hundred the editorial department. also receives 
‘a salary of $46000° 


newspapers? A. Yes. 

Q. In this country? Yes 

Q@. And in Canada? A.‘ Yes, ! 
think there were a few in Canada. 

Mr. Bates—The telegram we 
produce later. 


A. 


will 


at least very soon after yo" 


had sent out your Bill in Equity, you 


began to receive letters from the field, . 


A. Yes. 
Christian 


did you not, in regard to it? 
Q. And resolutions of 
Science churches” A. Yes. 
Q. And were they in general con- 
demnatory of the position which the 

trustees had taken? 


Mr. Whipple—Just a moment. How 


is that of any consequence—especially 
|in view of the fact that we allege in 


this bill that these directors had in- 
after the injunction they took no pains 
And here they come in and 
ask, in substante, for the results of 


Mr. Bates+-Propaganda of which 
you have introduced no _ evidence. 
This is your last witness, you say. 

Mr. Whipple—We have introduced 


We will have more when 
the witness 


Mr. Bates—Then wait until you have 


my clients. 
Mr. Whipple—Qh, no, that is going 
We have got enough for 


The Master—What is the inquiry 
you want to make now, exactly? 

{The last question is read.] 

The Master—I am unable to see 
what good it can do in this case to 


inquire into the question of whether 
they were generally condemnatory or 


not. It might require the examination 
to find out whether there were 
more condemnatory or more approv- 
ing? 

Mr. Bates—I 
that they might run 


think, Your Honor, 
into the thou- 


does row, ‘00 


Q. Now, as a result. or if not as a had been changes 


one 


The Monitor 


appoint 


sent 


Mr. Whipple—Doesn't Mr. Lesan of 


New York also” 


Yes, be 
\ew York 
that that 


X\ot now 
Leesan of 
| thougit 


Witness 


The 


Irv s ais 


ia Mr. Lesan? 
eounsé@lor 
York Cutts 


And wo 
advertising 


In New 


Q. 
Our 


~ 


’ a aa. 


sit 


*t. after these 
jy «(R Mr 
sond some 
represent 
A... 
Diint you 
to repre- 


As a matter of 
which came ' y 
letter, you 

New York City to 

did you not’ 

man” 


Q 
rumMme 
Harvey s 
ta 


rs 


A circulation 
one in New York 
Monitor? A NO 
Have you the records of 
June 8, 1914, of the trustees? 

{[Mr. Withington passes a book of 
records to Mr. Bates, who proceeds to 
examine the same. ] 

Have you the records for July 23, 19177 

Mr. Withington —It there 

Mr. Bates——I read from the record of 
the meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of July 23, 1917 

“At 2:10 the Board Directors 
asked Mr. McKenzie to go over to their 
meeting. and at 2:45 Mr. Bustace was 
also asked to go over. The announce- 
ment was then made that the Board of 
Directors had invited Mr. McKenzie to 
become editor of the Journal, Sentinel, 
and Herold... Mr. Eustace was asked 
whether this would be agreeable to 
the Board of Trustees. and the action 
of the Board of Directora was heartily 
approved.” ) 

Now Il. read from the record of the 
meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
July 25, 1917— 

Mr. Whipple—Just a moment. I 
pray Your Honor’s judgment. What 
has this to do with the cross-examina- 
tion of Mr. Watts? 

Mr. Bates—-Well, I assume that we 
can put in your records at this time if 
we wish to. 

Mr. Whipple—Whry, I do not under- 
stand so, unless they are a basis of 
some question. Mr. Watts does not 


be 


The 
Mr. Bates- 


_ = 


of 


sands, and therefore I will withdraw | keep the records or know anything 


that question for the present. 


Mr. Whipple—Has your committee | examination? 


abowt them. Why not finish the ¢ross- 
Those records you can 


on publications sent aS many as thou- | put in at any time. 


sands of them, to get them ready? 


Mr. Bates—We will not stop to do - 


swer your question? 
Mr. Whipple—Yes, 
mind. 


if you 


rather go on than take the time by 


don’t listening to your objections. 


Mr. Whipple—I think that it is not 


Mr. Bates—I will state that we are’ very good procedure. Then, you know, 
informed, by reason of resolutions we are trying to hurry up for Mr. 
which have come to us without any Poorly, don't you know! » 


solicitation from us, direct or indirect, 


Mr. Bates—In view of what has been 


or any suggestion, direct or indirect, said I think I will take your record 
from the directors, that we have had! on page 74 and read a portion of that. 
from over a thousand churches reso-. 


ictions condemning the action of the 


! 


Mr. Whipple—Well, poor Mr. Door- 
ly will miss his boat while you are 


trustees, and those resolutions began/| reading trustees’ records. which you 
to come immediately after the send-| could read two weeks from now, if you 
| want to. 


ing out of the Bill in Equity. 

Mr. Whipple-—Now, will you explain 
how they happened to be all just alike, 
or practically alike, if they were not 
inspired and drawn up by one source 
here in Boston? Perhaps you _ will 
answer that. 

Mr. 


Mr. Bates—This is from the record 


‘of the meeting of the Board of Trus- 


j 
| 


tees of July 25, 1917, on page 74: 
“The Board of Trustees was in- 
formed that Mr. John R. Watts. at 


present general assistant to the busi- 


Bates—You have assumed that | 


they were alike, or practically alike. | 


If you wish to show it, put it in evi- 
cence. 

Mr. Whipple—No; I am asking you; 
you are a volunteer witness. 

Mr. Bates—Our information is that 
they were not alike, or practically 
alike, except as against your clients. 
If you wish to prove it, you can put 
them in: 


Mr. Whipple—You had better be 


getting your directors ready for an yog sir 


examination on them. 

Mr. Thompson—-I think that it is 
only appropriate that a similar ques- 
tion should be put to us as to how 


Dittemore; and 
were put I should like to make a state- 
ment on that subject. 


| 
‘audited? 


ness manager, being acceptable to the 
Board of Directors and e«to the Board 
of Trustees, had been elected business 
manager of The Christian Science 
Publishing Society on the resignation 
of Mr. David B. Ogden.” 

Q. Have you your account books 
here, Mr. Watts? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Or the account books of the 
society for the last three years? A. I 
don’t know about that. Yes. 

Q. Have you had them audited? A. 


Q. How often do you have them 
A. Once a year. 


Q. And whom is that done by? A. 


| Harvey, Chase & Copman¥. 
many condemned the conduct of Mr. 


if such a question) 


Mr. Whipple—There would be a dif- 
ference in the tone of those telegrams. 
if they knew the facts, as they will, 


know them when this case is through. 


Mr. Bates—I shall not object to your | 
the witness to Mr. Bates. } 


putting them in. 

Mr. 
plenty of them. 

Mr. Bates—-I know you have. 

The Master—I hope that you will 
not put them in in view of the fact 
that they are all subsequent to the 
bringing of the Bill in Equity. 

Mr. Whipple—Yes, Your’ Honor. 


This is after the litigation was begun. | 1917. 


Mr. Streeter—Doesn’'t Your Honor 


Strawn—-We have them here, 


Q. The publig accountants? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. And do they make an annual re- 
port to you? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you their reports here for 
the last three vears? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you let me take them, 
please? 

[Certain documents are passed by 


Mr. Whipple—Now., let us put on the 


‘record what you have, won't you, Gov- 


| 


ernor Bates? Just enumerate them, 
please. 

Mr. Bates—I have what purports on 
its face to be a document from Harvey 
S..Chase & Co., entitled, Christian Sci- 
ence Publishing Society, March 31, 
June 15, 1917. 


Also a document from Harvey S. 


‘think that these colloquies between | Chase & Co., entitled. Christian Sci- 


Governor Bates and Mr. Whipple are ence Publishing Society, Report Upon 
interesting, even if they are not judi-| Balance Sheet. Audit as of March 31, 


cious? 
Mr. Bates—-Well, I regret them; but 


' 


1918. | : 
Also, from Harvey S. Chase & Co., 


Mr. Whipple, if he does not see a point,'g report entitled, Report Upon an Ex- 


always feels it, and it starts him up. 
Q. Now, Mr. Watts, Mr. Rowlands 
was not able to tell us how many em- 


'Pployees in the Publishing Society had 
I can. 


a salary of $6000 or over. A. 
tell you, sir. 

Q. Can you tell me? A. 
$6000 or over. Mr. Watts, Mr. Dixon, 
Mr. McKenzie, Mrs. Hoag, and the 
three trustees. 

CG. Thet is: aT. That: .4a0 
editors, the business manager and the 
trustees? A. That is all I see. 

Q. 1 understand you to say that at 


' 


Society 


You say. 


amination of the Books and Accounts 
of The Christian Science Publishing 
for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1919. June 26, .1919. 

Will Your Honor pardon me just 
a moment so that I may look at these? 

The Master—If Governor Bates has 
never seen them before, it would seem 
that it would be necessary to take a 


good deal of time to examine them. 


this meeting that you had with the. 


directors. Mr. Dittemore was the one 
who used the words “empty ,shell”? 


Mr. Thompson—Pardon me. I 


did — 


not understand him to have said that. 


definitely. but I understood him to say 
that he thought so. Is that the fact? 

Mr. Bates—Well, I want to find out. 

Q. Is it a fact? Did Mr. Dittemore 
mak®@ that statement? A. Mr. 
more made that statement. 

Q. Did he use those words? 
Yes, sir. 

Q. You found in your conferences 
with both boards that they were 
serious, and honestly desirous of com- 
ing to an adjustment, an honorable 
adjustment of all their difficulties, 
didn’t you? 

The Witness—Let 
question again. 


me hear that 


Ditte- | 


Can't you arrange so that that might 
be done—~ 

Mr. Whipple—I understand thai 
copies have been sent to the directors, 
have they not? 

Mr. Rowlands—No. 


Q. Have copies of these renorts 
been sent to the directors? A. I 
don’t think that copies of the auditors’ 
reports have. 

Mr. Whipple—Have 
ports been sent? 

The witness—The sheets have been. 

Mr. Whipple—The_ sheets from 


your own fre- 


‘which they have been made,up? 


A 


[The qyestion is read to the wit-. 


ness. } 
A. 
Q. 


Yes. 


It was recognized as a very 


serious question in its effect upon the 
May I just add 


movement? A. Yes. 


The Witness—Yes, sir. 


Mr. Whipple—But they have always 
been accessible to the directors and 
their counsel, just as all the papers 
have that we have, and as all the rec- 
crds that. we have are. and have been. 

Mr. *-Bates—I offer these documents 
as exhibits. 

Mr. Whipple—We shall be very glad 
to have them marked. 

The Witness—Wait a minute. 

Mr. Whipple—Oh, have you copies 


of them? 


The Witness—-I do not feel thet we 
ought to part with tose as exhibits. 
‘Mr. Whipple—I think that von must 


to those salaries that Mr. Seeley, in do it if you haven't copies of them. 


{ 


a“ 
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ed and then restored | publication of Mrs. Eddy’s works, | speaking? A. Well, I have ES pe time, of currency? A. Yes, sir. | result must necessarily be if these | rulings of the Treasury Department ing because vou bave botrowed the 
‘seion, ause we may which you had not previously re-,|I should say about 8000. | Q. And $80,000 at another? “(eee methods are continued. ‘in that connection, as to what is money and paid them the profits be. 
es J |ceived? A. Yes, sir. Q. 8000. And how much did you’ Yes, sir. “While depreciation allowances proper depreciation. You are not fore vou otherwise could have done’ 
ients described by Mr. Q. And that was a considerable and | increase those rates? A. I believe I) Q. I understood you to state that have been charged to ‘expense,’ your, subject to those at all, I understand? A. Yes, sir 
farked respectively, Hx-| large amount, was it not? A. .Well, have forgotten. Just this: moment I you requested your chief accountant | bookkeepers, under the trustees’ in-, A. No, sir. Q. Isthat it® A. Yes, siz I have 
J. Bxhibit 92, R. H. J., 1 shouldn't call it a large amount; it|don’t rem@mber just what that in-, to withdraw the cash from the banks (structions, have also charged off to' Q. That is, you pay no income tax? overstated to some extent that amount" 
=, H. J.) was considerable. crease was, Governor. and to make the deposits in the safety |‘expense’ this year all expenditures| A. No, sir. [ said three hundred to three hum- 
we the net profits of' Q. Well, can you tell us how much; Q. Can't your assistant give you! deposit vaults? A. They send their|for additions to plant and furniture; Q. Betng the kind of organization dred and fifty thousand dollars. There 
ig Society for the year|it was? A. Yes, I think I can. that information? A. No. I will be .automobiles to our office every day--|accounts. This means that ‘expense’' that you are? A. Yes, sir. was owing at that time from the 
31,1919? A. March 31,, Mr. Streeter—-Is that for the five! glad to ascertain and advise you the banks do. ihas borne a double charge this year)’ Q. And the question involved be- branch churches $162,000, from The 
6 months, Governor Bates-—the first five; Q. But they were substantial Q. Who does? and the statement of profits reduced;tween this accountant and your own Mother Church. $27,000; from the 


in-| A. The First Na- 
‘accordingly, and likewise the total of Trustees under the Will eof Mra. Eddy 


Accounting system is merely how 


yw much of those net months? 


paid to The Mother 


$387,103.11. 


Ff 7 Sy _ 
— 


Mr. Bates—The first five months. 


; Mr. Streeter—-From November, 1917, 
w much is still to come | to March, 1918. A. The commissions 


or sunt of that year? A. | for 


November, December, 


0 are profits that had were as follows: November, $8413; De- | 
® the first of April, that | cember, $11,488; January, $6995; Feb- 


n twrned over to The | ruary, $5521; March, $7026. 


A. Yes, sir. 


‘not been customary to, 
fits over more promptly? | profits, those were merely commis- 


0. 1 hadn't known it if sions. 


ee 
Fes) 
ed 

ae 


know of any reason why 
t been turned over? A. 


be f Your Honor please, 
7 the bill was filed, and 


ection I want to give, Q. 


tee 


“The net profits in this); Q. 
he year that ended on) a. 

ad it was all, therefore, | don't know, si 
the bills was filed, and, 


“ 1 


n the exception of 5 or 


Ta 
mn 
ny fis 


—' he payments regard. 
i are inquiring have all 
fou must know, if you 
‘ity with it, that it is 
sitimate thing. But | 
his suggestion: 
agree thatvthis witness 
ded, if there is only a 
3 Monday morning, to 
London gentleman 
of your church. 
notice that I shall 
nt if the time is 
mination which has 


with Mr. Watts, and! 


le books on bookeeping 
can be put in at any 


‘We understand =that 
withdrawn. 

—It is. 
t comes too late 
to us. The gent 
Tranged to stay 
morning. 

Well, the ‘arrange- 
ln de was to suspend 
d 1 shall not do that. 
if I am within my 
finish with this wit- 


“I 


to be 


here 


r. Doorly goes on. 
do not understand my 
ion, but it looks as 

ping to examine him 


| 
| 


} 
| 


| 


| 


’ 


| 


! 


' 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


; 


; . * a | 
leman | 0D your books” 


' 


i 
' 


’ 
; 


e business of the pub-| 


then he is going 
y miss his boat and 


“a a longer time. If! *! 


jon, why— 

“That is not my posi- 
e stated it as uncor- 
riy as you have made 


to? 


| 


1 thought before | 


ecause you did not 
Was said to you, and 
jue to think so. 
‘attention is called by 
1 to what is confirmed 
tion — that when I 


: 
’ 
; 
; 


sa | J | 
ir. Bustace these ques-. 


"as on the stand, that 


| was more familiar 


| 


on the ground | 0! 450,000 copies from 50 cents to $1 
in- 


that he was going to. 


therefore we waived 
the questions. 


> 
tor 


Seow have all /the talking about profits. 


‘all the accounts, you 


7 


n: time, but you are 
time here on book- 


ns and asking me to. 


accommodate Mr. 


questions and argue 


the way to con-. 
tion, putting in. 


have nothing to 


You have all! 
and they are ac- | 


fect 


Ss man fs business 

ish to ask him a few 
se hooks and the 

en kept. 

‘Well, go ahead and 


ae 


increased 
zines, but you also increased the price | 


ii, that is what [ am 


ay 


id taking more time 


$0, you were not; you. 


, bookkeeping ac- | 


necessary, and His 


ah 
«i 


- and called your at- 


1 thought he was 
} quarre! with you. 

I don't think he 
ecause | don't see 
ant to have one. 
you desire to ask 
‘regard to the way 
} wouldn't it be 
‘it a little more ai- 


Fr 


1, Mr. Watts, that. 
year’ 


a: ofita of the burt 
} $255,900? A. Yes, 


fe Btated that the net 


- months ending 
ire $513,869" A. Yes, 
tio 
y explanation, apart 
y as businesa mana. 
increase in the net 
i time? A. ! don't 
ay that my own eff 
1g to do with |: 

ju answer my qucs- 
lid have anything to 


think the natura! . 
;, increase went into effect. 


ess, the increase in 
und the increase in 

, together with 
of the whole 
s what accounts for 


ring that time that 
‘publication of Mrs. 


advertising rates, didn't you? A. 


Q). 


Mr. those are not 


Whipple—But 


Were you giving me the profits 
A, They were 


(). 
from that business? 
thee commissions, 

Q), 
not? 
$36,000 


A. No, they are not profits. 
or $37,000. 
I don't know, sir. 


business? A, 


It estimate of profits, 1 


r. 


ims an 


(). 


Kddy's 
o 


from the publication of Mrs, 
works? <A, Yes, 

Q. Well, what were the profits, 
then, during that period? A.’ As 
nearly as the thing can be stated, part 
of our computation being estimates, 


| have | the net profits for those months were: 


$7500; 
$1900; 


December, 
February, 


November, $4900; 
January, $1500; 
March, $3300. 

Mr. Whipple—A total of what? 

The Witness—A total of, I assume, 
about $18,000. 

Mr. Whipple—Out 
half a million profits. 
. You say those are estimates? 

$19,355, for the period of time. 
Q. Mr. Watts, I understand those 
are estimates? A. No; they are as 
nearly as we can arrive at it, except- 
ing that we have got to charge to 


of more than 


A. 


I withdraw it.;50™me extent— 


Q. Are they estimates that appear 


Mr. Whipple—Just a minute. Let 


him finish his answer. 


Mr. Bates—I want to shorten this. : 


@. Are they the estimates as they 
appear on your books? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. During that same period, 1917, 
the period when there was such 


the subscription price? A. July 1, 
1917, was the increase 
tion. 
Q. 
$9 a subscription? <A. Yes, sir. 
And you also increased the price 
of the Journal, did you not? A. 
r. 
Q. And 


creased? 


how much was that in- 
@. 20 Se... it Bras $2. 

Q.. And you also increased the price 
of-the Quarterly? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And how much was that in- 
creased? A. From 50 cents to $1. 

Q. And how 
are circulated? A. About 450,000. 

Q. So that your income from that 
alone would be’ about $450,000? A, 
Gross income. Not quite that. There 


is a discount of 10 per cent and so on. | 
And if you increased the price 


Q. 


that would account for $225.000 

crease, would it not? A. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Whipple—Increase of what? 
Mr. Bates—In his receipts. 


Mr. Whipple-—I thought you were | 


You seem 'o0 


forget there was any increase of cost. 


Mr. Bates—-I am helping you to find | 
out how these profits were increased | 
so much, 

Mr. Whipple—Well, you are bigger. 
on eloquence than you are on finance, | 


seems to me. 

Mr Bates-—It seems to trouble you. 
Mr. Whipple— Not 
amuses me. 

Mr. Bates—-Then trv and be calm. 
Mr. Whipple—It amuses ‘me. 

Mr. Streeter-—It amuses everybody. 
Q. Now, Mr. Watts, you not 
the prices of these maga- 


it 


it 


of the Sentinel, didn’t you? A. Yes, 
sir. 
Q. 
A. A dollar a year. 
From what? A. 
From $2 to $3 a vear. And you 
also at the same time increased the 
sir. 
Q. A percentage? A. Yes, sir. 
© How much’. A. I! don't know 
the percentage, but the increase was 


on display from 30 to 60 cents, and on | 


Classified from 20 to 30 cents 
Q. Well, it was an increase of 
to 50 per cent? A. Pretty nearly. 


ba 


Q And you admit, I assume, that | 


all those increases had something to 
do with the increased profits in that 
A. Why, certainly, they would 
enter in; but, Governor, | would like 
te explain one question; 
none of those increases went into 
effect instantly. We had subscrip- 


tions on our books running for a year, 


and the new rates didn’t go into ef- | 


fect unf—l the old subscriptions 


‘the contract with. 


the Will? A. We 
ovember, 1917. 

November, 1917. to 
‘of five months, you 


5 addition to the. 


gular publications | 
profits from the) published in the Journal, roughly; Q. 


\ ers 
> 
e,,. « 
i 
tat P 


+ 
ae 
ag a 


: 


to the Church, you do not 


@ They all began to operate as 
soon as the subscriptions ran out? 
A. Yes, sir. The same thing on ad- 
vertising. We had many, 
tracts. There was hardly a dollar of 
immediate income, because all @f our 
advertising contracts ran up 
period of its terminating, before the 


Q. Now, when you are figuring up 
the profits which you are turning over 
make any 
allowance on account of receiving the 
rent of the Publishing Society build- 
ing free, do you? ‘A. No, sir. 

% And you don't pay anything as 
rent for those buildings?’ A. Not for 
the immediate publishing house. 

Q. 
for the advertising, but you increased 
the rates for putting the cards in the 
Journal? A. Yes. : 

Q And how many cards are there 


January, 
February, and March, of 1917 and 1918, | 


About $40,000 in the aggregate? 


Well, they are profits, are they | 


What were the profits from that | 


Doesn't your bookkeeping show? | 


Aren't your books kept in 3uch | 
Mr. Whipple s bill 4 way that you can show the profits | 


a | 
to put these book-. large increase, you did increase the 
you have got to/| Price of The Monitor, did you not— | 


in subscrip- 
} 


And it was increased from $5 to | 


Yes, | 


many copies of that | 


in the slightest; | 


only | 


How much was that increased? | 


Two dollars |. 


Yes, | 


that is, that | 


many con- |. 


to the) 


You not only increased the rates | 


creases? A. Yes. 


‘tional Bank. 


Q. What had they been previously, ' 


A. They were in-| 


creased on simply the churches and) 
societies, as I remember it, but not! 


| do you remember? 
| 


'tioner is, of course, 6800 as against 
1800. 

Q. Is it not a fact that you doubled 
the rates on those cards? A. 
churches I think we did, sir. 
to $5, that was the increase. 

Q. And, in addition to all of these 
reasons for the increase, it is the fact 
that the Christian Science movement 


is constantly progressing and enlarg- 


ing and the number of Scientists is in- 
creasing throughout the world? A. 
| Indeed it Is. 

Mr. Whipple-—As a result of the 
periodicals. 

Q). Now, will you explain, 
Watts, about that borrowing of $200,- 
000? A, . Yes, sir. 

). 
curred? When 
it is hearsay. 
was im November, but I will give you 
the information in just a moment. 


wae it? A. 


. ‘ ° ' ") ‘ . he . " wwe ar 
Q. November of last year? A. Yes,| %¢ paid over to the church treasurer, | 


; as 


was $200,000? | Montes shall beetaken from said bank 


‘gir. 
| Q. And the amount 
> Wee, Se 
A. At just this moment I do not 
'know, but I think it was until some 


on the practitioners; and the practi-— 


On the 
From $3 | 


| Saw 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Mr. | responsible 


| 


of 


} 


| 


deeds, 


And we just ask them 
to leave that money. 


rolls, and so forth. 

Q. Did. you yourself 
money in the safety box? A. No, sir. 

Q. Who did that? A. Miss Mary 
Bartlett, the chief accountant. 

Q. Do vou know how she got the 
money? <A. The bank brought it to 
her. That is all I know, sir. 

Q. You never saw it? A. 
it. 

Q. Well, you didn't 
[ae DOx? A: No. sir. 

Mr. Bates—-I wish to direct Your 
Honor'’s attention at this point to Ser- 
tion 4 of the Trust Deed, which says: 
“Said trustees shall keep accurate 
books of avcaunt of all the business 
done by them, and shal! depos#t in a 
and reliable bank = or 
all bonds, morteazes, 
documents or writ- 


deposit 


deposit it in 


trust company 


and other 


Will vou tell us how that oc.) ings obligatory of every kind and na- 
Part of | ‘tre for safe keeping; also all surplus 


In my recollection. it; {/Unds over and above the sum neces- | 
' (sary 


running expenses 


shal! 


the 
until 


derrav 
bhusiaess, 


to 


the the same 


herein provided, NO papers 


or trust company excepting by and in 


Q. And how long did you keep it? | the Presence of a majority of said 


trustees.” 


Also to a further provision in the 


‘time in January; but we paid back/| S4™Me paragraph: 


$50,000 within a few days, and in 
few days longer another $50,000, and 
lin a little while longer-another $50,- 
|000, and in January, I think it was, 
‘another $50,000. 

| Q. Whom did you borrow the $200,- 
/ 900 of? A. The First National Bank. 
' Q. And for what purpose did you 
borrow it? A. To pay the Church the 
'balance of the payment that was due 


to its 


Q. Then of the $337,000, if that fig- 


ure is right, that you paid the Church 
out of the net profits of the last fiscal 
vear of the society, $200,009 of it you 
had to borrow in order to make the 
payment? A. We borrowed $200,000. 

Q. Where do you keep vour bank 


accounts, of the Publishing Society? 


A. The First National Bank, the Dor- 
chester Trust Company, the State 
Street Trust Company, principally. We 
have a small account with Mr. Fer- 
nald’s bank up in New Hampshire. 

Q. Do I understand you to say you 
have an account with the Dorchester 
Trust Company? A. Yes, sir. 
| Q. And that is located out in Dor- 
ichester? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. 
$200,000 
'Bank? A. 
 Q. And were you keeping an ac- 
count there at the time? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And did the bank refuse to loan 
, you the money? A. Yes. : 
Q. And on the ground that it was 


the Shawmut National 


Yes. 


of 


‘row money? A. No, sir. 

| Q. Did they not state to you that 
you had no legal right to borrow 
money under that Trust Deed? A. 
No, sir; they said that they were not 
_satisfred that we did have that right, 
but not that we didn’t have the right. 

Q. And you took vour_= account 
‘away and went to the First National? 
A. No, sir. We borrowed the money 
‘from the First National. They gave 
it to us instantly, upon submitting 
our Deed of Trust to counsel, 
then, of course, we went to the 
National. 

@. And you took your account away 
from the Shawmut? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Whom did vou talk with at the 
First National? <A. Mr. Wing, the 
president. P 
| Q. And did you do the talking per- 
sonally? A. I think I called on Mr. 
Wing and asked him if I could arrange 
for an interview for the trustees, and 
he made the arrangement. 

Q. Did you submit to 
document also? <A. Yes, 

(). The Trust Deed. 
had submitted it to the 
'Bank also? A Yes, sir. 
Q. And did Mr. Wing 
‘immediate answer? <A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Did he tell you, in substance, 
that be questioned your right, but you 
were good fellows and he guessed he 
would let you have it? A. No, sir; 
he did not. He said 

Q. What did. he say? 
gtate what he did way” 

Q Yes. A. He saidg"On a show 
ine like that, with such assets as you 
have vot there, millions against pra: 
tically little or no liability, [ assure 
you in advance you can have the 
money, but I will submit it to counsel 
and ascertain from our cdunsel 
whether we are correct in making you 
that statement.” 

Q. Whom did you talk with at the 
Shawmut Bank? A. I don't know his 
name, sir. 

Q You don't know his name” 
Not at this moment, sir 

Q. Was it the president of the 
bank’ A. You said Shawmut, didn't 
-you, Governor? 
oe: Von. A 
name? 

Q. Yes. | asked the name 
officer whom you talked with at the 
Shawmut National Bank. A. At this 
moment it has passed from my 
memory. 

Q. Do you know what office 
held? A. Why, I thought he was a 
cashier. y 

Q. Was 
think not. 

Q. Was it 

Q. Was it 


First 


him 
sir. 

And you 

Shawmut 


your 


rive you an 


May |! 


A, 


Did you ask me his 


of the 


it Mr. Murdock? 
No. 
Yes 


A, 
A, 


Mr. Gaston? 
Mr. Adams? 


‘the bank. 


Q. 
before it was finally adjusted? A. 
think approximately $2600. 

Q. And in what safety deposit box 
did you deposit the currency that you 
drew out of the bank? A. Massachu- 


‘setts Trust Company. 


A 


’ 


a | 


! 
i 
j 
} 


i 


| 
| 
| 
' 
' 
i 


Did you attempt to borrow this. 


in violation of your Trust Deed to bor- | 


; 


and | 


“No authority is intended to be con-. 


ferred upon the trustees to expend the 
money of the trust for property not 


They often leave | 
us like sums to take care of our pay. 


the | 


or ! 


Plant assets. 

“As. certified public accountants, we 
cannot agree that such accounting is 
correct, and, therefore, our balance- 
sheet differs considerably from the 
balance-sheet taken directly from the 
society’s books as they now stand. 

“We advise strongly that proper 
journal entries he made now in the 
_ books so that the present balances may 


Yes, I, be corrected and the books brought 
into agreement with the exhibits sub-| 


mitted herewith. 
“We have also prepared a revised 
_income-and-outgo statement in which 
the same corrections are made as upon 
the balance-sheet, though of course 
upon the reverse side of the accounts. 
The changes which we have introduced 
are explained in the ‘Comments’ fol- 
lowing exhibits.” 
“These items” 
just above. “This increase” 
045.98 “consists of the 
items.” 
Mr. Whipple—Increase in what? 
Mr. Bates--Plant accounts, 
“Additions to plant And fur- 
niture 
Stencil system installation, 
+ Construction, Norway Street 
building and garage 


I will read the items 


following 


7,062.38 


$121,045.93 

“These items in the bocks had been 
charged off to ‘expense’ and in addi- 
tion to total, £50,000 
had been charged off to ‘expense’ in 
‘lieu of depreciation and $47,324.18 had 


é b. Fie 
ean F’ 


much shall be charged for depreci- 
ation? A. Another question thai the 
chief accountant called my attention 


'to.—he has deducted the entire $472.,- 


/000, as I understand it, from the gross 


' 
' 


income on The Monitor and failed to 
take from the outgo the expenses of 


‘the production of the Camp Welfare. 


Mr. 


| to me quite clear. 


May |!” 
would, 


I would like to explain that. 
Whipple- I wish you 
yes. Go ahead and do it 

The Witness---The difficulty with the 
accountant there and our viewpoint is 
He is dealing as an 


-accoufitant with businesses generally 


of $121.,- 


He overlooks entirely 
the fact that The Christian Science 
Publishing Society runs without cap- 
ital, and that every dollar of our profits 
is to be accounted for to The Mother 
Church, which, if it happened on a day 

set, would leave the Publishing Society 

without a dollar in its treasury, saving 
and excepting the money that has been 


and fixed rules. 


| paid to us for unearned subscriptions 


; 


Now, running a business of this nature, 
some two years ago it was found abso- 
lutely necessary, because of the con- 


$109. 898.67 fusion with church accounts. to extend 
they , 


credit to the churches, so that 


‘could buy ad libitum during the month, 


more, being 


3,584.88 and at the end of the month we would 
~| send them a statement for:the amount 


| they were owing us on that day. These 

churches receive these statements and 
they have to go through the routine of 
submitted to their Boards of 
Directors or Trustees, and finally ap- 
| proved, and the money sent back to us. 


necessary for the immediate success-| been charged off against inventories of /It means a delay on the average of 


ful prosecution of the business, or to 
invest the same for purpose of specu- 
lation, or to incur liabilities beyond 
their ability to liquidate promptly 
from the current income of the busi- 
ness.”’ 

The Witness-— Might I-explain to the 
Governor why we borrowed? 

Mr. Whipple---Ne. [ shal! examine 
you ina moment. And hesides, I don’t 
think there is anything to explain. It 
is perfectly obvious to anvbody. 
Bates is now reading our bill. 

Mr. Bates-—Mr. Watts, vour 
sel prefers that you should not 
it is immaterial to me. 

The Witness—Thank you. 

Mr. Bates--T haven't had the oppor- 
tunity, Your Honor, to cxamin® this 
statement to see how it compares with 
the statement that was furnished the 
directors. [ notice some things which 
appear to me to be discrepancies or 
certainly differences, but I won't ask 
for an explanation of them until I 
have had more time to examine them. 
I do wish, however, to read into the 
record from Exhibit 93, which is the 
report of Harvey S. Chase & Co., certi- 
fied public accountants, S4 = State 
Street, Boston, to The Christian Sci- 
ence Publishing Society for the fiscal 
year ending March 1.919, of their 
examination of the baoks und accounts 
of the society. Il 

Mr. Whipple—That |! 
Your Honor please. There is ! 
reason why exhibits should be read 
intO the record, as far as 1 can see. 

The Master-—Why is it necessary? 
If the exhibit is here why is it neces- 
sary to put that into the record? 

Mr. Bates—-Well, then, I wish to di- 
rect Your Hopor’s attention to it, and 
| will submit that it ought to go into 
the record when Your -Honor has 
heard it. 

The Master—That title page doesn't 
need to-go into the record. 

Mr. Bates—-That is for the purposes 
of identification. 

The Master-— You can identify it by 
the exhibit number, can’t you? 

Mr. Bates—-Well, I will strike out 
the ttle page, if Your Honor thinks 

The Master -Oh, well, go on. 

Mr. Streeter— Your Honor, is there 
any objection to this short letter go- 
ing in? It would be a great deal 
more convenient for us if it were in 
the record where we could see it 

The Master 

Mr. Whipple It 


coun- 
and 


object to, if 


doesn't have to be 
read in order to get into the record. 
If you all want to go to the expense 
of having it typewritten in the record 
we have no objection 

The Master--Why | 
reag@ it? 

Mr. Bates— I think, 
is very important It is as important 
a. any evidence that has as yet been 
introduced into the case 

The Master -It ts there, 

Mr. Streetet! Your Honor, 
would like very much to hear it now, 

Mr. Bates | am not going to-read 
it all, Your Honor just sections of it 
The Master Go on—read it 
Mr. Whipple No, If it is 

read it should al) be read, 
the world is the tse here, 


time to 


ike 


Your Honor, it 


Wwe 


be 


in when 


for Europe and you have got an 
exhibit here, to read that in? 

Mr. haters Don't he 
about it, 

Mr. Whipple 
about it You are the man who was 
disturbed about yours man wanting 
to ge to Kurope. ‘Now we know how 
much danger there is about it. 

The Master—--Two of the counsel 
want it read 
have it read. 
might just as well stay where {ft is, 
an exhibit to be referred to hereafter. 


disturbed 


Mr. 


I don't know what it is.) 


‘stock and stores.’ In this way a total 
$218,370.11 had been charged off for 
‘depreciation and correspondingly re- 
Guced profits. 

| “While it is true that some proper 


‘from 60 to 90 days. It is absolutely 


good business and the best accounts in | 


the world, but they are from 60 to 90 


days in coming to us. Therefore 
' until that money comes to us of course 


charge should be allowed annually for we find ourselves with a great amount 


depreciation at regularly established 
percentages depending upon the esti- 
mated life of each class of assets, the 
‘total arbiirarily charged as above is a 
wholly unreasoxable one in our opin- 
ion, especially as $193,106.38] had al- 
ready been set aside as 2 reserve for 
depreciation during pricr years, leav- 
ing only $171,102.64 to represent the 
book value of all the plant and furni- 
ture at the beginning of the year. A 
charge of $50,000 against this in the 
first six months is wholly dispropor- 
tionate and unreasonable in our opin- 
‘ion. <A similar charge of $50,000 for 
the second six months was i 
the bookkKeepers, although we 
written instruttions from your board 
that such a charge be made. 


charge of $100,000 per annum as de-' 000 to $175,000, we did not remit. 
-preciation on plant assets of $171,-! owe them today $131,000. And we have) 
from an ac- | got $150,000 to $175,000 in bank. | 
| we carry that money to keep up our, 
that your|current expenses, and as the trustee 


board has had the advantage for many | deed requires, and as the money comes | 
in from the branch churches and The: 


/102.64 is prepesterous 
‘countant’s viewpoint.” 
“It is true, of course, 


years of using the cash ‘subscriptions | 
outstanding,’ and ‘card contracts Out- | 


Standing’--amounting this year to 
about $670,000-——as ‘working capital’ to 
carry on the business; otherwise it 
would have been 
to have financed your 
without resort to loans at the bank, 
Or lO Spc 
First Church or to the Trustees under 
the Will, otherwise. Indeed, this 
vear we find for the first time that a 


Or 


loan of $200,000 was negotiated at the | 
First National Bank, Boston, on which , 


interest of $2,623.61 was charged and 
paid. 

ae > 
themselves, we 


except that 


saw | 


impossible for you | 
transactions | 


vial capital furnished by The; 
couldn’t buy plant. 
-The Mother Church needed money we 


‘of accounts receivable and, with the 
‘ordinary course of business, of ac- 


cash on hand. Therefore, when, for 


-bank—we have got approximately 


| $320,000 in accounts owing to us. That. 
‘is made up of such accounts as $11,000 | 
‘from The Mother Church, $3500 from. 


‘the Trustees under the Will, $171,000 
from the banks, etc. 
-Owing to us are temporarily tied up 


-until The Mother.Church and Trustees. 
gnored by |under the Will and these branch) 
In the in-. 
terim, although we had in our hands | 
A total | possibly, as we have today, from $159,- | 
We | 


churches send it in to us. 


But 


Mother Church and the Camp Welfare, 
etc., we accumulate it and ‘ 
to The Mother Church. We*have done 
that for two years, and it is perfectly 


We have that money, but 
At one time when 


000. 


treated our plant as an asset and cred- 
ited it against the liability on the un- 
earned subscription. We found that 


was not proper business, because we 
have no right to treat a dead asset 


Reserves: These items explain | 
should | 


mention that on the books there is a, 


against inventories cf stock 
amountins to 


huve not ullowed 


reserve 
und stores 
which we 


$47,324.18, | 
in our. 


,.utements for the reason that if such 


an allowance be mede at the end 
tne vear a sim#ar 
likewise be made at the bexinning of 
the year the inventories 
both periods were about the same fig- 
ures, there would be no effective re- 
sult. ‘To set up a reserve on the books 
Of $47,324.18 at the end of the 
only, would reduce the 
by that umount 
it and hh once 
dm a correct accounting standpoint, 

"Your trustees should bear in mind 
that all of these matters of reserves, 
und of depreciation, of ‘invested cap- 
ital,’ have been recently 
oughly threshed over by the United 
States Covernment In connection with 


snd as 


ete . 


of | 
allowance should) 


at. 


rule 
any 
year. 
book profits | 
with nothing lo offset | 

nore ‘preposterous’ | 


unearned subscription. 

Q. That is, in banking, it 
sequence? A. 
assets. 


a A. 


mean your quick assets. 


Yes, our quick assets, that are of any | 


consequence. So that this vear, in- 
stead of doing as we might ordinarily 
have done, charging off $50,000 to 
plant account, we simply made it a 
that 
longer, 
dead asset. 
there, like repairs, garage, fixing upa 
lunch room, 
stead of treating 


because 


them as an asset 


against the unearned subscription, we 


the 
thor- | 


charged them off, because those things 
were all absolutely necessary under 
Deed of Trust tos conduct 
business. 

Q). 


good bookkeeping? A, 


the income and war profits tax re- | good bookkeeping. 


turns, and that Treasury rulings have 
been promulgated concerning what is 
true and what is false accounting in 
relation thereto, 


| 


It wéuld, therefore,| nosy of the situation? 


Q. 


Q. And not about 


A. The dol- 


be not only bad judginent but might ‘lars and cents are exactly the same as 


trustees to depart arbitrarily from ac- | 


haus been, perhaps thoughtlessly, done 
during the past year in your books. 


“If you desire, we shall be pleased | estimating 


to prepare proper journal = entries 
be made correct.” 
| find under the statement the fol- 
lowing items for this year 
ending March the 3lst: 
“Tors. exciusive of ‘Camp Welfare’ 


for The Monitor of $19,807.19. — 
Q. Did the Publishing Society, the 


-that is, | 


f am not disturbed whereby these incorrect balances may 
system of charging off? 


' 
i 


going to be highly dangerous, particularly in| | pave furnished them here in these 
What [he present state of affairs, for your | auditors’ reports. 


Q. If you didn't charge off as much 


you have got a man who wants to sai] ©@Pted canons of good accounting as" gg you have charged off, your profits 


A. Yes, sir. 
And it is a question merely of 
the depreciation on the 
plant? <A... Yes, sir. 

Q. And‘a reorganization of 
A: Ye 

Q. Now, you spoke of borrowing 
$200,000 and keeping it for a season. 


would show more? 
q), 


your 


| How much was due to vou from the 


} think we will have to sales, $209 954.98"-—in red ink, Adding | 
As far us | can see it Camp Welfare sales makes a net gain 
should say approximately from $300.,- 


‘in arguments, but if counsel desire, trustees, or the manager, consult with | 


he. 


' 
; 
i 


Ae 


‘the credit man, as I understand it, of | 


Do you know how much inter- ‘tion 
est you paid on account of that loan!|books annually since that time and | 
l'we have audited these accounts with | A. Not in any way. 
care annually. 

“This year, however, there has been /countant who criticizes the amount sir. 
a marked departure from the methods | you have put on for depreciation—the 
that you have taken off, at branch churches owed you? A. Yes, sir. 


fore, and it is evidently our duty as 
You deposited there $60,000 at|)your auditors to point out what the | 


it may be read. 
Mr. Bates-—! 
page: 
“Some years ago we installed 
the trustees a system of costs and a 
system of double-entry accounts with 


read from the firsi 


for | 


suitable ‘plant and furniture’ depre- | 


clation. reserve accounts, etc. Reg-. 
ular and reasonable rates of deprecia-— 
have been allowed upon the 
1 | 


installed by us and in vogue hereto- | 


j 


the directors in regard to 
changes in accounting, that are 
ferred to in this reporte A. No. 


Mr. Whipple---There are no changes 


re- 


'of accounting. 


Bates-—-The report 
That is all 

| Redirect Examination. } 
(By Mr. Whipple.) 


Mr. 
are, 


Says 


Q. 


Mr. Watts, | 


these. 


' 
! 


there | 


' 
' 


do you as a business man or an ac-| 


countant agree with these criticisms? 


i 


branch churches and The Mother 
Church, perhaps, at that time when 
you borrowed $200,000?. A. Oh, I 


000 to $350,000. 

Q. That is, you had due to the Pub- 
lishing Society from the branch 
churches, who took 60 to 90 days to 
pay their bills, some $300,000? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Was there any 
what it would be paid? 
whatsoever. * 

Q. And then,instead of keeping Th 


question but 
A. None 


— 


Mother Church waiting for the profits 


which were reallv in the hands of the 
treasurers of the branch churches, you 
went to the bank and borrowed money 


Q. That is, here is a certified acy, enough to pay them, did you? A. Yes, 


amount 


least, for depreciation? A. Yes. 


Q. Now, he calls attention to the | thing t 


a 


Q. Against the $300.000 that the 


Q. That you understand 


f 


litigation? 


= ‘times? 
'lastance, the day we sent them the. 
| $100,000—or today, for instance, we, 
|'have got from $150,000 to $175,000 in'| 


The moneys ' 
,you some of those figures? 


| A. 


y it over | 


good banking, but it leaves us‘ in that | 
State where we have ‘those unearned | 
subscriptions, as appears. here, $620,-. 
we | 


is only. 
your net assets that are of any con-' 
Well, it is our quick | 
: | profits 
‘Church at all? 


we would not carry plant. 
of its being a, 
Those things that are in! 


things of that sort—in- | 


the | 
‘now criticizing you get the bee 

And you regard it as perfectly | Sy . PEE es 
Absolutely | 
cized them at all. 

But the dispute is only about a. 
| question of bookkeeping? A. Yes, sir, | 
the real sound-. 

stand. 


$0 as to enable you to answer it. 
that date? 


is the| 
hat the directors are criticiz- j this: You didn’t mean to inform His 


$18 00 

" Q. How much from The 
Church® <A. $27,000 

Q. 27.000 that they owed vou that 
they hadnt paid* <A $200,000 in- 
stead of $400 000 

Q. Then you borrowed about 
amoun? that was outstanding 
these churches” A Yes, sir 

Q. Is that correct’ A. Yes, sir 

Y [I understand that when you 
talked with Mr Wine. he said that 
with the showing of assets that you 
had, he would not hesitate to advance: 
the money at al! A Yes, sir 

Q Now, if you hadn't borrowed 
that would itt have mean’ arr- 
thing than that The Mother 
Church have been postponed 
in getting S20 000 A. Poaa@). 
bly 60 days 

Q 
The 
bill 


some 


Mother 


the 
with 


money, 
more 

would 
their 
Possibly SO to 60 days. whil 
Mother Church was paying her 
to you —she would have to pay 
$27,000. or something like that, 
was it? <A Yes, sir 

Q. And until the  others,- the 
branch churches had paid their bills? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q Something has been said about 
this. money that you took out so that 
it wouldn't be tied up in this litiga- 
tion Was that anything more than 
in vour judgment was needed for the 
running expenses? A. Well, of course 
it was for the immediate running ex- 
penses then, but it would all have 
been needed for the period—ag I fig- 
tire it—the period of 30 days, while 
the injunction was being determined 


‘one way or the other. 


Q. That is, for the runnmg ex- 
penses during the period when your 
finances might be interrupted by the 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Why did you increase the prices 


on the periodicals and the newsfaper? 
| .Have you heard of anybody elsés in- 
|¢ounts payable, we must keep some, 


creasing prices along during hese 
A. I think that all the pub- 
lishers have done the same thing as 
a rule. 

Q. Publishers, grocery men and 
cthers, as well as laborers? A. [ 
don't know of anything that has mt 
increased, hardly. 

Q. Then you keep up with th 
fashion? A. No, it was not that basis 
The cost of white paper—could I give 

Q. I don’t care to go into that. A... 
The cost-of white paper, labor and 
everything increased. Altogether in 
proportion to our increase on the sub- 
scriptions. 

Q. Well, ther, I will ask whether 
the increases were reasonable, in the 


‘exercise of your business judgment. 


as compared with the increased cost? 
Yes, sir. , 
Q. And were tkey in your judgment 
more than reasomble, in view of thé 
increased cost of the commodities 
which you had to tuy? A. No, sir. 
Q. And were the made in the ordi- 
nary course of busitwess? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. I wonder if tie directors knew 
that you had increasd these prices or 
was it a surprise when Governor 
Bates brought it outtoday? A. My 
recollection is that he. figures were 
all gone over very carefully with 


the directors, and tht at their con- 


ferences between the tustees and the 
directors they all agred that some- 
thing should be done t¢meet the con- 


ditions. 
like a plant and hold that against the | 


it wasall discussed 
A ‘I think it 


Q. That is, 
with the directors? 
was. 

Q. Now, if you hadtt increased 
your prices, would you hve had any 
to pay over to The Mother 
A. NoO,sir. They 
were increased because © saw that 
we would be publishing aa logs. 

Q. Now, let me ask yu whether 


out of this increase of pices these 


trustees themselves got ar increase 
in salarv? A. No, sir. 

Q. Do they themselvéshave any 
personal interest in the incéase? A, 
No, sir, none whatsoever. 

Q. That is, if the increés: of prices 
is unreasonable, and gives ‘ou more 
than a reasonable profit, Whigets the 
benefit of it? A. The Mother 
Church. 

Q. That is, these directors ho are 


me UA) 6UFOR, OP. 
Mr. Bates-—No, we have noteriti- 


Mr. Whipple—Oh, haven't 
thought vou were criticizing. 
Mr. Bates-——-No; you don't 


yor | 


Uler. 
Mr. Whipple—-Oh, didn’t you? ° 
thought vou did. 

Mr. Bates—-You 
gether too well, 

Mr. Whipple—Well, few do unde: 
Stand you, except that you are a ver! 
agreeable gentleman, but you don't 
make your questions altogether clear. 

Mr. Bates—-I think you understand 
all right. | 

Mr. Whipple-—Well, sometimes I 
think I do understand you, and then 
again you mystify me. 

Mr. Streeter—I should hate to have 
this meeting adjourned for a week. or 
to next Monday, without having two 
or three more passages between Gov- 
ernor Bates and Brother Whipple. 
| Mr. Bates=-That is all, Mr. Watts. 
Cross-Examination by Mr. Thompson. 

Q. (By Mr. Thompson.) Do you 
remember saying to somebody here 
that in November, 1918, Mr. Dittemore 
safd to you that he hadn't a word of 
criticism to nvyake? Haven't you got 
that at feast a year too late, and 
wasn't it more likely to have been 
November, 1917, or even 1916? If vou 
can't answer that right away, per- 
haps I can refresh your recollection . 
Do 
you recognize yourself as having 
made a mistake of at least a year in 
A. I dont believe I re- 
member the date clearly enough to 
state what year it was. 

Q. Ali we are talking ahowt now is 


e 


understand alt 


a 


« 


— 


/ 
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at was in the year 1918,| Judge Clifford P. Smith for an opinion | 
I| as to what it would be best to include 
in the minutes and an opinion on the 
position of the trustees of The Chris- 
Society as 
30, | 
Judge Smith to be furnished all infor- 
and Mr. Rowlands,! mation on the subject which will be 


omg 


taken as a fact’? A. 
ildn’t want it taken as a 
this moment until I am 
lean make it even clearer 
: heard the testimony 


in especially the testi- 
tace, as to the various 


controversy between Mr. 


id the trustees, as known | 


| 1 those 28 or more 
oned? A. Yes, 


ou heard him say that 


Were under discys-'that record we will ask to have pro- 
duced on Monday morning the real: 
| ‘records of that meeting of Sept. 11, 
lrectors. and the trustees?! all the material and data which were 


‘ time when the contro- 
6 more or less acute be- 


! controversy became 
3 ute, or rather it be- 


jinent, away back in! 


it? A. Yes, I think it 


«Se that it couldn't be 
it, that after Mr. Ditte- 
m raising at least 28 dif- 
Of discussion with Mr. 
_M®. Rowlands, several 
| stated here, related to 
ng Society affairs—you 


ang 


] to say that while all 
on between him and: 


tian Science Publishing 
outlined in their letter of Sept. 


‘helpful to him.” 
/| Mr. Thompson—Now, 
show— 


does 


‘don me a minute. 


| Mr. Thompson—Excuse me. 


| Mr. Whipple—In connection with’ 


‘given to Judge Smith for his opinion 


as to what it would be best to include 


in thé record of that meeting. 

Mr. Thompson—And also, will you 
be good enough to include in that call 
the several letters of protest written 
\to the directors by Mr. Dittemore 


against this improper and misleading 


‘method of keeping the directors’ 


records? You _ will 
ought to have those protests included 


in the records themselves, but I don't 
believe that you ww find them there. 


If they are there, they will be in the | 
peo five court 


form of letters. 


Mr. Bates—I object, Your Honor, to 


that | 
Persons in Municipal Court 
Mr. Whipple—Now, if you will par-) 


were closed. 
| On July 

1412 
city the preceding night, the last be- 
There were 350 on! 
The first day of pro-| 
cut arrests for drunkenness | 
were | 


fore prohibition. 
Saturday night. 
hibition 


find that they 


i : o 
‘brought into court July 2. 


BIG REDUCTION 
IN DRUNKENNESS 


Two Days of Prohibition in Bos- 
ton Reduce the Number of 


for Intoxication to Five 


' Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—Two days 
of prohibition in Boston have reduced 
the number of persons appearing in 


the municipal court for drunkenness 


to five, a figure unofficially estimated 
as the lowest in history. The only 
‘comparable numbers in the past have 
followed days when the barrooms 


showed 
in the 


1, police records 
arrests for drunkenness 


‘to 32. of which number 27 


Yester- 
cases illustrate the 


effectiveness of prohibition, when 


! 
consider 


it | 


departmental money needs 
as a whole, and to balance them with 
the Nafion’s total income. The bud- 
get, once prepared, should be turned 
over to a single committee of the 
House instead of being submitted toa 
dozen or more committees for consid- 
eration. House and Senate rulings 
should insure that the President’s 
budget be made the sole object of 
consideration. 


PROFITEERING IN 


MILK IS ALLEGED! 


Mayor of New York City Urges 


Jail Sentences for “‘Culpnits 


| 
| 


; 


| 


i 


That Have Violated the Law”. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 


from its Eastern News Office 


NEW_ YORK, New York—Milk deal-| 


ers Who have advanced their prices 
1 cent per quart 
been profiteering, in the opinion of 
Mayor Hylan, who favors jail sen- 
tences for “culprits that have violated 


The following is a letter 
the Mayor to Robert E. 


the law.” 
Written by 


Dowling, chairman of the Governor's 


this month have. , : 
Statistics published here on Wednes-.| 


day show that during the 24 hours be-— 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


BUT FEW ARRESTS | 


_ IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Indications That the City Will 
Strictly Obey Prohibition Law, 
Although Brewers Are 
Make 2.75 Per Cent Beer, 


ooo 


to! 


* 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 
SAN FRANCISCO, California — Phe 
indications are that San Francisco will | 
strictly obey the, prohibition law that | 
went into effect July 1. The police 
commission has indefinitely suspend- | 
ed all liquor licenses, and these are 
closed and many are open, 


of saloon activity. 


ways, but the crowd is on the citside. 


'ginning Tuesday morning there were 


i 
| 
’ 
' 


the lowest number of arrests 


enness. 


selling | 
soft drinks, but there is little eviience | 
White-clad_ bar-| 
tenders are seen standing in the icor-,| 


ever! 
recorded in the city for a similar pe-| 
riod, and only seven arrests for drunk- | 
| competitors 
The brewers have decided to start, 


B. Wilson's flagship, the Pennsylvania. 
After the presidential salute is fired, 
it is expected that the President and) 
kis party will b@ard the battleship and 
proceed to the Battery, where they, 
will land. From there President Wil- 
son will be taken by automobile in 
the lead of a procession to the Metro- 
politan Opera House or Carnegie Hall, 


where he will deliver a brief address 


at a reception in his honor. He will 


(be escorted by .a guard of soldiers, 


sailors and marines and also by mem- 
bers of the citizens committee, ac- 


| cording to plans made by the welcom- 


ing committee's executive board, of 


'which United States Judge Martin T. 
‘Manton is chairman. 


ALLEGATION OF 
UNFAIR METHODS 


Federal Trade Commission Com- 
plains of Manufacturers of 


‘Aladdin Readi-Cut Houses” 


from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—False statements derogatory of its 
and misleading to the 


PANAMA CITY WIEL 
OBSERVE FOUNDING 


Four Centuries Ago on Aug. 15, 
What Is Said to Be Oldest 
White Settlement in Western 
Hemisphere Was Established 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

CRISTOBAL, Canal’ Zone—The four 
hundredth anniversary of the found- 
ing of Panama City will take place on 
Aug. 15. Panama claims to be the 
oldest white settlement in the Western 
Hemisphere. A movement is on foot in 
Panama to celebrate the occasion, and 
it is hoped that President "Wilson will 
find it convenient to be present. A 
possibility that President Poincaré of 
France would make a visit to America 
was mentioned in dispatches from 
Paris some time ago, and Panama is 
hoping that in such event the isthmign 
city would be included in his itinerary. 
There is also a possibility that the 
‘King of Spain may visit South Amefr- 
ica, and it 


‘is recalled that 40 to 50 such cases milk commission: 


'was the average in the past, and that 
(100 was not an uncommon number. 


4 nd Mr, Rowlands, he 
that he hadn't the slight- 
te make-—there is evi-— 
Stake as to time, isn't 
¢ on't know. I don’t fol- 
itirely, because I don't 
sat in those 28 items that 


ys been suggested that he 
might entertain the idea of coming to 
Panama for the occasion. 

Panama was founded by Pedra 
Arias, commonly called Pedraries, in 
the year 1519, and the date of Aug. 15 
is the one commonly given as that 
upon which he started his construction 
work on the site of what is now known 
as Panama Vieja, or Old Panama, the 
ruins of which are still among the 
most interesting objects to tourists. 
These ruins stand several miles to the 
east of the present city, on the shores. 
of the bay, at the popular suburban 

| residential resort, Las Sabanas. 


Balboa’s Route Across Isthmus 


It is believed that when Balboa 
crossed the isthmus he chose the route 
from a point about 100 miles east 
‘of Colon in the country of the San 
Blas Indians for his departure, and 
reached the Pacific somewhere between 
the mouth of the Bayano and Darien 
rivers. It is fairly well established 
that he did not cross the isthmus at 
its narrowest point anywhere near 
the present line of the canal. The 
| reasons for the choize of the site of 
old Panama have never yet been_ fully 
determined. It seems probable, how- 
ever, that the fact of an ancient Indian 
‘trail leading from the headwaters of 


“I see by the papers, if quoted cor-| brewing 2.75 per cent beer, basing» — peti aeere _ int sped 
rectly, that you have received a letter| their action on the Maryland decision. plaint of unfair competition issued by 
from the milk trust stating that they, Dr. A. H. Briggs, superintendent of! the Federal Trade Commission against 
have raised the price of grades A and! the Anti-Saloon League for northern;the North American Construction 
} milk, stating that the increase was} California, said that no action wound | Company, Bay City, Michigan, manu- 
necessary as the companies would| be taken against the brewers unlesS| facturers of “Aladdin Readi-Cut 
otherwise have to conduct their busi-,; ordered by the national organization.’ H{guses.". Among the alleged false 
ness at a -loss during the month of , The matter should, he said, in his | statements. in effect. are: 
July. | opinion, be immediately cleared up by; That purchasers of lumber and 

“This statement no reasonable per-| act of Congress, as no e€ourts could | building materials from the Aladdin 
son will believe. Milk is most plen~' ever satisfactorily determine what is | company may effect a full saving of 
tiful this time of the year and these; and what is not intoxicating. He said’ from 35 to 45 per cent of the cost; 
profiteers should not be allowed to! he thought that Congress should draw that local retail lumber dealers add 
If you have! the line at one-half of one per cent $300 to a $700 bill for lumber; that 
lumber purchased from the Aladdin 
|}company is direct from forest -to 
- home; that a house built from ma- 
War- Time Beer Sold terials purchased from the Aladdin 

company costs the purchaser no more 
|than it would if he went direct to the 
mill at the edge of the forest and 


Mr. Thompson’s statement character- 
izing this as an improper method. If 


Mr. Thompson does net know, every-| 
one else knows, that all bodies have! The care. and handting of so man) 


their records read at subsequent meet-|persons arrested has cost the city 
ings, for the purpose of determining considerable sums of money, much of 


there was any criticism. whether or not they are correct, and which can now be saved. With elie 
‘—Why don't you talk ' whether or not they shall stand with-|hibition fully effective in other cities, 
n't you speak a little | out correction. If there are no ob- intoxication has been kept at a mini- | 
|jections, then they are approved. If;mum, and Boston has every reason to | 
I think that I am there are corrections to be made, then expect the same experience. 
"Possibly there are some |they are made. And the question of! The liquor interests of Boston are 
mt hear me. Excuse me. how much is to be put in of a con-/ using every means to continue the ex- 
0 have forgotten what ference with the trustees is certainly | istence of a oe . a | hh the urica of vniik 
et me refresh your mind. | whick authorizes you to say! against prohibition at City Hall, James , e , 
‘glad to have you do s0.|that itis Saammeeeernmethod, and 1/J. Doherty, president of the Boston/ 0 Dower to regulate prices, you can, and thus remove all confusion and 
ne of the subjects which ask to have that stricken out. Retail Liquor Dealers: Association, | a sentereg highest tertaatts a 
Noyers, if I may so call’ Mr, Thompson—One moment. | will| said that the members of that body ; *" the state nd ask every district 
Stees, stated was under | egnnect with that a call— had leases and. stocks of goods ‘on! attorney ste the ptate “o begin a | 
mm Mr. Dittemore and| ‘The Master—I understood that Mr.| hand, and were receiving no income.) 0° promscation| agenst tke Bex t 
ed to doctrines, the Thompson wanted certain lIctters of | Their licenses, however, since May 1) “inang ane: the pee of prosecution New York Saloon Keepers Claim to 
in doctrines in the | mr. Dittemore, in which Mr. Dittemore! have been on a monthly basis, and the | * at will send culprits that have. vio- B. Wiis the Law 
he did not think cor-|ex;fessed the view that that was an| coming of prohibition had been so long — the law to jail. we tried at the | 3 : ; purchased his materials; that in buy- 
het ts not improper! way of keeping the records. | foreshadowed, say prohibition leaders, ast session of the Legislature to have Special to The Christian Science Monitor ing Aladdin materials the purchaser 
4 hy \. . Mr. Thompson—And also I will ask | that the disposal of stocks and leases the aw repealed that gave the Dairy- from its Eastern News Office /1s not required to pay the profits 
- not business. Another | that now— ‘could have been arranged had the — maqague exemption, but this ictovensl NEW YORK, New York—War-time | which usually go to the jobber, the 
“a expenses of The Moni-’ The Master—That, I think, is as far| dealers shown any desire to do so. au done and since the Legislature | beer, known as 2.75, also light wines, |-wholesaler, and local retail dealer; 
‘great. Do you recollect as his statement went. 'They fought prohibition to the last. adjourned they are again at their old /continued to be sold yesterday, the | that the Aladdin company, by a system 
| 1 didnt remember that.| Mr Bates—He characterized the minute, instead, they say, and as businesa of boosting prices at the ex- | third day of the dry régime in New | of measuring, cutting, and fitting em- 
nes back to you noOwW,! records themselves as being improper. consequence are involved in temporary ay sone of the saggiate ' York, by saloon keepers and others | ployed by it, gets 18 per cent more 
I never knew there’ Mr, Thompson—No; pardon me. inconvenience. Those who wish to a ane puso wil ~s ae ci who asserted their conviction that | out of a given quantity of lumber than 
sem On the expenses of Mr. Bates—-And that is what I wish! dispose of their leases probably will (C?5*! ieee a OS | they were within the law in such sell-/ any Other builder, whlch resune = 
_ They have never been ‘to ‘have stricken out. have little difficulty in doing so, for | 22d ornet ee | es One arrest was made - see | oe ee =e OS 
“4 most saloons are in good business lo- City, New Jersey, when Carmine Dor-/ that the Aladdin company sells a bet- 


ug 


+) 
cs 


ae: 


Mr. Thompson-——I will ask my call, 


¥; but when you say—!I 
DU quite get the question 
ertook to tell the Court 
tin November, 1918, long 
Stace and Mr. Rowlands 


ly State that Mr. Ditte-' 
sputing with them about. 


, Mr. Dittemore told you 
. any criticism to make. 

jan is, doesn't that fact 
{ you put that date a year 
‘that Mr. Dittemore told 


"im November, 1918, but! self to the effect that the methods by 


ovember, 1917, or even 
tis all there is to it. A. 
ibly correct. It may pog- 
en 1917. 


ion —Now, I think I would We have it in our diary here, and we 


ne rest of this go until 
ning. There are 


ve anything more to ask, 
Tather like to look over 
little bit and see. 
@—I can use the two min- 
& before 4 o'clock by put- 
P more evidence. 

nm—You will have him 


a few) 


| now— 
' Mr. Bates—Just a minute. 

Mr. Thompson—You wil! find that I 
never made any such statement; you 
will not be able to find it in the record. 
Mr. Rates—-Then that is satisfactory. 
Mr. Thompson—-I offer to show later 
that that statement is in the letter. 
Now, I add to my call for Mr. Ditte- 
-more’s letters, unless they are re- 
corded in those records as they should 
‘be.a report made by Judge Smith him- 


which these records had heen kept 
was an improper method. You either 
‘have got it on your records or you 


| cations. 


' The Boston licensing commission 
‘has received 16909 applications for li- 
censes during the coming year, sub- 
ject to all fedcra! and state regulations 
regarding prohibition. The reduction 
of license fees in view of such prob- 
‘able restrictions probably’ has been 
effective in increasing the number of 
applications, and the efforts of the 
liquor men to create popular interest 
in their campaign are.perhaps counted 
upon to create a large demand for beer 
and light wines should certain restric- 
tions under the war-time prohibition 
law be removed temporarily. 


have it in your independent papers. | 


have evidence of it. 


Mr. Whipple—Now, if Your Honor 


the record, and having listened to 
‘Governor Bates’ suzgestion as to what 


is well known as to the method of 


keeping these records, that they are 
read at 
proved, I want to call attention, in 
emphasizing the call, to the fact that 
the excerpt which I read is from the 


the next meeting and ap-' 


CITRUS GROWERS HAVE 


: BIG BOX PROJECT 


perhaps, and perhaps | please, in that connection, having read | 


' Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 
SAN BERNARDINO, California 

| Citrus grower stockholders -in the 

Fruit Growers Supply Company, an 

auxiliary of the California Fruit- 

growers Exchange, will early in July 
vote on a project for the purchase of 


’ 


ARMY MEN URGE 


EARLY RATIFICATION | 


'fore a United States 


specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts — Eleven 
Massachusetts officers in the war 
against Germany have signed a peti-. 
tion to United States Senators Henry. 


ter of the law quite closely, preferring 
to take no risks of illegal sales. 
Restaurateurs in general say that 


Cabot Lodge and David I. Walsh urg-; 
ing carly ratification of the treaty of) 
peace by the Senate. It follows: ithe deficit in some other way they 
“We, the undersigned citizens of! May be obliged to go out of business. 
Massachusetts earnestly urge that the A 20 per cent increase in cost of food 
United States Senate, without un- 
reasonable delay, ratify the treaty of; some. 
peace, including the Covenant of the; It is not thought that the sale of 
League of Nations, when it shall be; hard” liquors has been extensive, al- 
sctbmitted for ratification, without | though there are those who say they 


their bar receipts are dimjnishing so | 
rapidly that unless they can make up | 


items on menus was. proposed by 


/man was taken into custody on the | ter quality of building materials than ' the Chagres to the Pacific debouched 
‘charge of having sold beer with a} that sold by local retail dealers; that upon the Atlantic near old Panama 
greater than 2.75 per cent alcoholic | the Aladdin company d6es not belong! wa. the main factor in the decision. 
content. He was to be arraigned be- | to a trust, thereby imputing that local | ;nis trail with the use of:the Chagres 
commissioner. ;| or regular 
' Hotel men have been obeying the let-_| trust. 


dealers do belong tO @! River made the transit of the isthmus 


; from the mouth of the Chagres to old 
The concern was cited to make! panama the shortest trans-continental 
answer before the commission iN | route possible.” 
Washington on Aug. 11. "A small river, the Rio Grande, 
‘enters the Pacific about five miles 
west of the site of old Panama, and 
‘its mouth is the present Pacific ter- 


AMERICAN LEGION 
TELLS ‘PURPOSES | ninus of the canal..- The canal is 
— 3 really the connecting link te: the 


Special to The (Christian Science Monitor waters of the Chagres and of the Rio 
from its HMastern News Office Grande. Two local geographical ad- 
NEW YORK, New York—“The Amer-|yantages were also probably taken 
ican Legion believes in and stands for jnto consideration by Pedrarias and 
the Constitution of the United States,| nis associates. Panama Bay contains 
the maintenance of law and order, a number of islands admirably suited 


complicatir the situation by reserva-|™May be had without difficulty ,if one 


tion or am vadment. Signed: Chas. 
H. Cole, formerly Brigadier-General 
fifty-second inf. Brigade; Robert E. 
Goodwin, (formerly) Colonel one 
hundred and first F. A. U. S. A.; C. J. 
Keville, (late) Colonel inf., U. S. A.; 
Willard B. Luther, (late) Lieutenant- 
Colonel, F. A. U. S. A.; Wayland M. 
Minot, (late) Major F. A., 
A. G. Alley, (formerly First Lieu- 


' 
' 


knows where to go for them. 


The | 


and a 100 per cent Americanism,” said 


_ beer served, whether 2.75, or other-|c, w. Wickersham, state chairman of 
| wise, is said not to meet with much | the Legion, in a recent appeal to the 


t 


‘popular approval. 


‘that licenses are good until Oct. 5 


under the laws of New York State, 
and saloon keepers and restaurateurs, 


It is said further | returning soldiers. 


“The Bolsheviki are trying to stir 
up trouble in America. 
murder and riot, they have started a 


‘as well as brewers, hope that the defi- 'campaign in an attempt to persuade 


U. Ss. A.:; hition of 


! 


have been determined by that time. 


intoxicating liquors will | 


our returning comrades to join them. 
We are unalterably opposed to any 


Believing in | 


for fortification against attack on the 
city from the sea; while two high hills 
or small mountains rise up close to the 
| bay, one of them 900° feet high, the 
'summit of which, would be practically 
| impregnable against attack when 


| fortified. 
\F oundation of Panama 
The foundation of Panama followed 


cod 


record of Oct. 1, 1918, which refers 
to the minutes of the directors’ meet- 
ing of Sept. 11, which I take it pre-| 
ceded the other. That meeting was not 
the one immediately before, but it is 
the meeting which in the ordinary 


i@—Yes. (To the wit- 
hay step aside. You will 
af y morning so that 
y be put to you if there 
put to you. 

ld like to take two min- 


41,000 acres of timber land in Lassen 
County, and the establishment of a 
sawmill and box factory for providing 
box material for handling the output 
of citrus fruits and by-products ptt’ 
out by the exchange, which handles 


tenant U. S. inf.): Richard C. Cabot,| . Meantime, Francis G. Caffey, United / and all Bolsheviki, radicals, reds or| soon after the act of ifjustice by 


(formerly Lieutenant-Colonel » {States District Attorney, insists that) any other persons or groups having| Which Pedrarias executed Balboa 


M. Jeol «¢ __ - ee ° . . s 
U. S. A.); Harvey Cushing, 75 per cent beer is intoxicating, and | as their object the overthrow of the| upon the charge of treason. Balboa, 
M. C., Headquarters Medical 


Colonel |“! 
Jus-| government or law and order in this|in fact, was executed in 1519 in the 
Surgical Consultant ES die 


and| Officials of the Department of 
a (io, | tice are busily engaged in nveotient | cumming.” same year that Pedrarias commenesé 
Roger I. ‘ing alleged violations of the law, im - ‘the walls of the city on Panama Bay. 


ee eee 


ne from the minutes of 

[ the directors on Jan. 13, 

ssent year), page 226 of 

Ey 

@r meeting of the Chris- 
d of Directors held 
above date (Jan. 13. 


x rectors’ room of The) 


th, there were present 
more, Neal, Merritt, and 


read from Director | 


» dated Savannah, 


49, urging the directors | 
at all advertisements on, 
of the Christidn Science | 


course we would exsfect would have 
already been recorded, and its minutes 
approved, because that appearing on 
‘page 97, it appears that on Sept. 12 
there was another meeting of which we 
have a record, one on Sept. 16, and 
one on Sept. 17. 
Mr. Bates—I would suggest, Your 
‘Honor, that there is ,.no question 
which allows Mr. Whipple at this 
‘time to make an argument. 
Mr. Whipple—One on— 
| Mr. Bates—I am objecting to your 
statement, Mr. Whipple. 
Mr. Whipple—It must impress you! 
Mr. Bates—I object to your state- 


in the 


nearly 75 per cent of the citrus fruit 
crop of 50,000 carloads of the State. 
It is a strictly mutual marketing or- 
ganization of growers, though incor- 
porated, and the supply company wiil 
increase its capital stock from $1,500,- 
100 to $4,000,000 to handle the timber 
deal. For some years the securing of 
dependable supply of box material has 
been more and more difficult, and the 


zrowers have decided to take this step | 


aS a solution of the difficulty. 


SAVINGS BANKS 
FOR SUMMER PUPILS 


| — Investigation 


sultant General Medicine, third corps, 
A. E. F.; Frederic A. Washburn, late 
Colonel, M. C. U. S. A.; Hugh Cabot, 
Lieutenant-Colonel, R. <A. M. 

British Expeditionary Force.” 


INQUIRY INTO SALES 
OF WAR SU 


Lee, Senior Divisional Con- | 


C , served with 
“’!to appear before United States Com- 


i 


order to prosecute test cases. 

It is reported that in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, four liquor dealers were 
warrants on Wednesday 


missioner Lewis to answer to charges 


‘of having violated the War-Time Pro- 


} 


| 


PPLIES Thomas 


among them being 
Williams, president of the 
Retail Liquor Dealers Association. 
This action, it is believed, has largely 


hibition Act, 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | eliminated the sale of hard liquors in 


of the disposition of 
surplus war supplies by the War De- 


| 


' 


that city. 
Yesterday saw the first arraignment 


partment will be started on Monday) of alleged violators of the War-Time 


by the quartermaster corps sub-com- 


of the special House investi- 


Prohibition Act in New York City. 
complaint of a policeman whowxsays 


On | 


ISOLDIERS’ REDUCED 


FARES UNDISTURBED 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion yesterday dismissed a complaint 


'brought by William E. Golden, of Chi- 


cago, Illinois, attacking the order giv- 
ing reduced fares to men in uniform. 
He alleged that the exception was un- 
just, unfair, and unpatriotic. 

The commission held that it was 


| without jurisdiction to pass on the 


propriety of classification and regu- 
lations governing passenger 


fares | 


|The American city of Balboa at the 
| Pacific entrance to the canal’is a tardy 
| recognition of the claims of the dis- 
coverer of the Pacific to be per- 
petuated in the annals of the Isthmus. 
It has thus come abgut that while 
Pedrarias has no memorial on the 
shores of the Pacific, Balboa’s name is 
fixed forever in the new and. beautiful 
|city built by General Goethals, which 
'was founded in 1913 upon the fourth 
centennial of Balboa’s discovery of 
the Pacific. 

. Two separate derivations are given 
for the name “Panama.” One states 
that the name in the original Indian 
language signifies “the- place of 


‘Submitted to the direc-. 
ting; and dated Jan. 
BGing that we proceed. 
Situation now existing. 


ment. If there is anything witthog 
records that you wish to read in, we 
are satisfied to have you do it, but 


we object to your statement. 


which apply exclusively to a class of | _ . 
travelers over whom the President as| @Shes”; .amother one “the place of 


Commander-in-Chief of the army and| ™@riposas,” the mariposa tree still 
| being called “panama” by. the Indians, 


'he saw him sell whisky to the others, 
Republican, from Nebraska, chairman Gustav Arps, a saloon keeper, and two 
of the sub-committee, said yesterday | of his alleged patrons, were held in 


Christian Sciewce Monitor, gating committee. Charles F. Reavis, 


from its Pacific Coast News Office 


SAN DIEGO, California—Fifty thou- 


fi Special to The 


fi 


erectors and the trustees 
Han Science Publishing 


ecommending that one 


fed rather than ask 


ation of all of the triis- | 


e in the morning, Mon- | 
the letter of Jan. 11° 


| Adam H. Dickey, 

in Savannah, Georgia? 

f “other record that | 
upon the 


“record where they con- | 


ith as to what to put in. 


ton-Page 121. | 
Then it is in another 
Mt be in this one. | 
ton--No; it goes 
a 

2 Dh, then it woes back- | 
Du find it? | 
som There jt is, on 
B—On page 121, at a 
1 Tiiesday, Oct. J, 1918, 


this. 


' 
’ 
; 


“meeting of the Chris- | 
ira of Directors held— 
m above date (Oct. 1, 
fectors’ room of The 
, there were present 
®, Dickey, Neal, Mer- 


Td was made: 

of the directors’ meet- 

wm ng toa Confer- 

ust of The Chris- 

h Society on 
taken up for 


: 
fey 


ql Your Honor please. 
| £00d enough to have. 4 P 


who 
away, on business, | 


records, | 


written opinion, 


The Master—Well, it comes to this. 


Mr. Whipple—you want him to pro- 


duce the original minutes of that 
meeting of Sept. 11? 
Mr. Whipple—More than that, if 
I want, having 
refuted the possible suggestion of the 
‘learned counsel that this might be, 
'possibly, merely a question of ap- 
proval—I want to show‘the original 
minutes and all the memoranda which 
were given to Judge Smith from which 
to make his selection as to what he 
would put in the records. 
Mr. Bates--I so understood you to 


|, etate before. 


Mr. Whipple—And also his “opinion 
as to what it would be best to include 
in the minutes,” because that was a 
and if he gave a 
written opinien as to what should be 
included, it would doubtless involve 
also an opinion as to what should be 
rejected. That will help us to see 
how thie record is made up. 

Mr. Thompson—And the records of 
the intervening meetings, containing 
requests by Mr. Dittemore that the 
record of the meeting of Sept. 11 
should be accurately entered, and a 
postponement of a compliance with 
that request until Judge Smith made 
his report. 


thing further this afternoon? 

Mr. Whipple-—No, Your Honor. (To 
Mr. Watts) I understand that you will 
not be questioned further unless Mr. 


onday morning. 
to 10 o'clock a. m., 


questions 
{ Adjourned 


To be referred to 


‘ . i 


sf 


* 
a 
aT 


‘ > Ds o 


Monday, July 7, 1919.) 


Pr 


‘Strong, 


Thompson desires to ask you some/have the advantage of departmental 
advice and 
‘the 


| 


sand miniature savings banks will be 
distributed to summer school pupils 


in San Diego and Los Angeles coun-. 


ties. 
board and are to be cut out and set 
up by the recipients. A pledge to save 
all small change during the summer 
and to return the bank as full as pos- 
sible to the school superintendent in 
September is sent with each 
There is an indorsing pledge for par- 
ents to sign, with a proviso for keep- 
ing the receptacle clean and in good 
order. 


NATIONAL BUDGET 
SYSTEM CAMPAIGN: 


i 
. 


The Christian 
its Mastern 


Special to 


from 


(*jerric ‘ 


Oiflice 
NEW YORK, New York-—-A national 

Campaign for the adoption of a na- 

tional budget system has been opened 


N ewe 


iby the National Budget Committee, of 
Benjamin | 
L.. | 
Pratt are mem-_— 


Warbure., 
Cotton. 


Pau) M 
Joseph H 
Stimson, and John T. 
bers 

Three budget bills have been intro 
duced in Congress. The committee, 
which is independent of any political 
party, says that the need for a budget 


which 
Henry 


It 
permanent, nonpartisan 
in the office of the President would 


in 
It 


investigation 
requisitions. 


original 


preparation of 


Monitor | 


is declared that | 
Organiza | 
‘covered 


The banks ere designed on card- 


bank. ° 


Council by Herbert 
The Master—-Are we to hear any-|system in this country has been ap-| general of relief in Europe, stating | Specia! to The Christian Science Monitor 
‘parent for years, 
a 
tion of banking and business experts 


would be the duty of this bureau $0 | 


; 
f 


that C. W. Hare, director of sales for! $1000 bail each by United States Com- 


the army, would be questioned as to 
why some of the supplies, particular- 
ly foodstuffs, were not being placed 
on the market in larger quantities. 


CITIES GIVEN UP AS 
DEBARKATION PORTS 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | dealer, and Jacob H. Middleman, a 
The use of Boston as a debarkation | Shoe and leather dealer, both of Long 


| 
| 


} 
' 
i 
| 
} 


| 
| 


| 
| 


missioner Hitchcock for a hearing on 


July 12. Conspiracy is also charged 
against them. The charge is that one 
of the patrons arranged with the 
others that members of a club he was 
to form were to buy liquor at the Arps 
place, on the pretense that it had been 
bought and paid for before July 1. 
Louis Einsidier, a wholesale liquor 


port will be discontinued after July 15, | [sland City, were’held in $3000 bail | 


The use of Charleston, South Caro-| each for a hearing on July 8 on the 
York, also | Charge of conspiracy to smuggle liquor 
into Georgia, a dry State. | 
an- | be taken to extradite them to Georgia. | 


lina, and Camp Upton, Ne. 
will be discontinued on that date. 
The War Departmente also 


nounced yesterday that after July 10) 


it would no longer be necessary 


Lo |} 


use Camps Meade, Maryland; Custer, | 


Michigan: Bowie, Texas; 
Kansas: Jackson, South 
and Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia, as de- 
mobilization centers. 


FOOD SUPPLIED COUNTRIES 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Kastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York — Local 


offices of the American Relfef Admin- | BATTLESHIP TO M 


Funston, | 
Carolina, | 


| 


istration have received a copy of a re-. 


port made to the Supreme Economic 


Hoover, director- | 


that during May 168 shiploads of food | 


were delivered to the 17 countries 
by 
program. 

to 738,000 metric tons, valued at $162,- 
875,000, while in April the supplies 
shipped totaled 591,000 tons, worth 


$147,800,000. 


| 
the organization's relief; Wilson is to be met off Sandy Hook 
These supplies amounted | 


Steps will 


Dealers Not to Contest Illinois Law | 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
from its Western News Office 
CHICAGO, Illinois The Illinois | 
Liquor Dealers Protective Association | 
said yesterday that it had decided not 
to contest the ruling of the State At- 
torney-General on the Illinois search 
and seizure law making Illinois bone 


dry. : 


EET 
PRESIDENT WILSON) 


from its HMastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—President 


on Tuesday next by memers of his 
Cabinet, by members of the Mayor's 
committee of welcome, and by vari- 
ous city and State officials who will 
go down the harbor on Admiral Henry 


_Labor organizations. 


cordance with the passing of war-time 


navy has supreme authority. 


APPEAL FOR DAYLIGHT SAVING 


|, Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 


from its Eastern News Office | 


NEW YORK, New York—The Mer- | 
chants Association has sent the fol-| 
lowing message to President Wilson: | 
“Daylight Saving Bill approved by you | 
two years ago in imminent danger of) 
repeal by Congress. Repeal strongly) 
opposed by entire business commun-| 
ity throughout the country and by: 
Law is great so- 
cial and economic benefit and its con- 
tinuance earnestly desirgd by a vast. 
body of people. We respectfully urge 
that you veto repeal if adopted by 
Congress.” 

FUND FOR DELAWARE SCHOOLS 

WILMINGTON, Delaware -—— An- 
nouncement was made yesterday by 
the summer school at Delaware Col- 
lege that Pierre S. Du Pont, presi- 
dent of the Du Pont Powder Company, | 
had created a trust fund of $2,000.000 | 
for remodeling and modernizing the 
public schools of Delaware, outside 
of Wilmington, to be expended during | 
the next four years. 

UNUSED TWO-CENT POSTAL CARDS. 

NEW YORK, New York—Unused 
two-cent postal cards and three-cent | 


Stamped envelopes will be exchanged 


for postage of equivalent value. in ac-. 


postage rates, 
Washington. 


it is announced by 
Three-cent adhesive 


Stamps will not be exchangeable for | 


stamps of a lower denomination. 


i 


-and which is very abundant in the 


i 
! 
’ 
; 


locality where the ancient Indian set- 
tlement stood. Curiously enough, tfe 
protagonist of each derivation is found 
among the hotanists and the ichthy- 
ologists. Dr. Henry Ritter, the botanist, 
for example, maintains. stoutly that 
the country gets its name from the 
tree, while the fish experts maintain 
that the country is named because 
of the abundance of the finny tribe 
in the waters of the bay, 

"n 1671, the city of Old Panama was 


'takan &und destroyed by the English 


buccaneer, Sir Henry Morgan. After 


his retirement from the Isthmus in 


1673, the present or new city of 


Panama was founded, and its loéation 
Was chosen on the lower slopes. and 


at the foot of Ancon Hill, probably 


because of the better opportunity to 
defend the wgity. when flanked by the 


hill, from atSack on the Atlantic side. 

The present population is about 
70,000. The total poulation including 
the suburbs and also including the 
Aner cities which are practically 
co-teffiinus with Paaama. is about. 


110,090. Of this population about 


40,000 are Panamanians, 30.000 Brit- 


ish, 30,000 Americans including the 
military and naval forces and 10.000 
of other nationalities. The city has 
been growing quite rapidly and would 
develop much more rapidly if there 
were a system of good roads radiating 
from the city into the interior. It is 


planned to supply this need in the 


near future, and negotiations for a2 
loan from the United States have been 
under way for sometime, looking te 
that end, 
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League Plans 
Demonstration 


lar Protest Against 
Oc li lism and Anarchy 
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News Office 

| New York—Nation- 
meetings have been ar- 
lay by the National Se- 
“as a demonstration of 
“st against radical so- 


} 
j 


Se 


viem, and anarchy in. 


es, the 
ree Washington in 1790 
@ be taught to discrim- 
liberty and license. The 
ciation of Patriotic In- 
_Americanization com- 
‘middie west, the Sons 
erate Veterans in the 
jous other organizations 
} with the league in 
be held in practically 
the Union. The appeal 
ir the public to reply 
ators who have planned 
atherings on this date 


ee eee 


keynote to be the | 


— 


—— 


c universal demon- | 
Americanism. This | 
i at the meetings, | 


* 


Independence Day the 
r impressing upon all 
| and foreign-born, the 
‘inciples embodied in’ 

of Independence | 
of our ancestors 


ary essence of the law) 


unity as enacted Veterans of the world war, the Span-. 


“or 


ae 


pertinence of those | 


z pressed. | 
/ all Americanization | 
‘planned celebrations 
citizens and. 
‘making July 4 a day 
Ity demonstrations by | 


srAse 


| nations. races and | 
yhered in vast numbers | 
on Independence Day |! 


‘Foolish, J say to vou is the gov— the people who don’t know what they want” 


been planned for the open air, so that 
the old style custom of crowding into 
halls and theaters may be avoided. 


ish and Civil wars, are expected to be 
in attendance, in many cases partici- 


principles must|pating in the program and helping by | 


their presence to impress the patriotic 
lessons of the day on the gatherings. 


At the conclusion of the flag raising 


on Boston Common in the morning, 
Mayor Andrew J. Peters will 


States Navy bluejackets and marines 


to the Old State House where will oc-| |. 
cur the traditional “Reading of the; circle about 
by a’ Cicero. 


Declaration of Independence” 


} 


| 


S 
| 


NEW SINGLETAX | 
PARTY STATEMENT | 


ee OO a 


Aims of Organization, Set Forth | 
in Detail, Includes Steps by 


1. 


('5,) 


&, 


4 


4 


_ 


inten cognate Oct 
eee? |. 


A SPRUCE STREET 
CICERO 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
“Ladies—and—gentlemen!” 
Hear, hear! Two confirmed mem- 
bers of the Sidewalk Geteral Assem- 
bly, not yet insusceptible to flattery, 


be | are joined from the opposite corner by 
escorted by a detachment of United | a third blasé-looking individual, and | longer Bolshevistic, from the iniqui-. 


together they stand in a sort of semi- 
the newest soap-box 
Oh, yes, there is the shabby 


Px the land which en- man in continental costume, from the | Greck boy, too, who, hands in pockets, 


De truly independent. 


_balcony from which the original docu-; watches intently every move made by 


he first time in our/ ment was first read to the people of! the jong-haired gesticulator before 


¢ Mae” 


are made against the 
Nation’s national day. | 


Boston. 
At Flagstaff Hill on Boston’ Common 


us bravado, July 4 hag+at 7:30 o'clock, Mayor Peters will ex- 


he date for anarchist tend the official welcome of the City | 


i revolutionary demon- 
oS on which the, 
ts of man were first. 
lation created to main-_ 
reafened with desecra-. 
ho recognize the rights 
emselves and bend to. 
i "own lust. | 
fords Quoted | 
rorthy of the inde-| 
athed by our founders, 
Nature’s God’ and with 
‘in the protection of 
be,’ we will, each of us ; 
American citizens, de-, 
orts to demonstrating 
il difference between | 
ce, liberty, and the’ 
7 for us on that | 

azo, and the de-,| 


omy flouting of law 
feunfitfor freedom. | 
ote of every Ameri- | 
ling, of every civic | 
@very address, and 
vate conversation on) 
lington’s words: 

al to teach the people 
minate the spirit | 
of licentiousness, 
irst and avoiding the | 
‘a speedy but temper- 
gainst encroachments | 
ible respect for the 
i 


ee 


e be impressed on the 
| the true meaning of 
Bags 


path. 


' 


ration of the first In- 
Since the close of 
ected in this city to-| 
essions of loyalty to: 
@s, and of welcome. 
idiers and sailors as| 
ae : 


widress a meeting in’ 
Ww Jersey, held under) 

i¢@ Chamber of Com-| 
Governor Alfred 
sted to read the Dec- | 
endence in the Tam-| 
ration. A great dem-| 
med at Camp Upton, 
iider, United States! 
ev York, wil! speak,’ 
y Island there will be. 
band concerts, 


LP 


v 


; 
: 


e snging to the Order | 
taly in America will | 
t what is known as 
‘ime on Staten Island, 
ni Garibaldi son of 
taly, will speak, and 
® to immigrants to 
eo part of the social, 
Omical life of Ameri- 
Tt is expected that 

mmolo Trittoni and 
not, Itallan attaché 
Hil att 


ea 


wee 
z 


4 
ay 
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i. ° ss 
e in Exercises 


e. | ng of 5 y 


nr Bcience 
fachusetts ~~ Patriotic. 
e Order a patriot: 
# fostering the real 
#! jis nature is 
to bring out the 
nm ning of the day 
“Wurnish the attrac- 
p Of Boston and 
25 of Boston's 
to furnish the 
aercises which are 
h the morning and 
e in the evening. | 
r+ gathering 


4 


Bring 


onitor 


4 * 


less 


| 
' 
| 


} 
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of Boston to new citizens naturalized | 
since Jan. 1,1918. These men are then’ 
to take a special part in the sunset. 
ceremony which immediately follows. | 


As last year, the event which 
planned to be the most imposing will 


be the international community dem- | 
people; 


onstration in the evening at the Frog 


‘S| me tell to you, I, Dominick Rascovitch, 


Pond on Boston Common in the mid- |! 
die of which is again being con-| 


structed a large platform, where a 
40-piece band can be seated, and the 
numerous national groups can con- 
tribute their special and character- 
istic numbers to the program. The 
pond is located in a natural amphi- 
theater that provides for many thou- 
sands of people. 

The extensive use of community 
singing in all the programs is an 
evidence of its growing development, 
which was brought about as a result 
of the war and government efforts to 
encourage the people to sing, which 
they have now become accustomed to 
do on public occasions. The com- 


ae ee 


munity singing will be in charge of! 


the service unit, which was a pioneer 
in the promotion of this effort in 
Boston. 


Ecuador to Celebrate 


'“shown.’’) 
‘all, 


him. See the speaker’s pudgy arms, 
describing windmills in the air! Note 
his flashing eyes, his gnashing teeth, 
his dashing oratorical bursts! 
“Ladies—and—gentlemen, I come 
not here this day to hear mineself 
talk, or see how much like a big 
crowd I can get around, but just let 


I am your friend. I am from you, the 
mine father, all his life was 
he from the people; 
(he chokes dramatically), “mine broth- 
er I never had none, but if I did, 
why, he would be from the people, of 
course, like the rest of us, first, last, 
and the next time.” (Cheers from the 
Sidewalk Assembly, as speaker pauses 
effectively for breath. Young man, 
togged in army overcoat and motor- 


ist’s cap, steps up to see “what's going | 


on.” Cicero II, resumes.) 


Pity the Poor Farmers 


“The farmers, let me tell 
they don't get no profits. It’s the 
middleman; we ought to kick him 
out!’’ (Ezra, fresh from a day’s “town 
shopping,” is admittedly “from Mis- 
souri,” but not unwilling to be 
He hears: “Down with ’em 
to you—down with the 


to you, 


] say 


'_profiteers, the governments that stand 


for 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 


from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
~—-In conformity with 


a decree just. 


/chanced by. 


adopted by the Government of Ecua-. 


dor, July 4 will be celebrated as a 
national holiday in that country. A 
dispatch announcing this decision was 
received at the State Department yes- 
terday, following previous 
that this action would be taken with 
a view to cooperating with the plans 
of the “American Legation at Quito to 
combine observation of the American 
national holiday with the peace cele- 
bration, 

The American Minister at Quito has 
formally expressed to the Ecuadorian 
Government this country’s apprecia- 
tion of this friendly attitude. 


MUNICIPAL ICE. 


i 
i 


’ 
| 


advices, | 


} 


; 


em—” 

“Enough along those lines,” inter- 
poses a youthful ensign who has 
“Talk all you want tov, 
but be careful of what you're saying.” 
(Cheers from the khaki-coated one in 
front. Sidewalk Assembly glares 
menacingly. Cicero II shifts uncom- 
fortably for a moment, then waves his 
hands again aloft.) 

“Foolish, I say to you, is the gov 
the people, who don't know what they 
want.” (Grandiloquent flourish. Naval 
officer makes room for Mistress Skimp, 
who, in turn, assumes defiantly atten- 
tive posture.) “Down with the poli- 
ticians, who vell ‘Give me a vote,’ and 


who never do nothing they mean to 


' 
| 


scene.) 
say 


say! Down—” (“Boss” Baxter, red- 
facefl, mustached, happens upon the 
“Down with the traitors, who 
the people, ‘Come under my 
Protectors! Bah! White- 


to 
wing!’ 


feathered crows!” 


PLANTS FAVORED: 


——— or 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 


HARTFORD, The 
American Labor Party, through 
Hartford branch, yesterday indorsed 
municipal ownership of facilities for 
ice production. 

“For the past month,” it says, “the 
daily press has been exposing to the 
nublic the Story of the arrogant, 
heartless selfishness which has forced 
the price of ice beyond the working- 
man's pocké@tbook. Will peace bring 
no relief from the high prices of war 
which added 22,000 millionaires to the 
7000 which already existed before the 
war? No, not unless the people of 
these United States adopt a construc- 


Connecticut 


‘Bridget, 
its . 


(‘Boss” Baxter takes advantage of 
momentary quiet to snort his disgust, 
oracle on stand in the meanwhile 
heating the air with his arms. Enter 
wide-eyed, open-mouthed, In 
search of her “mar'’m,” and Pedro, the 
peanut boy, cynical, inflammable. 
Mrs. Ferrett, throwing decorum to the 


‘four winds, also edges her way into 


“bland 


tive program of social progress which | 


will effectually curb the money ewrab- 
who now dominate the political 
industrial situation and not un- 
the people put into office men 
who believe in social progress. 

“The only solution of the ice prob- 
lem lies in 
control of the production of ice and 
the sale of ice directly by the munici- 


bers 
and 


_pality to the public. 


“In the same way the only solution 


new aphorism, and holding the crowd | 


municipal ownership and, 


of it all? 


lof 
tionalization 
able 


the coal problem lies in the na- 
of the mines with suit- 
provisions for municipal coat 
bing and the sale of the coal directly 


hy the municipality to the public. 


‘The American Labor Party  be- 


lieves in both these proposals and its 
members 

‘s00n a® the people of the country are | 
has | wine cnough to give them the power.” | pom pous-appearing, black-garbed | tude regarding the situation in Poland. | 


will put them into effect as_ 


the motley group, closely followed by 
Ernst and Belindga—the hyphen and 
his own--he, with folded hands and 
eadilv-groomed mustache; she, with 
smile, and leaning heavily on 
the elbow of her spouse. Next in line 
is Hattie, the Social One, and some 
half-dozen from Grogan’s Hall, includ- 
ing the belle and the pianist, who 
find time to wedge their buxom way 
into earshot of the silver-tongued one, 
Dominick, himself, is at his wits’ end, 
stamping impatiently, on the wooden 
box, at his fatal inability to coin a 


mantifold-—by 
Ah! 


—nay, increasing it 
virtue of muscle power alone. 
he has hit it.) 


And the Common Peepy| 

“The immigrationer, what he thinks 
You talk about Roosia, Ger- 
many-—~-" the sallor has shot a warn- 
ing glance— “you talk about the poor, 
trodden-under Belgiums, do you? Well, 
here is a jot of people who are bigger 
fools than the Belgiums, because they 
let the money-grabbers, the mill-own- 
ers and the rest of them, march 
through their pockets-—-and---”’ 

“This must cease!" A resounding 
voice summons the attention of all to 


; 
, 


7 


mine brother’! 


Polish Republic, is to be one of the 
Speakers, 
branches 


biden __aaieatenenp tee, 
At aa NAD n ot br. OY P8, Rar Sta Sage MIT 
Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 
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individual, whose general bearing, 
polished cane, and white silk bow-tle, | 
flowing in the breeze, stamp him as) 
'the natural foe of all things ‘-istic.” | 
“If this is you, Nicky Rascovitch, hol- 
lering because I put you out of a.job 
at the factory, why, get back to work, | 
that’s all I can say to you. This is no_ 
way for a human being to act—I don't | 
care if you are a Russian, you’ve no. 
businesa to block up traffic.” 

.. Off jumps our resurrected hero, no 


TRIBUTE PAID TO 
DR. ANNA H. SHAW 


Causes Declared Have 
Been Really Invaluable 


to 


from its Eastern News Office 


tous stump of fame; side by side he: 


his days, and some of his nights, per-| friend who lived to see victory crown 


haps, in loading motor trucks at thej ,,, ' 
back door of Mr. Jerkins’ factory. | ‘1° ©2US¢ on which she had staked her 


Burglarizing middlemen, 


2 j 


his job back! brews Woman Suffrage 


Why the Bootblack Stayed | characterized the Rev. Dr. Anna How- 
Late, as usual! Prof. .ard Shaw, the suffrage leader who 


Hamilton | 
Spudd reaches the middle of Spruce ‘ ; 
Street, just as the impassioned oracle, | 2me in Moylan, Pennsylvania. 
in parting, has clutched his last hand- | solation for i public and personal 
ful of the weightless atmosphere. Too. loss,” according to Mrs. Catt, 
late, alas, to have heard the discourse 


of this personage—but there is a hope, age 
that this little boy will tell all about| StTussie to which she had given the 


it! “And was the speech interesting, | M@rvelous resources of her talents, 
i my 


lad?” the genial professor in- | if 
| quired. | wore. 

“T no speak it,” says the boy, non-' 
chalantly stooping down. “What! You! 
don’t speak English, and yet you lis- the orator, has been won. 
tened through all that—ah, what shall | 
I call it!—travesty?” (The professor | 
is fully confident that Franz will un-} 
derstand that.) “He had-a my box, | 
that’s why I stay!” and the bootblack, | 
slinging across his back the late plat- | 
form of anarchy, now the symbol of | 
his industry, shuffles down the street, | 
leaving the impatient, if genial, learned | frage struggle its 


one in a maze of overwrought pet | foe sacle Brig baba oT 
plexity. | ss sp riumph. 


Race arr oB OA Rc Dr. Shaw, who had 
‘DEDICATION OF REST ‘years as active president 
| AND PICNIC GROUND 


American Woman Suffrage 
| 


Woman's 
Suffrage Amendment has been passed. 


was being 
Catt. 


ratification 
continued Mrs. 


mental victory. 


of the 
tion before being 
chief officer, began her 
career in companionship with Susan 
B. Anthony, for whom the 
ment enfranchising women is com- 
monly named. Dr. Shaw was also 
chairman of the woman’s committee 
of the’ Council of National Defense, 
and was the first woman to 
awarded the 
Meda! for her work 
She spoke in every State in 
Union for woman suffrage, and in 
many foreign countries as well, ane 
recently went on a lecture tour with 
former President. William 
Taft and [resident Lowell 
vard University in the interest of the 
League of Nations, under the auspices 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 

| SAN BERNARDINO, California —3. 
| F. Bledsoe, Federal Judge of Los An-. 
geles, will be the orator for the dedi- 
ication of Camp Cajon today. This, 
‘the most unique rest and- picnic 
ground in the United States, marks the 
‘junction of the Santa Fe and Salt 
| Lake trails in Cajon Pass, trails trav-. 
| eled by the pioneers of the '49 period 
in their quest of gold and homes in 
'the southwest. 

| Beneath the willows more than 30 
large concrete tables with benches 
| have been erected by communities 
;and individuals of this county, every Of the League to Enforce Peace. Dr. 
dollar of cost and every pound of Shaw has also been associated in 
material being donated. One table is temperance work. 


by Presient Paul Shoup of the South- | : 
ern Pacific Railroad, Judge Bledsoe of CONSTITUTION DAY 
SEPT. 17 PROPOSED 


the Federal Court, and C. W. Foy, a 
Southern Pacific official of San Fran- 
cisco, all of whom grew to manhood 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New York—The Na- 


_in the same school class in this city. | 

Another table marks the passage of a 
tional Security League proposes that 
Constitution Day, Sept. 17, the anni- 


particular party of pioneers past the 
versary of the birthday of the Consti- 


spot in 1852, while another is in honor 

of the builder of the first toll road 

through the pass, John Brown Sr.) 

Builders of the Santa Fe Railroad tution of the United States, be made a 

through the pass are marked with an- permanent national day of patriotic 

other table, while another is to Fred celebration. The proposal is made as 
the result of the league's campaign for 
the celebration of the day this year 

us a popular protest against the in- 


T. Perris, engineer -in charge of con- 

struction of the road. Each of the 30 
creasing spread in this country of un- 
American influences. It is hoped 


tables already built and a score of 
others yet-to be constructed bears a. 
bronze plate with suitable Inscription. | 
The dedjcation event will be a mu-e¢eventually to make the yearly celebra- 
nicipal holiday and thousands will be'tion of the dav approximate 
in attendance, the program being an’ Fourth of July. While the celebration 
elaborate one in which the San Ber-, of the Declaration of Independence has 
continued until the world: is united 
upon its principles, the Constitution, 
which has successfully embodied those 


nardino County Society of California 
Pioneers will participate. 


POLISH CONVENTION IN) BOSTON | 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—-Arrange- more concrete 
the | 


thing to dwell 


ments have been completed for 


annual convention of the Polish Na- | eulogy it deserved, the league says. 
tional Defense Committee, which is to | 


The success of the celebration this 
Constantine | year will probably result in a petition 
for the to Congress to make Sept. 17 a 
national holiday. 

This organization has 200 | sian peneinesipenionrereene 
throughout the United| NEW SCHOOLHOUSES VOTED 


it represents the demo-, 


open in this city today. 
Buszezinski, Consul-General 


States and 


Nation to Help Soldiers and 
to Protect Private Property | 


ee ee ee 


. 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—Just what 


| Her Work for Siders and Other | 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor |: 


NEW YORK, New York—tThe great. 
walks, with the richest man in Fijl-, Suffrage leader, great woman orator, | 
more County, to spend the rest of| great pioneer minister, and beloved 


heartless | Whole life, so Mrs. Carrie Chapman | 
politicians—well, let them go, he has} Catt, president of the National Amer-|! 
Association, | 


| passed away on Wednesday at her’ 
Con- | 


suf-. 
'fragists find in the reflection that the 
| leader saw “victory crown the great! 


the ‘‘victory that was so largely her: 


“The cause which was the goal of! 
the efforts of the leader, the pioneer, | 


political freedom is here. The Federal | 


State by state, the formalities of its| 
completed,” | 
“There are no, 
words with which to measure the part. 
which Mrs. Shaw played in this monu- | 
She was to the suf-) 
‘silver-tongued’ . 
its death- | 


served manv. 


Associa- | 
made its honorary |. 
suffrage | 


amend- | 


be | 
Distinguished Service. 
during the war. | 
the | 


Howard | 
of Har- | 


the) 


principles for 120 years, and is the. 
upon, | 
has not been made the theme for the 


the new Single Tax Party, recently 
‘organized here, stands for, is shown 
in a statement of principles adopted 
‘unanimously, in part as follows: 

| “Resolved, That the business of this 
‘convention is the organization of a. 
‘national political party to be known) 
‘as the Single Tax Party, to have for 
its object the placing of separate and 
/distinet candidates for public office in: 
' the political arena. 

| “Resolved, That all candidates nom- 
|} inated by the Single Tax Party shal! 
‘be pledged to a platform embracing 
‘the doctrine that 100 per cent of the 
rental] value of the land of the Nation. 
belongs to the people of the Nation, 
and that there shall be no taxation or. 
other restrictive regulation on the 
private enterprjse and industry of the 
people. 


Economic Reform | 

“Resolved, That we condemn the ac-! 
tivities of those who insist that the 
structure of our government needs to 


be altered as a means of procuring 
‘economic reform. We hold that the’ 
American type of government, though 
‘probably requiring some. technical 
' minor alteration, igs the best yet de- 
vised, and that any reform, no matter. 
how drastic, can be obtained through 
the medium of the ballot. We further 
‘hold that our social problems have 
| been created by the culpability or at) 
least the ignorant blundering of ad-' 
'ministrations elected to office by older. 
political parties, and that a political 
party having knowledge of the true 
situation and receiving the support of | 
_the people can eliminate every crying» 
economic evil. - | 
“Practically nothing is advanced by. 
these older parties as to the millions | 
upon millions of idle acres in our, 
Nation, home building acres, mining! 
acres, railroad building acres, forestry | 
‘acres, factory building acres, docking | 
acres, canal building acres, farming) 
acres, held by land speculators at a | 
hold-up price and which can quickly 
and readily be forced into use by the| 
taxing power of the government, thus | 
providing untold opportunities for em-' 
ployment directly upon the land or in 
the businesses created by an increased 
use of natural resources, which would 
remove the source of all industrial | 
conflict, namely, competition for op- 
portunities of employment. 
' Duty to Soldiers : 
“We hold that it is the duty of the; 
Nation to take steps to provide employ-| 
'ment for returning soldiers, those he-| 


; 


} 
i 
; 
: 


'roic souls who gave the very spirit} 
of America to the world. We demand 
that immediate steps be taken to 
‘throw open the idle lands of all the 
states to industry. 

“Resolved, That the Single Tax 
Party stands committed unequivocably 
and unalterably to the rights of private 
property. We hold that the income tax. 
and excess profits tax are highly im-| 
moral and foreign to the spirit of; 
American laws, and maintain that if) 
incomes and profits are earned, they: 
belong absolutely to their owner, and! 
that it is morally a crime for even a 
government to interfere with them. | 
We hold that any unearned incomes or 
illegitimate profits must be the result: 
of either theft or some special privi-| 
lege granted to a few over the many, 
and the Single Tax Party demands the 
absolute abolition of such thefts and 
special privileges. 


Land a Gift to All 


“We declare that it is not the busi- 
ness of government to take part in 
the production of wealth, its func- 
tions being solely those necessary to 
secure for the citizens political jus- 
lice and liberty. We further declare , 
that it is criminal for one part of| 
isociety to take over the wealth which 
| another element of society had a func- 
‘tion in creating, and that society as 
‘a whole has no rights to any of the 
wealth created by any of its parts, and | 
‘that the reverse is equally true that 
‘individuals have no exclusive right to 
‘that which no individual or group of 
individuals create, namely, the land, 
ithe gift of nature to all mankind. We 
‘declare that it is the solemn purpose 
lof the Single Tax Party to write into 
| the laws of the United States this 
|principle of justice.” 


ORDER RESTORED IN 
COSTA RICA CAPITAL 


; 
; 


_ WASHINGTON, District of Colum- 
bia—Order has been restored in San 
' Jose, capital of Costa Rica, and, Presi- 
dent Tinoco’s troops have driven the 
revolutionary forces across the Nicar- 
-aguan border, according to a message 
received at the Navy Department from 
‘the commanding officer of the gunboat | 
Castine, which has returned to Balboa, 
Canal Zone, from Costa Rican waters. | 
Renewal of disturbances in San. 
Jose was reported several weeks ago, | 
but officials here have received only 
meager reports as to events in Costa 
Rica since that time. The Castine was 
to that country to protect 
n lives and property. 


——_—— --—— 


; 
' 
' 


| ordered 
' America 


; 
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‘FOREST PROTECTION 
SERVICE EXTENDED 


‘gor 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor ; Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 79 Wisconsin Street 


organization of the United States For- 
est Service by the payment of 1% 
cents an acre per year. This coopers- 
tive system has been put into effect 
and more than 450 private owners of 


forests, to the extent of about 1.259.000 


acres of timber. have already taken 
advantage of the government's offer. 

In addition to the above acreare 
that has been placed under the protec- 
tion of the Forest Service. the Centra) 
Pacific Rallroad has also made an 
agreement whereby 1.500.000 acres of 
its lands in Siskiyou. Shasta, Trinity. 
Placer. Nevada, Plumas. and Yuba 


counties. will be taken care of in the 
/game way. 


NEW SOCIAL POLICY | 
FOR TRINITY COLLEGE 


Special to The “Christian Sctence Monitor 

HARTFORD. Connecticut—Trinity 
College here has announced a 
broader social policy at the inestitu- 
tion. It is a policy that thé faculty 
hopes will be established as a prece- 
dent for other educatfhnal institutions 
throughout the country. The board of 


just 


trustees has adopted the following res- 


olution: 

“Whereas, the Americanization of 
our foreign population is a recognized 
necessity as well as a national pol- 
icy and. 

“Whereas. a substantial contribution 
to this end must result from the as- 


sociations of life in college; therefore, 


“Be it resolved. That the residence 
in the college dormitories during their 
freshman and sophomore vears be re- 
quired of all students of alien birth 
and of all students whose fathers are 
of alien birth, such regulation to ap- 
ply to students entering in Septem- 
ber, 1919. and thereafter.” 

The trustees also decided that here- 
after no fraternity should be allowed 
at Trinity that did not have the sanc- 
tion of the trustees of the college, and 
that the trustees must consult before 
final decision with the faculty and 


‘representatives of the student body. 


-_—- —_ ~ 


CODE OF ETHICS FOR 
TEACHERS PROPOSED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

LEWISTON, Maine—Miss Adelaide 
V. Finch, principal of the Lewiston 
Training School for Teachers, has 
submitted the following to the State 
Educational Department as a tenta- 
tive form of a Code of Professional 
Ethics for the consideration of those 
engaged in teaching: 

“Character, scholarship, and profes- 
sional training should be the pre- 
requisites of the teacher. 

“Absolute and undivided loyalty 
should characterize the members of 
the profession. 

“Every teacher should affiliate him- 
self with his local, county, and state 
teachers’ associations. 

“Every teacher should familiarize 
himself with the progressive, authori- 
tative literature of the profession. 

“Advance: in salaries should be 
based upon merit rather than upon 
period of service. 

“Service should be placed before 
personal gain.” 
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A MODERNIZED 
SHOE STORE 


— 


Walk-Over Shoe Store 


Plankinton Arcade 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


— eae eee ve 


“Touch a Button” 
Gas Range Lighter 


The Rutz 


Lights one or all top r 
simple “touch of a button.’ 


Most modern ranges are equipped with 
a “Rutz.” 

Your gas company can tel! you all about 
attaching one to your rance. 


I}lustrated descriptive matter sent on re- 
quest. 


Milwaukee Gas Specialty Co. 


2017 Clybourn St.. Milwaukee. Wis. 
9 
Fine Chocolates, Ice Cream 


and Pastry , 


748 Third St. Phone Lincoln 465 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


HONEST SHOES 
At Honest Prices 


KAUFMAN SHOE CO. 


1034 27 th St. Milwaukee. Wis. 
“Clothing for Childres. that is. Different” 
q We feature a 
xl $ complete line of 
A Vanta gar- 
Children's 
Shop 


urners with a 


ments for babies 


204 IRON BLOCK 
«Carolyn Laird Sherma 


_ MILWAUKEE 


cratic and liberal element among the 
The convention | 


Poles in America, 
will conclude with a mass meeting on 


‘Sunday at the Franklin Union Hall 
on Berkeley Street at 3 o'clock. 


The 
conference is the firet to be held since 


Poland has been declared free, and 
‘its aim is to define the party's attl- 


from its Pacific Coast News Office from its Pacific Coast News Office 

SAN BERNARDINO, California-~-; SAN FRANCISCO, California—An 
‘This city by a vote of more than important feature of extensive fire pro- 
eight to one, has voted $250,000 for! tection methods now being put into 
}the erection of new grade-school| effect by federal, state, municipal, and 
houses. Hemet has just voted $70,000 private agencies on the. Pacific Coast, 
for a similar purpose, while Pomona) is the arrangement by which private 
and Long Beach are considering simi-| owners of forests may take advantage 
lar improvements. 


‘ 
, 
; 


of the fire detection and prevention | 


| For Reliable Electrical Work 


New and Used Motors 
4 CALL 


TRESTER ELECTRIC SERVICE 
COMPANY 


| 47 Oneida St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


, 


U.S.A., FRIDAY, JULY 4, 1919 


INVESTMENTS 


DIVIDENDS NEW HAVEN ROAD 
The York Railways declared the’ SHOWING RETTER 


usual quarterly dividend of 1\ per 

cent on the preferred stock, payable 
July 31 as registered July 21. 

Net Operating Income for May 

Again Shows Surplus, After 

Many Months of Dehcits— 

Gross E.arnings Gain 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, 


BUSINESS, FINANCE AND 


‘NEW YORK STOCKS| wi per cent in 1916-17 to 58 per cent STOCK MARKET HAS ? 
Theredayre Market eee emer [= ee BUOYANT CLOSING: 


s 
Open Delay in Shipments 
61% Lack of tonnage has been the cause | Tied Gan wm 01d ecramble Sur the 
| steel stocks in the late trading yes'«-- 


TRADE PROBLEMS 
11144 - ‘of a considerable delay in the ship-| 
day on the New York Stock Exchange. | 


112% | , ment of the crop, especially of that 
935 | | abor Question Is Still an Impor- in Uganda. At the end of the year | rhe closing was buoyant. Crucible was 
most urgently bought, passing U. S. 


84% | 
. the association had over 4000 bales: 
t Factor in the Industry— 
yaa F y Steel in market price, and closing at 


9% | 
soe still waiting shipment from that area. | 
+4 Outlook in China Is Regarded | Owing to the restrictions on ship- | 115 a net advance of 10% for the day. 
ae ‘ments to Great Britain about 18,000) 1; ¢ giao coared up to 113%. closing 
as Particularly right | with a net gain of 3s. Bethlehem “B” 


a) ee | 
‘bales of Uganda cotton were sent to; 


ADING 
NIX SHO 


i: York Stock Ex- | 
for Half Year Ended 
30 Largest for This 


Low 
ROM 
61 
% 111 
112% 
93% 
R4 4% 
140% 13842 
104% 104 
12444 120% 1: 
74% 
102 5% 


Last | 


Beet Sugar .. 9 


Am 

Am 
Am 
Am 


Am 


oJ i fa ~ 


Cosden & Co. of Delaware deciared 
‘a regular quarterly dividend of 2% per. 
cent on the common stock, payable 
Aug. 1 to stock of record July 7. 
| The Corn Exchange National Bank of 
New York has declared the usual quar- 
terly dividend of 5 per cent, payable 


.113-113% 
93% 


Int Cor . 
Loco 
Am Smelters R416 
Am Sugar .. . 188% 
Am Telm@t Tel .... 

Am Woolen 

Anaconda 

Atchison 


74% | 
% 101% 


Thirteen Years 


New York——The New 

et in the first six 

was one of advancing 
being fairly well sus- 

ij of the period. Trad- 
perioc was the heaviest for 
: s in the last 13 years, and 
exceeded twice since 


eeoanted to 143,579,- 

ch was nearly double 
Vor: the corresponding 
1 9 § One has to go back 
- . period of 1906 to find 
ng than in the six months 
In that year, total sales 
six months were 148,300,- 
In 1901, this year’s vol- 

o exceeded, trading in the 
f that year having been 


fey 


slume of trading in the 
ended resulted in 63 

e days and two days on 
xceeded 2,000,000 shares. 
Saturdays there were 55 
be lillion-share days in the 
in “security prices oc- 

ne the period from Jan. 
, ranging from the 1321, 
ce in Chandler Motor to 
gain in Pennsylvania 


7 nted a table of vari- 
s, giving the Jan. 2 price, 
| low, the close June 30, 
» or decline from the Jan. 


: Lv Equipments 


2 High Low June 30 Adv 


174 
281, 
31 te 


110%, 
8914 


25 ke | 


36% 
17% 
16% 
9° 1, 
% 12% 
att 117% 113% 
- and Rubbers 
+ 948 193 24414 
243 «118% 233% 
ROS, 
126%, 
34 
47% 
103 


— — 
co .-3 ow 
reRKF s 


~~ 
a 


5 
2 
9 
2 
7 
6 
3 
9 


ss 


» 
= 


- Un King 5%s 1921. 


178% 177 
112% 
44 
94% 
30% 

158 
110% 
2441, 
43% 
28M 
47% 
115 
9315 
10% 
R714 
94% 
18k 
5\m 165% 
94214 2 
833, 
56% 
119% 
67% 
66% 
40%, 
491. 
187 


At,G & Wi 
Bald Loco 
Balt & Ohio 
Beth Steel B 
BRT 

‘Can Pacific 
Cent Leather 
Chandler 


43% 
94% 
30% 
157% 
110 
24414 
ig 43%4 
"R Da Pac : 

Chino 

Crucible Steel 
(Corn Products .... 


Endicott-John 
Erie 
Gen Electric 
Gen Motors 
(;ood rich 
Int Mer Mar 

do pfd 
Int Paper 
Inspiration 
Kennecott 
Max Motor 
Mex Pet 
Midvale 
Mo Pacific 
N Y Central 
hh 
No Pacific 
Ohio Cities Gas .. 
Pan-Am Pet 
Pierce-Arrow 
Penn 
Ray Cons 
Reading 
Royal Dutch 
| Rep ; & steel .... 
So Pacific 
Sinclair Oil 
Studebaker 
OD ek ek a 
Texas & Pacific .. 
Un Pac 
U S Rubber 
U S Steel 
U S Food Prod... 
Utah Copper 
Westinghouse 
Willys-Over 

Total sales, 1,771,200 shares 


LIBERTY BONDS 
High 
99.98 
94.90 
93.90 
95.22 
94.28 
95.18 
94.38 
99.96 


Lib 
Lib 
) Lib 
Lib 
| Lib 
Lib 
Lib 


FOREIGN BONDS 
) Open High 
Anglo-French 5s .. 97% 97% 
City of Paris 6s.... 98 98 

. 98%, QRle 
. 99% 99% 


BOSTON STOCKS 


Thursday's Closing Prices 


Un King bis ‘1987. 


r Dec 


Am Bosch Mag 
Am Zinc 
do pfd 
| Arizona Com 
Booth Fish 
' Boston Elev 
| Boston & Me 
Butte & Sup 
Cal & Arizona 
Cal & Hecla 
(‘opper Range 
| Davis-Daly 


-' Kast Butte 


Kast Mass 


* Fairbanks 


Granby 
(;reene-Can 
‘| Creek com 
Isle Royale . 
Lake (‘opper 
Mass (;as 
May-Old Colony 
Miami 
Mohawk . 
iN Y, 

North Butte 
Old Dominion 
| Osceola 

Pond Creek 
Stewart 


United Fruit 


» | United Shoe 


» dent, 


=U S Smelting 
* New Xprk ‘quotation. 


SHAWMUT CON CERN 


~ 
cE EE 


ADDS TO BOARD 


are illuminating. 


6 112% ) 


: '—The cotton trade 
/passing through critical times. 
* | question of a general strike is hans- 


'are due 
,'| making-up days this week, and the, 


| sides with 
two days’ 
| settlement 
meeting 
2!unless the employers are prepared (o 


| Indja. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 


MANCHESTER, England (June 16). 
in Manchester is. 
The 


ing in the balance. The operatives’ 


notices were handed in last week and; 


to expire on the various 
only chance of averting a stoppage 
now lies in the 
the Minister ofe Labor in 
time. 
as 
cannot 


an outcome of 
be said to be bright, 


conference of both. 


The prospects of a' 
that! 


| 


go, if not the whole length of the em-| 


| showed a majority of about 
2 | 


! 


ployees’ demands, then at least 


near to them. 
The ballot vote of the operatives 
200,000 for 


a strike to enforce their claims, 


Vers | 


and’ 


‘their determination is further exem-- 
, | plified by the fact that their.execu-'| 


‘tive, which will wait on the Minister. 


sof Labor, 
'to make no settlement short of 


was especially 


concession of the full claims. 
other offer will have either 
placed before the delegate meeting of 


ithe United Textile Factory Workers| 


4 


j 
' 
| 
| 
| 


‘ing state of trade. | 
of the employers, about three months | 
azo, was a 48 hours’ week and no ad- | 


( 
( 
( 
( 
| 4 
against a demand) (a) mers Mots 
ia 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


i 
| 
i 


| 


(a week, and 


| 


“+ 
*-* 
| 
‘prices have risen, 


-, began back 
' tinued 


| Judging by 
likely 


"2 mail 


Association, or be voted upon by the) 
whole of the members. If the eme| 


ployers make an offer which the union} 


instructed | 
the. 
Any. 


be. 
= | being contemplated will, 


| 


| 


| 


leaders think should be considered by'§ 


their ‘followers, the notices will be 
post-dated. 
if a strike does come, it will not be 


during the present week. 


Strike Issue Narrows Down 
The greatest hope of settlement lies 


| 
Thus it is possible that, | 
| 


From West Africa the ship- 
ments have been quite satisfactory. 
considering, the circumstances of the’ 
‘times, but the number of bales is much 
below that of the previous. year. 
The following table shows the total | 
‘amount of cotton which has 
‘through the hands of the association 
during the last six years: 
Value 
£661,227 
456,147 
627,763 


788.061. 


1,415,644 
1918 1,410,837 


ut is estimated that the amount of 
cotton grown in new fields in the 
British Empire during the last six 
years is as follows—stated bales 
of 400 pounds: 
Bales 
72,800 
82,850 


76,200" 


78,800 
72,600 


The report says that, with the ter- 


passed | 


‘closed with a net gain of 45s, General | 


| 


; 


——— ee A eC ett 


mination of the war, the outlook for | 


developing 
colonies and protectorates was never 


cotton in different African | 
|Oper revenue 


brighter, and the developments now | 


it is confi- 


‘dently anticipated, lead to consider- 


| Oper revenue 


able expansion of the cotton industry | 


within the next few years. 


NEW YORK CURB 


Stocks— 
A BC Metal 
‘Etna Explos 
Allied Pack 


| Amal Royalty 
|' Barnett O & G 


| Big 


in the extent to which the issue has | 


‘been narrowed down and the improv-| 
The original offer | 


vance in wages, 


from the operatives of a week of 44) 
30 | 
the standard wage list. | 


hours and an advance of about 
per cent con 
The position today is 
ployers are ready to 


hours’ week, and a 25 per cent advance, 


that the 


em- | 
concede a 48. 


and the operatives demand only a 4614 | 


hours’ week and an advance of 30 per 
cent. The margin. of difference be- 
tween the disputants is thus reduced 
to 5 per cent on wages and 1% hours 
in view 
some 


would at least go 


Ledge 
Boone 

Boswyo 

3oston & Mont 
‘aledonia 
‘anada Cop 
‘andelaria 
‘ascade 

‘ash Boy 


ities S Bankers ctfs....... 40% 
‘linton 

‘olonial 

‘ommonwealth Pet 

‘ons Arizona 

‘on Copper 

‘ont Refining 


Cosden ‘o 


(‘ramp 


| (*resson 


| 


of trade pros-| F* |; 
pects it would seem probable that the! Fiske Tire 


‘| employers 


way toward bridging the gulf rather | 


‘ily improving and something ap- 
'proaching a boom is possible in the 
not very distant future. 


* than face a general stoppage just at | 
.; the time when the markets are stead- 


Curtiss 
Emerson 
Kureka 
Federal Oil 
(jeneral Asphalt 
(;lenrock 

(;oldfield Cons 
(;reen Monster .... 
Hecla Mining 
Hiowe Sound 
Hudson ©Oil 


| Hupp 


Inter 


In China the outlook is particularly | 


Though in recent months 
the business which 
con- 
Very 


| promising. 


the winter has 
improved. 


in 


and even 


Petrol 
ee heehee 6 23% 
Jerome Verde > 
Jumbo 

Kerr Lake 


lima 


| Profitable trading is being done and) 


least three times those of 
days are being obtained. 
‘the latest advice of 
Noel Murray & Co. demand is 
Messrs. Murray's 
circular received by the most recent 
and dated April 24, states that 
there is a lot of inquiry for the heav- 
jer weighted grays, bleached T-cloths, 


| pric es at 
| pre-war 


Llessrs. 
to continue, 


and white shirtings. 


: Shanghai Stocks Low 


“The supply of the last 


| Says Messrs. Murray, ‘probably never 


| 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—At a meet-' 


ing of the stockholders of the Shaw- 


457,142 


mut Corporation of Boston the follow- | 


ing were added to the board: F. A. 
Drury, president, Merchants Nationa} 


a negligible quantity, 


Bank, Worcester; W. E. Gilbert, presi-_ 


Union Trust Company, Spring- 
field; Thomas H. West, vice-president, 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company, 


) Providence; John E. White, president, 


mber of one, two 


‘w first six months of 


e 1897 follows: 


1907... 
1906.. 


ss 


ee " 
ae a 
"fe 


socoscey 


Sie i ms 
ee 

a = 
“ ca reir 


Sees 


er 


3 : a oe 
te ate a ae 
‘ SS —_ 


eosoonoococsoos 


hone 


_ ives total sales of) 
w York Stock Ex- 


six months of each 


116,582,069 | 


days on the Ex-. 


Worcester Bank & Trust Company, 
| Worcester. 

The selection of the above gentle- 
men as directors follows out the plan 


stock. 


bas been so small as at present, and 


| McN 


Louisiana ('o 
Magma ‘Cop 
Marland 

‘amara 
McKin Dar 
Merritt ee ee ee 
Midwest Refining 
Morton ~ 
National Oil 

N Y Shippe 
(mar Oil 
Martin Parry 
Peerless 


| Pennok 


Perfection Ti re 


| Pitts Tex 0 & G 


| 
named,” 


increasingly high prices are being paid | 
‘for them wherever parcels are offered.” 


-.| At Shanghai stocks are exceptionally 


the consumers and not into stock. 


Ranger 
Registers 
Ryan Pet 


| Salt Creek 

| Sapulpa Ref 
Savold- 
low and seem to show that any goods | z 
which may yet have reached that place | 


must have gone practically straight to | 


Messrs. Murray’s statistics as to stocks | 


European gray shirting only amounted 
to+143,238 pieces, as compared 


The former figure is practically 
for 


year. 


In April the stock of. 


with | 
on the corresponding date last | 


in normal. 


times a million pieces were not consid-. 
ered an excessive quantity to have in. 


Other classes of goods are 


equally lacking. On April 22 the Eu- 


ropean white shirtings at 


number was 840,356. 


Shanghai 
numbered only 68,579 pieces, whereas 


| U S$ Steam . 


on the corresponding date in 1918 the | 


The Japanese 


white shirtings have also fallen from 


40,046 in 1918 to 28,411. 
dian, and Dutch jeans were in stock to. 


of organization of the Shawmut Cor-| 


poration to organize and develop the 
various sections of New England 
prominent in foreign trade, and to 
| serve merchants and manufacturers 


the amount 


English, In- 


of 26,934 pieces, against 


' 60.354 at the «ame date last year. 


World Supply of Cotton 
The British Cotton Growing Asso-' 


in these districts directly through the | 
/medium of the banks which are ac- | 


tively interested in the management of 
‘the Shawmut Corporation. 


| MONEY AND EXCHANGE! 


paper 54%@5%. Sterling 60-day bills 
4.49%, commercial 60-day bills on 
‘banks 4.49. Commercial 60-day bills 
448%, demand 4.52%, cables 4.53%. 
‘Francs demand 6.57, cables 
‘Guilders demand 38%, cables 38%. 
Lire demand 7.96, cables 7.94. .Gov- 
ernment bonds firm, 
Irregular... Time loans _§ strong, 
days, 90 days, and six months 6 bid. | 


'(which was appointed by the govern-| 


ciation has issued 
nual report. It states that the British 
Empire Cotton Growing Committee 


ment as the result of pressure by the 


NEW YORK. New York—Mercantile | association) has now been at work a 


year on its investigations into 


of cotton within the British Empire, 
and the governmental measures neces- 


6.55. 


sary to the furtherance of such work. 
Negotiations are in progress for the 


terday were: 


its fourteenth an-| 


Savoy Oil 

Sequoyah Oil 
wen 
Sinclair Cons 

Sinclair Gulf 

So Am Gold 


Stanton 
Submarine Boat 
Sunburst Silver 
Texas Ranger 
Trans Contl 
Uinited Kastern 
l'n Mines of ! 
Unity Gold 


Victoria ; 
W States O & G. 
Wilson Silver 
Wright Martin 


PHILADELPHIA STOCKS 


| Oper revenue 


Gross revenue 
| Oper income 
| Net 


| (ross 
' Oper income 


% \itor from the New 


| Oper revenue 
'Oper inceme 


Motors 4, Goodrich 2%, Corn Products | 
'4%, American Woolen 35, American 
‘Sugar 2, American Beet Sugar 24s, 
| Studebaker 2, U. S. Rubber 45g. Fair- 
banks and Carson were strong fea- 
tures of the Boston market. 


RAILWAY EARNINGS. 


MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL & SAULT 
STE. MARIE 
1919 

$3,313,129 


250,469 


May— 
(oper revenue 
per income 

From Jan. 
Oper revenue 15,444,450 
Oper income 1,053,768 

TEXAS & PACIFIC 
$3,037,133 

681,281 


Oper revenue $1.949.619 
Oper income 

From Jan. 
Oper revenue 13,437,434 


Oper income $26,236 
OREGON SHORT LINE 

$2,926,556 

685,131 


$198,753 


327,873 


Oper revenue 
Oper income 
From Jan. 
Oper revenue 14,0037. 
Oper income 2,618,638 
YAZOO & MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
$1,961,897 $379,564 

487,484 , 166,545 


1,630,983 


Oper income 
From Jan. 
1,146,241 


Oper revenue 
Oper income 
From Jan. 1— 
7,601,028 
183,939 


WHEELING & LAKE 


Oper revenue $1,270,654 

Oper income a 
From Jan. 1— 

Oper revenue 4,317,219 

Oper deficit 112,471 


INTERNATIONAL & GREAT 
NORTHERN 

$1,245,947 

36,531 


1,591,708 
ERIE 
$133,500 


$231,57 
219,417 | 


Oper revenue 

Oper income 
From Jan. 1— 

Oper revenue 

Oper deficit 

KANSAS CITY 

Oper revenue $1,238,016 

Oper income 145,612 
From Jam 1— 

Oper revenue 5,896,427 *142,215 
Oper income 378,643 *1,442,860 
MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS 
$1,050,260 $228,835 

33,249 76,294 


5,506,511 239,583 
759,098 1,835,088 
SOUTHERN 


$99.8 


Sh | 


0225,6: 


9 
_— 
9 
a 


From Jan. 
Oper 
Oper 


408,529 
735,833 


4,861,099 

deficit 461,994 
WESTERN PACIFIC 

Oper revenue $1,030,599 
Oper income 174,100 
From Jan. 
Oper revenue 


$198,514 
453,590 
»2o2,040 166,296 
Oper income 108,678 *966,314 
COLORADO: & SOUTHERN 

Oper revenue $1,020,945 
Oper income 43,919 

From Jan. 
Oper revenue 


4 


73,109 
*177,518 


5,171,407 413,734 
Oper income 737,700 *433,911 


CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS & 
LOUISVILLE 
$993,641 
Oper income 89,480 38,970 
From Jan. 

Oper revenue 4,522 882 917,239 
Oper income 742,961 243,113 
INTERBORO RAPID TRANSIT 
1919 1918 
$4,919,001 $3,524,432 
1,427,059 1,521,970 

432,136 
70,465,737 


income 
carried 
to May 31— 
. $39,294,196 
12,479,322 
3,039,006 
738,912,604 


Pass. 
July | 
revenue $37, 
16,225,094 
Net income 
Pass. carried 


° Decrenee, 


COTTON MARKET 


(Reported by Henry Hentz & Co.) 


NEW YORK, New York—Cotton 
'prices here Thursday ranged: 


708,576,203 


Low 
32.00 
31.85 
31.65 
31.38 
31.30 
31.45 


High 
33.50 

33.46 
33.22 

32.91 

32.80 

32.80 

up 95 points. 


Spots, 34. 35, 


(Special to The Christian Science Mon- 
Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change a Henry Hentz & Co.'s. private 


| wire.) 


PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 


Quotations of some of the leading is-| statement of 


NEW ORLEANS, Louisiana—Cotton 


, | prices here Thursday ranged: 


Last 

sale 
32.25 
31.73 
31.42 


Low 
32.10 
$1.35 
31.10 


High 
32.76 
$2.17 
31.91 


Open 
» 22.20 


31,10 


ENGLAND REPORT 
England—The weekly 
the- Bank of England 


BANK OF 
LONDON, 


sues on the stock exchange here yes- | follows: 


sramp Ship 160, aed 
Stor Bat 96, G Asphalt com 78%, L 
high Nav 68%, Lake Superior 20, Phila 
Co 41%, Phila Co pfd 36%, 
25%, Phila Rap Tr 28%, 


69, Union Tract 39, , United Gas Imp 68. 


the 
best means of developing the growing. 


year. 


CLEARING HOUSE RETURNS 

NEW YORK, New York — Dun’s 
weekly compilation of bank clearings 
shows an aggregate of $6,210,203,479, 
an increase of 12.9 per cent over last 
Outside of New York there wae 


an increase of 8. 4 per cent. 


linking up of the work of the com- | 
mittee with that of the Cotton Grow- 


railroad bonds | 
60 | 


148,309, 515 | Call money easy, bigh 6, low 5, ruling. 
136,005,762 ‘rate 6, closing bid 5, offered at 5'%, 


59,668,708 
80,145, 213 | 
87,618,029 
. 176,065,775 


‘last loan 5 


Bank acceptances 4%. 
laieieaal MOTORS DEBENTURES 


' that, 


ing Association. As evidence of the 
‘seriousness of the position in regard. 


to the world supply of cotton, and ended April 30, 1919, were $525,509,720, aes, 


2 ee 


ARMOUR’S INCREASED SALES 


CHICAGO, Illinois—The gross sales | ‘Reported by © 


of Armour & Co. for the six months)! 


particularly as it relates to Lanca-| #8 compared with $438,000,000 in the 
shire’s needs, the report points out| Corresponding period of 1918, a gain 


cotton in the United States during the, 
year was 91,900 bales less than 


in, 


although the consumption of| Of $87,509.72. 


| 


- wero 


BAR SILVER PRIC ES 


| 


Phila Tract | Other pene i 


! 
} 


July 3 
.£27,070,000 
79,947,000 
88,567,000 
83,493,000 
166,924,000 
24,557,000 
98,702,000 


E888 000 
1,646,000 


Dec 
Inc 
Inc 
Ine 
Inc 
Ine 
Ine 


Total reserve .. 
(‘ire ulation 


29,180,000 
4,513,000 
31,882,000) 


_ Public deposits. . 
Govt secs 


The proportion of the bank’s reserve 
‘to labilities is now 14.10 per cent 
compared with 17.71 per cent last 
week, and compares with a decline 
from 18% per cent to 15% per cent 
in th corresponding week last year. 


CHICAGO BOARD 
Thursday's Market 

F. & G. W. Eddy, 
High Low 
1.87 1.8414 1. 
1.85% 1.82%, 8 
1.63%. 1.61% ‘. 


71% 
71% 
73 


Inc.) 


Corn— Open Cc lose 


847% 
6215 


70% 
70% 
YP 


71 
71 
125% 


53.90 © 


757,000 | 
2.690. ‘000 | Richmond, Va.—L. G. Strauss, of Fleisch- | 


i 
: 


' 
' 


| Aug. 1 to holders of record July 31. 


The Magnolia Petroleum Company 
has declared the regular quarterly 


dividend of 1% per cent and an extra 


i 
i 


dividend of 1% per cent, payable 


July 5. 


The United States Worsted Company 


‘has declared a regular quarterly divi-. 


dend of 1% per cent on first preferred 


stock, payabbe July 15 to stock of rec- 


' 


} 
Increase | 


185,999 | 
ferred stock and 1% 
3,742,124 | 


*293,347 | July 31 to stock of record July 15. 


poser on Dec. 20. 1918, as registered | 
31, 1918, and payment on which | ¢, 57 993 ror the two months, the defi- 


ras ; 20 os ai Ae ae 
was deferred, will be paid July 20 next leit in net operating income &t the 


The Pere Marquette Railway Com- | close of the five months was reduced 


“1,371,811 | 


‘ord July 8. 


The Connecticut Railway & Light | 
Company has declared the usual quar- 
‘terly dividends of 1% per cent on the 
‘common and preferred stocks, 


The United States Rubber Company 
declared the regular quarterly 
dividends of 2 per cent on the first pre- 
per cent on the 
second preferred stock, both payable. 


The Virginia Railway & Power Com- 
| pany announces that the dividend of 3 
| per cent on the preferred stock, de- 


Dec. 


|'pany has declared a regular quarterly 


‘dividend of 114 


000,000 


per cent on prior pref- | 
erence stock, payable Aug. 1 to stock 
of record July 19, subject to approval | 
of the Direc ‘tor- General of Railroads. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


The British (Government) Board of 
Trade Journal reports that the output 
of British coal mines in the first 20 
weeks of 1919 was at the rate of 242,- 
tons per annum, compared 
with 287,000,000 in 1913. Production 
gradually decreased until 1918, when 
only 227,714,579 tons were mined. 

Negotiations between the Canadian 


| Government and a group of Ameriéan 
| bankers for refunding two-year Cana- 


dian notes which will mature Aug. l 
have been concluded, and the Ameri- 
can bankers agree to offer a new issue 
of $75,000,000 of long-term bonds to 
finance the payment of an equal 
amount of notes held in the United 
States. 

The Paragon Steamship Company, a 
New York concern, will inaugurate 
direct service from Boston to South 
America next month, making two lines 
from here to the other American conti- 
nent. The initial sailing will be Aug. 
1. The new company is represented 
here by Albert Smith, formerly local 
agenht for the Clyde Steamship Com- 
pany, and later the Metropolitan Line. 


SHOE BUYERS 


Ccmpiled for The Christian Science 
Monitor, July 3 5 


Among the boot and shoe dealers 


'and leather buyers in Boston are the 


| following:. 


| Chicago, 

980,625 | 
67,226,388 , 
YOR 118 | 


6,794,245 | 


} 
} 
' 


| Memphis, Tenn.—H. 


| 
| 


' 
| 
t 
| 


| 
| 


| Kansas 


| Baltimore, Md.—H. 


$176.740 | Atlanta, Ga.—J. J. Saul, United States. 


Atlanta, G 5 tLacnaré ec 2. & 
Kiser Co. ; Lenox. 

Atlanta, Ga—H. L. Sibley, of J. K. Orr 
Shoe Co.; 89 Bedford St. 

Rristol, Tenn.—H. E. King, of King Bros. 
Shoe Co.; Parker. | 

Charlestown, W. Va.—H. E. Paine, 
Paine Shoe Co.; Touraine. 

Ill—kE. F. Carpenter of Guth- 
mgn, Carpenter & Telling; 166 Essex 
Street 

Chicago, 
States. ; 

Cincinnati, Ohio—M. Israel & J. E. 
of K-J Shoe Co.,.; United States. 

Cleveland, Ohio—Fred Roth of Whitney 
Roth Shoe Co.; Youngs. 

Columbus, S. C. —Charles Chaplin, 
Columbia Shoe Co.; United States. 

Dallas, Texas—J. P. Williams of Graham 
Brown Shoe Co.; United States. 

Dallas, Texas—F. A. Brown; United 
States. 

Denver, Colo.—L. M. Purcell, of L. M. 
Purcell Shoe Co.; B. A. A. 

Evansville, Ind.-—-W. B. Hinkle, of Hinkle 
Shoe Co.; ited States. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—S. Krause, of Hirth 
Krause-Co.; United States. 

Havana, Cuba—F. Turro; Thorndike 

Indianapolis, Ind—C. H. Crowder of 
Crowder, Cooper & Co.‘ Lenox. 

City, Mo.—B. F. Ellet of The 

Klliet Shoe Co.; United States. 

Tenn—W. W. Harbison 

Shoe Co.; Essex, 

Los Angeles, Cal.—R. Goldstein ;: 

Lynchburg, Va.—R. P. Beardsley, 
Beardsley Shoe Co.: Touraine. 

Lynchburg, Va.—G. H. Cosby, of Cosby | 
Shoe Co.; Lenox. 

(’. Yerkes, 

Touraine. 

Ala.—Charles L 
Levy Shoe Co.; Lenox. 

New Orleans, La.—W. J. Martinez, of W. 
J. Martinez & Bros.; Touraine. 
New York—W. A. Bowman of Shastes | 
Williams Stores: 21 Columbia St. 
Omaha, Neb.--C. 
Shoe Co.; United States. 

Ponce, Porto Rico—Pedro Fallana and 
B. Homar; United States. 

Richmond, Va.—B. Stern, of Stern & Co.: 
Magnolia, Mass. 

Richmond, Va.—C. 
Miles Shoe Co 


of 


Ill.—M. M. Weinstein; United 


Ketz, 


of 


Knoxville, of 
Harbison 
Essex. 


of 


of Goodbar 
a te: 


Monigomery, Levy of 


B. Snow, of W. H 
.: Touraine. 


man & res Lenox. 
San Francisco, Cal—W. 0O. 

Philadelphia Stores: Essex. 
}San Juan, P. R.—Jose M. Saul: 
States. 
Louis, 


Conner of 
United 


Mo.—Charles Block, of Block 
& Kohner Mer. Co. . Essex. 
Louis, Mo.—.J. Weinbach. of Acme 
Shoe Specialty Shoe Co.; United 
States. tia 
Vicksburg, 
States. 
Zanesville, Ohio—J. A. Palmer, 
grove Shoe Co.; Youngs. 
LEATHER BUYERS 


Muskin, of M-S Shoe 
Co.: United States. 
Leistershire, England—S. H. B. Living- 
ston, United States. 
London, Eng.—William Box, of Samuel | 
Barrows Co., Ltd.; Avery. 
The Christian Science Monitor is on file | 
at the rooms of the Shoe & Leather | 
Assecintiom. 166 Essex ‘Street. Boston. | 


—— 


St. 


St. 


Miss.—S. Schreler; United 


of Cos- 


*couraging 


deficits 


, payable | 
2.457 | Aug. 15 to stock of fecord Aug. 1. 


i 


‘has 


S. Hayward of Hayward | 


Massachusetts——The enm- 
feature cf the earnings 
statement of the New Haven Railroad 
at net operating 
consecutive 


BOSTON, 


for May is the fact tl 
income for the second 
month showed a balance on the right 
of the ledger. After the large 
for many roonths to 
April, the showing of operating in- 
come made in April and May indicates 
the extent of the improvement in op- 
erating conditions and the firmer grip 


the management has on expenses. 
In May the New Haven reported 


side 
prior 


| $567.416 of net operating income, com- 
| pared with $4 
‘there was a deficit 


60.467 in April. In March 
of $152,761. com- 
pared with $608,951 in February, and 
a loss of $846,828 in January. 

As a result of operations durimg the 
first three months of this year the New 
'Haven reported a deficit of $1,608,541. 
As April showed net of $460,467, fol- 
lowed by $567,416 in May, a total of 


to $580,657. At the rate net earnings 


| have been improving of late it would 


not be surprising if the June earnings 


|statement showed the deficit entirely 


wiped’ out. 
Gross earnings continue to show 


| substantial increases over last year. 
|The increased freight and passenger 


fares were made effective’ in June, 
1918, so that gross earnings from now 
on will compare with months when 
the increased rates were in force. e 
May gain of $387,724 in gross, followed 
an increase of $341,961 in April, $108,- 
072 in March, and an increase of $1,- 
036,000 in February. 

The following shows the extent of 
the improvement in net operating in- 
come since the New Year: 

—Net oper. income— 
1919 1918 
Deficit Surplus 
. $846,828 *$403,288 
608,951 43,352 
152,761 339,340 
+460,467 812.073 
*567,416 1,219,536 


January 
February ... 


eee eeeeeeer 


“Deficit. ‘tSurplus. 


LONDON MARKET | 
REMAINS STEADY 


LONDON, England — Notwithstand- 
ing the abrogation of the war. regula- 
tion against open bidding, trading in 
securities on the stock exchange yes- 
terday was sluggish, but markets were 
steady on the whole. 

Home rails were heavy as the result 
of the indefinite reply of the Chan- 
cellor of. the Exchequer to inquiries 
as to the nationalization of the rail- 
roads. 

Canadian and Argentine rails were 


¥ dull. 


Shell Transport and Trading shares 
were strong, but the oil group gener- 
ally displayed irregularity. 

The gilt-edged section was steady. 

Mining shares were rather neglected. 

. HARVESTERS NEEDED 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—More than 50,000 men are needed at 
once to help harvest the big wheat 
crop in Kansas and neighboring states, 
according to information received by 
the Department of Agriculture from 
its agent at Wichita. 


RECORD HOG PRICES . 
CHICAGO, Illinois—For the third 
time this week, all record high prices 
were broken yesterday in the hog 
market here. New top figures are . 
$22.25 a hundredweizht, a jump of 15 
cents since Wednesday. 


Water Powers 


Eliminate coal, labor. They’re 
scarce—and valuable. New of- 
fering of water power stock. 


To Yield 


6.67% 


Tax-free in Massachusetts. 
Business long established. An 
unusually attractive invest- 
ment. May we send,you full 
details? 


C. D. PARKER 
& “O., Inc. 


Specialists in Tax-Exempt Securi 
78 DEVONSHIRE ST. poston 
Telephone Fort Hill 4840 


Gasoline Engines. 


Drag Sa 
Croce Pat 
Grinding Mills ete. 


Send for descnptive 


Catalog 
LUNT MOSS CoO. 
| BOSTON,MASS. 


Serene 


SS 


| THE EDISON ELECTRIC ILLUMINAT- 


ING COMPANY OF BOSTON 
DIVIDEND WO. 121 


NEW YORK, New York—Commer- 
cial bar silver 107% off %c. 

LONDON, England—Bar Silver %d. 
higher at 53%d. 


) A quarterly ditidend of three 
_has been deciared. parabie 
‘stockholders of record 
‘July 15. 1919. 


66,467,016 | BOSTON, Massachusetts—Dominick | 1916-17, the total . commercial crop 
ee taeeta | & Dominick, in behalf of the syndicate | was only 11,837,000 bales, as compared 
ses. 24,669,400; @nMOunce that $30,000,000 General; with 12,737,000 in the previous year. 
Motors 6 per cent debentures have all| Thus the percentage of the crop con- 

been sold. | aoe’ by American mills rose from, 


(3) fF cent 
August 1. 12819. to 
at the close of business 


51.15 51.00 BANK RATE UNCHANGED 


LONDON, England—The Bank of. 
England's minimum discount rate re-| 
mains unchanged at 5 per cent. 


35.07 
35.95 
34.95 


35.15 
35.25 
34.95 


T.: K. 
Boston, June 20. 1919. 


CUMMINS, Treasurer. 
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ign of the 
Orange”’ 


ose this place has 


you can get a) 


a 
“a a 


s question despair- | 
helpful reply. We 
nearly an hour, 

a place, and it | 


1 of you!” I cried, 
a! she was. 
¢ shrubbery, divid- | 
hung a sign bear-_ 
: the Sign of the 
a further adorned | 
ens of Florida's 
Just beyond the 
Ik leading in to} 
¢ » with wide veran- 
one side. Hanging 
at right and left of | 


i. 


aD 
tS 


With their fresh. 
by fend underneath | 
iy sad railing, was 
them, just as you 
ers. The effect of 

mingled with 

y of the house, 
ne sister and I both 
place was out 


> in sicht, and we 
' the little tables 
f the veranda. It 
walk that we just 
minutes, enjoying 
looking about us. 
cclaimed: “I like 
st help me remem- 
points. " She has 
a good memory, 
knowing I should 
eran to enumer- 
bles, painted just 
d rk green, and 
with wicker seats, 
with. green and 
d material.” 
r back an orange, 
aves cut out of 
don,” I contrib- 
: she paused for 
4 a 
» table appoint- 
Riace was an 
Panied with the 
aby langerines. 
| a round mirror, 
tiny oranges 
dge. The same 
mut on the menu 
be tly framed in 
' strips of wood. 
her menu, too, 
t the day. This 
or , cut in the same 
with its leaves. 


tae 


“Your | 


| whenever 
-awfully 
| laughingly, 


bunch of tiny | 


‘center; 


ic MO 


USEHOLD PAGE 


- ee 


— A A ACE A A A CC! A AA 


qe with a diminutive bow of orange | 


'ribbon. 
| “Some people think it is absurd to 
spend so much time fussing with) 


| 


| things and fixing them up like that, 


but we don’t agree. You see, my sister | 
and I love to do it, and it shows that 
' we are interested in our work and in 


having the place look just as nice as | 


| ie can. Then, frankly, it pays, too.’ 
“Indeed, it does, 
just a financial one,” I put in signifi- | 
cantly. 
| self.” 
The girl nodded appreciatively. 
' “Just what kind of oranges are 
these?” Sister asked. “They are so 
pretty, hanging there on the posts.” 
“They're called Panama oranges or 
bitter tangerines. 
'for decoration. 
ment by which we get them 
we need them. 
funny,’ went on 
“about our 
We worked it all 


~ 


We have an arrange- 


the girl. 
decorative 


scheme. out and 


in more ways than | 


“It's so satisfying to your- | 


| 
| 


They are wonderful | 


fresh 
It was. 


made everything before we left Bos-| 
ton. and when we got down here, we: 


found Miami was not at all ¢ 


but they can't be used 
so we had to stick 


fruit are good, 
in any such way, 
to our oranges.” 

“Rut they are perfectly appropriate,” 
I said, rising, “because people think | 
oranges belong everywhere in Florida., 


an orange | 
but a grapefruit one. Grape-. 


I wish we could stay and talk longer, | 


but we have to catch a train.’ 

“Before you 
side and write in our guest 
asked our new friend from Boston. 

At a little table in a corner of the 
room was a dark green leather book, 
with an orange painted on the cover. 
Beside it stood a “Dinah” doll, dressed 


in orange, having a little card pinned | 
“Will you | 


on her with the words: 
please register in our guest book.” 

“We will always remember 
Sien of the Golden Orange,” 
Sister, as we left. “It’s quite 
nicest thing in Miami.” 


‘The 
said 


Still Another New Oil 


The zeal for finding new foodstuffs 


or substitutes for old ones is still con- 


tinuing. During the war days, when 
| the nopular olive oil was not to be had 
in as 
various vegetable oils were discovered | 


go, won't you come in- | 
hook?” | 


the | 


generous quantities as formerly | 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


A simple gown for a hot day 


‘Muslin for Midsummer 


to be of decided value in cooking in- | py special correspondent of The Christian 


stead of butter. The prices of that 
commodity began to climb ambitiously 
upward and even for the making of 
salad dressings. But would you ever | 
have suspected that an oil that could | 
_be used 
from those cockleburs that you used | 
to gather to play with when you were | 
a child? 


| 
in food could be extracted | .4<h which is loosely knotted at the 


| above. 


They were fascinating, those | panels at the sides. 


Science Monitor 


LONDON, England—tThe palest pink ! 


spotted 
lace 


muslin and panels of cluny 
compose this dress, sketched 

The simple little bodice has 
two frills, falling over a pink moiré 


‘back. The skirt, while conforming to 
_the narrow silhouette, has two floating 


a hand painted. Pretty, prickly things that the grown- | 'muslin frills, which give the dainty, 
round sheets ups characterized as nuisances, but it | filmy touch so essential to the char- 


rhich was written 
‘dainty thing lay 
ge-colored paper, 
ed, on which to 


nning to feel 
mber another 
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me out of the 

n't been wait- 
Opized, “but we 
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merous kinds of 
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, the most allur-| 
hidden away in- | 


% 1, and Sister’ 
iy: “White skirt 
her neck a little 
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» the house, and. 
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es, but these 
average, and 
Five min- 
on the ve- 
slicious sand- 
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‘little nap- 

, holding one. 
be nothing on 
| its cluster of | 
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te in Miami,” 
back con-. 
appearance. 
our hostess | 
exclaimed | 
afraid you’ ve. 
n but 1 was 
hing a tiny 

Pm with the 


all!” It was 
“How ‘ very 


the North 


is doubtful whether the most optimis- | 
tic would ever have considered them 
good for anything but playthings. 
Now, however, Mr. L. B. Rhodes of | 
Carolina Department 


Agriculture has made the discovery 


that a valuable oil may be made from 


these burs, adapted for food and avail- 
able for use in paints and varnishes. If 


‘these could be obtained systematically 


in sufficiently large quantities, he says, 
they could be easily milled. 

The process of making this oil is 
simple, he explains. 
gathered either dry or half dry and 
were cut in two and 
mashed. 
box and vigorously shaken, after which 
the hulls were taken out and the ker- 
nels left at the bottom. These kernels 
were then pounded and rubbed in a 
mortar until the black shucks were re- 
moved, the husks were blown out and 
the ground kernels wrapped in cheese- 
cloth and pressed between cold steel 
plates. J 

After allowing it to settle for three 
or four days, the oil thus obtained was 
filtered. 

This oil is light yellow as to color, 
with a clear, sparkling appearance, a 
pleasant odor and an agreeeable nutty 
taste, according to Mr. Rhodes, and 
keeps well without becoming rancid. 
Thus he believes it should eventually 
be used in the dietary, instead of other 
vegetable oils. Even the cake which 
is left, when the oil has been pressed 
out of it, may be-utilized, either as a 
food for cattle or as a fertilizer. And 
he is certain that cling long cockle- 
bur oil will have a place in com- 
merce, won by the richness of its ker- 
‘nel and the ease with which the oil 
can be extracted; and thus, what was 
once considered, save by the children 


of the country, a roadside pest, may 


prove of real service to both man and 
beast. 


Pineapple in Summer 
Desserts 


It was the most delicious lemon pie 
the visitor had ever tasted—of that 
there was absolutely no question—and 


she was not long in discovering that 


‘its unusua! flavor ‘was obtained by the 


ice cream, 
a stay and tell 
perfect little 
ell our friends 


Boston? So am 
i pleased. “My 
id I came down 
and started this 
n fun, though a 
We do almost 
ecause it is so 

ind of help and 

- uch better if 
7 | proved that 
‘ingly; “ev- 

La never saw 

Bane attractive 
he plate of lit- 
t beginning 

ir three frosted 
ut and oatmeal 
4 died orange 
nged in a 


. and on top of 


i 


made 


and ai brilliantly 
conserve, 


addition of sliced pineapple, cut into 
tiny cubes and mixed in the filling, 
just before it was spread on the crust. 
The housekeeper who makes lemon 
pie successfully, in the opinion of her 
family, may find this addition popular 
with them. 

Another delicious fruit dessert is 
from a combination of oranges, 
strawberries, when in season, bananas, 
pineapple, and a few almonds, all cut 
quite fine and well mixed. When this 
preparation is thoroughly chilled and 
served in frappé glasses, topped off 
with a fluff of stifiy whipped cream 
colored cherry or 
it makes an unusually at- 
tractive and palatable dessert which 
is most refreshing in summer. 


Ruffles and Boas 


Maline ruffles with generous uprigh' 
hows and streamers at the back are 
being worn this season. Ostrich boas 
in delicate shades and having chenille 


twig of Or, ‘tassels are also in vogue. 


of | 


The burs were | 


their kernels | 
Then they were placed in a) 


|arrival] there a 


-Sistants preparing 


acter of a muslin frock. The hat is a 
soft leghorn straw, with an openwork 


| edge, and is tied with a wide pink rib- 
' bon to match the sash. 


Dining Room 


The summer visitor had been 
thusiastic in her 


en- 


was it difficult to understand her 
titude when one found himself in her 
place, for seldom does one find a 


made of lace and 


ee eae a ee — 


on it is 


select 


the porch or lawn, 
porcelain that is 
the best results. The striking 
and white porcelain, which comes in 
both the old English and Nippon vari- 
eties, 
open air dining room. When using 
these styles of ware, the Japanese 
cloths and napkins in blue and white 
figures make dainty and_ practical 
napery for everyday use. The lovely 


Japanese china, which is solid in 


| 


f 


find 
both for yourself and others, 
you are busy all day, 
Said a-business 
| seem to be always wishing that 
, More. time for the work I ought to do 
|—-just those things which are 
required’ 
|Trespectable condition, 


The’ ‘Business Woman 
at Home 


“Tl often wonder how it 
time to do so many 


is that 
little things 
when 
just I am,” 
girl to her friend. “I 
I had 


you 


as 


actually 
wardrobe ina 
and, somehow, 


to keep my 


|they keep accumulating until I have 


(to drop everything 
done. 
, there 


else until they are 
I suppose:.the reason is that 
are sO Many more agreeable 


| things coming up to occupy my eve- 


| 


nings,” she admitted, frankly. “How 


‘do vou ever do so much?” 


| 


anything,” 


‘time to do 


| 
; 


| ficient 
using 
.for I was certainly 
of 
‘studied out 
'telligently 


“It is only 
management 


by 
that | ever accomplish 
the other returned prompt- 
ly. “I had exactly the same difficulty, 
when first I started in business; for, 
before that, there had always been 
things more or less lei- 
surely. It seemed impossible, at first; 
but ‘it really isn’t, of course. I realized 
that, although I was considered ef- 
in my work, that I was 
that same ability all the time, 
making a failure 
arrangements. So Il 
problem, in- 
have done had 


home 
the new 
as I would 


my 


as 


“my employer given me some problem 


realize 
in 


; thing 


ever I started to do anything 
self. 
had to wait a while, after 
and in this time I could pick up a little | 
‘mending 


| keep a pretty bag in the dining 
| 
' full 


' 
’ 


‘gloves; 


_ 
qaone 


| 


well to: 
Pare a | family 
COPTER! ane |} doesn't mean that] 


substantial in make, in order to secure r 
blue | 
feel so inclined; 


! 


iS unusually appropriate for the | 


} 


} 
‘house, 


family 


color and comes in pale greens, blues, | 


tans and rose, 
‘lined with pure white, 


‘lain 

| porch 
China for the Outdoor Father 
| feathered 


is another at- 
tractive style for this purpose. 

Another variety of English 
which is well adapted for 

or summer dining room is 
rather heavy in texture, octagonal] in 
and is decorated with gayly 
birds with long sweeping 
or bright hued flower patterns 


porce- 
the 


tails 


(on the major portions of the surface. 


appreciation of the | 
| Old Virginia homestead ever since her 
few hours before. Nor 
at- 


spot in which the general atmosphere | 


is so harmonious and restful. 
seemed not the slightest attempt’ at 
effect anywhere, yet when one ap- 


| proached the quaint old place, with its 


curiously mottled stone foundation and 


There | 


ieverywhere, 


deep-set windoOws, and shaded by an- | 


cient locusts which formed an avenue 
leading to the door, overlooking 
beautifully kept lawn, one knew in- 
stinctively that the external appear- 
ance was but the outward expression 
of the quiet good taste one would find 
within. But the charm of the home 
was augmented for the guest to a 
considerable degree when, after re- 
turning from the afternoon drive, she 
discovered two of the household as- 
the supper table 
on the lawn. Surely that meant that 
they were going to have supper out of 
doors! “What a treat!” thought the 
city bred visitor. As they approached, 


a ; 


she had seldom seen anything prettier | 


white linen 
a bow! 
contrasted 


than the picture of the 
shining silverware and 
brilliant rambler roses 


against the fresh green turf. 


When the table was set, the guest 
found that it was the chinaware, how- 
ever, which particularly attracted her 
for it was so entirely different from 
the variety one would ordinarily bring | 
from the closet, when the idea of an 
outdoor supper occurred to some 
member of-the family; for that, in 
most cases, would have a small, con- 
ventionalized pattern which would in- 
stantly lose its character, when placed 
against so large a background: This 
set, however, was of heavy English 
porcelain, substantial in appearance 
and octagonal in outline, which gave 
it an air of additional strength. The 
design was arn imitation of an old 
Titian pattern, bold in stroke and 
color. The latter, a striking scheme 
produced by the combination of dark 
green and plum, stood out effectively 
when arranged out of doors. The last 
touch to complete the summer table 
appeared in the form of inexpensive 
Japanese napkins, in this case green 
and white, made of the regular cotton 
toweling which is neatly hemstitched. 
The family always used this variety of 
napkin for the outdoor supper, 


the | 


,| beauty, 
of set near by. 


| 
| 
| 


‘!tthis season. 
itive 


— i ee 
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hostess explained, as they were found | 


far more practical than the ordinary 
damask or linen for this purpose. 
Table linen, she said, especially nap- 
kins, naturally receive harder wear 
out of doors than inside, because of | 
the exposure to dust, to gay nothing | 
of fresh fruit and berry stains. 


The outdoor meal is such a charm- | 
that 4 


ing one, where it is practical, 
many people are interested in select- 
ing just the right type of chinaware 
for that purpose. Whether one serves 


J 


’ 


| 
| 
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The ‘borders are finished with narrow 
black bands, and an interlacing of 
bands, in colors selected from the 
center pattern, with usually the two 
predominating. The Royal Doulton, 
with its bold design, is another effec- 
tive style of summer chinaware. 

The exquisite ¢2 
one finds im the most interesting shops 

and which always Or- 
if correctiy placed, becomes 


is 


namenta! 


and which is usually | 


‘accumulation 


Soon |] began 
that the whole difficulty lay 
the fact that I was not putting 
enough thought into making the most 
of my spare time, and of having every- 
sO arranged at home that I! 
would not have to waste any’ when- 
for my- 
The secret of it all is just care- 
For instance, I usually 
I got home 
was served, 


to work out there. 


ful planning. 


at night. before dinner 


Now 


if it were at hand. 


small garments which need 
or two, such as collars and 
and, while I am waiting and 
talking to the family, I get something 
very easily. I can pick it up 
again afterward in case we sit at the 
table for any length of time, as our 
often does after supper. - This 
“am always work- 
for I sometimes do not 
several days if I don’t 
but I have discovered 
are convenient, half 

I keep my fancy 
throughout 


of 
stitch 


hard, 
it for 


ing 
touch 


that, when things 
the battle is won. 
work in several bags 
so that I never have to g@ far 
for something to do. When callers 
come in, if they are visiting the entire 
informally, out comes my 
broidery or dainty work and I 
putting my time to good advantage. 
Of course, 
I devote exclusively to sewing, 
I have something new to make or an 
of work to complete, 
but I keep things in good condition by 
catching them before they get a start 
by this other system.” 

“That sounds practical, but 
der if it would work out in my 
the other asked dubiously. 
you think I ought to do at 
Some weeks I am so busy that 
have an evening at home, and then my 
letters are neglected and J] feel 
ashamed at my delay.” 

“Did you ever stop to consider 


case,’ 


that 


_you owe yourself time to do things in 


azed pottery which! « 


| stantly left undone, 
not 


particularly lovely when placed as an | 


ornament on the porch table. Of! 
and should be arranged where it will 
be in no danger of breakage; for this 
reason, it is often impractical] to use 
it out of the home. Where there is a 
protected spot for it on the large 
porch table, 
is kept apart from other ornaments, 
it becomes a 
surroundings. Ruskin pottery, which 
comes in blues, oranges, _ yellow, 
greens, and mauves, and the Spanish 
luster ware are always shown to:best 
advantage if placed singly against a 
neutral background, so that as the 
light glints over the glazed surfaces, 
it may be appreciated in its entire 
not lost by distracting details 


Canary Color 


A delicate canary shade is in vogue 
It is particularly attrac- 
when used for sweaters 
searfs for sport wear, either twisted 
sabout the neck « or draped on the hats. 


th, To hang any light - weight 
7 article to Walls, without injuring 
/ wall paper, plaster or wood work, use 


/Moore Push-Pins 


(Glass Heads, Stee, Points) 
For Heavy Pictures, — elc., use 


a 


Moore Push-less Hangers t 
(The Hanger with the Twist) 


10 At Stationery, Photo-sup 
¢ ply and Hardware Stores | 
fo Canada, 13¢ per pkt. 
Bold where the Moore Push 
Pin Emblem is displayed. 
Samples and booklet free. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. 
Dept. 40. PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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Pipe and Pipeless 


BUILT TO GIVE 
SATISFACTION 
Please Ack for 
Catalogue B 
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purmaces are guaran: 
teed. Write for terme. 


THE XXth CENTURY 


HI HEATING AND VENTILATING C0. 
kron ~ Manufacturers ~— Ohio 
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| 


an orderly way?” asked her. friend. 
What do you think would become of 
in which things were con- 
because there was 
that one must 
help or stop 


a business 


You know, 
sufficient 


time. 


either have 


: making promises to fill additional or- | 
course, this ware is extremely fragile! gers. 


if the business is to succeed. 


You ought to plan to allow yourself | 


,;at least one evening a week for your 


; 


'with yourself in every way. 


however, and provided it. 


wie ‘S| are 
charming addition to its) 


and 


catch up 
Then you 
can answer your letters and get your 
clothes shipshape. Otherwise, you 
sure to be confused and hurried, 
as 'well as decidedly embarrassed at 
your deficiencies,” she said, laughing. 

“I suppose that is just what I should 
do,” the, perplexed’ girl agreed 
thoughtfully. 
be time ahead 
realize 
[ am swamped. Mother often comes 
to the rescue and does things for me, 
but I don’t feel right about that, 
either. 


own needs, in which you 


of me but, before I 


The Children C Choose 


JAP ROSE 


‘Talcum Powder 


Its odor is so delicate and fascinat- 
ing--likethe breath of a rose—and it 
is so smooth and satisfying for every 
talcum powder use. That is why it 
is preferred by the grown-ups too, 
who are satisfied with only the best. 


Trial Offer: Send 20c¢ for an attractive 
Week end Package containing four Jap 
Rose miniatures, consisting of one each 
of Taleum Powder, Soap, Cold Cream and 
Tollet Water. 


JAMES 8S. KIRK & COMPANY 
1246 W. North Ave., { “hic ago 


THE LEE BROOM 


Happy and contented em- 
ployees buld ZEDA, the 
broom that wears longer, 
sweeps, looks and better. 
Say ZEDA, not “ 

when ordering. You must be 
pleased or money refunded. 


LEE BROOM & DUSTER COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. Davenport, Iowa Lincoln, Neb. 
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‘In 
the most systematic | 2°T 


not , 
ia 


tO | 


‘she 


I | 


' closets 
a | 


'manded, 


her 


the | 


em- } 
am | crastination, and 
there are evenings which. 
when. 


| Was 
-answered promptly enough to carry | 
_in them the freshness that indicates: up through the right side and, keeping 


I won- | 
'the thread on the right 


»| recent receipt. 


“What do. 
first?” | 
I don't | 


SO | 


‘drops by 


' with packages of gelatin. 


“I think that there will . 


it, the week has slipped by and. 


I know that I need to have a/| 


and I am 
she added. 


more 


ve _ *> 
~ iIinz 


systemati 
to get 
with determination 

Being the kind person who does 
things when she onvinced of the 
practicability, the girl resolved to find 
an orderly solution to her difficulties. 
and lost no time in setting about he 
plan. To be sure. she had thoucht of 
paying a cal] on a friend that evening 
but the new task seemed much 
more important for her present needs 
that she remained at home, now with 
real enjoyment in the work of getting 
her personal affairs into good running 
order. : 

First of all, she viewed her 
and its belongings with the eyes 
outsider who had come there 
tematize things, and in that 
began to see many possible changes 
arrangement, which would make 
use of it more comfortable and 
orderly. The lighting of her desk was 
not as zood as it might he, nor was 
its equipment adequate. Unanswered 
letters were mixed untidily with pro- 
grams and clippings, and were there- 
fore not attended to systematically. 
She moved her bookrack a place 
near the desk. so that she could refer 
to her. dictionary Or reference 
books while writing. sorted out 
clothes which would not be worn for 
another season and laid them aside, 
and by a strong-resolve threw away 
surprising quantity of odds and 
ends which she had no real excuse for 
keeping. Next she separated her sew- 
ing into mending which could be done 
in a few stitches, placing it into one 
bag, other work which would require 
machine work or remodeling in an- 
other, and her fancy work in a third; 
that. she could find exactly what 
wanted at a moment’s notice, 
saw to it that each was fitted with 
sufficient. thread, needles and other 
accessories, so that she would not 
have to take time to find them late 
When she had finished, only 
articles of clothing which were 
perfect condition remained in her 
and bureau drawers; 
other garments were placed each 
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one today.” 
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secure at 
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worsted 
mniaterial be, 
thread 


tie tn 
oth..so 


the ¢} 
about an e! 
slant 


with eet foss, 
whatever 
knot it 
up from 
that it 
+h 


ghth 


lie 
embroidery 
urely and draw 
under side of 
will come through 
an inch from the 
line and toward the line; take 
the next stitch from the same oe 
on the other side of the line, this time 
from the a“ under, and let che thread 
und the point the needle 
in each stitch. This simple, single 
featherstitchinzg may be varied two, 
three or four stitches on each side 
of the line, double featherstitching, 
or brier-stitching, as it rreauuntty 
called, being particularly attractive. 
Featherstitching can be adapted to 
various decorations. For example, in- 
terlacine circles outlined in that 
stitch make a pretty trimming for 
underclothes. A coin may be used for 
lightly drawing in the circles, in pencil, 
to be thugs embroidered. One young 
woman, who liked to put touches of 
hand embroidery upon her under- 
clothes, used to embroider) her mono- 
gram or initials inside a circle and 
then featherstitch it around Again, 


or 
Se" 


‘ha 
As % 


’ 
1 


of 


‘Ss 
| Pa, 


'she would draw an oval, standing ver- 


' tically, 
r.! ning at the top on each side in order 
those | 
in | 
she would link her initials together, 
the | 

in | 


the proper, place, as its condition de- | 


and the owner could tell 


at | 


a glance just vhat would require her ' 


attention first. 

In this particular case, 
evening of really intelligent 
ing, so great was the change 
attitude toward the entire situation, 
that it was much easier to 
up with the various 
then on. Instead of dreading to 
own sewing, because it came 
such quantities, she watched for a 
spare moment here and there, in 
which to do any little work which re- 
quired attention. Of course, in this 
way, she saved herself the proverbial 
“nine,’’ which is the penalty 


after 
arrang- 


there was less big mending to do.|} 


Gradually she began to find time for} flower petals 


the little “‘extra,”’ too, although that 
was not until she had completely mas- 
tered the arrangement 
personal® affairs—until 
done in season, and 


her 


Different Ways to Serve 
Ice Cream 


Try making ice cream chocolate | 


in | 


' edge, 
that | 


| 


in her. 
| fact, 
keep | 
demands from, 
do. 


i 
} 
} 
} 


of pro- | 
she soon found that | finished work on the right side [ooks 


and featherstitch that, begin- 
slant in the: 
Then 
in 
what is generally known as a ribbon 
monogram, and embroider them. This 
added a very attractive bit of decora- 
tion te her clothes. A line of feather- 
stitching, as heading for a narrow lace 
is also pretty and this may be 
varied by a scroll here and there if 
desired. A line of scallops or festoons 
in featherstitching is also pretty. In 
all sorts of variations may be 
thought out and applied effectively by 
one who likes such dainty handwork 
on her wearing apparel. 
Shadow embroidery is 
sheer, delicate ,garments, and it is 
simply and easily done. It is worked 
on the wrong side and thestitchis that 
known the catstitch. A smooth- 
edged flower, such as a daisy, is a good 
one to choose for shadow work. The 


the stitches would 
direction on both 


that 


same sides. 


pretty on 


as 


is, the 
small 


like backstitching, that 
are outlined in 


| much 


| Stitches of uniform size and with uni- 


, form 
of her own) 
sewing | not 
her letters! by inserting the needle on the wrong 


spaces between. Catstitching, 
it may be explained for any who do 
know the stitch, is accomplished 
side of the cloth, bringing the thread 


side of the 


‘needle, taking a short stitch up above 


| of it, 


} 


' 
' 
; 
' 


this point of insertion and at the right 
pointing the needle horizontally 
toward the ‘left, bringing the thread 
down slanting toward the right and 
taking another stitch toward the left, 


dipping the ice cream that | then slanting the thread up and tak- 


has been fashioned into cone shapes; ing a stitch toward the left, and so 


into melted chocolate, advises a con- 
tributor to the Youths Companion. 
The chill of the ice cream will cause 
the chocolate to harden before the ice 
cream melts. Keep .the drops in a 
cool place until 
serve them. 


fce cream is also delicious when 


‘served in small pink, yellow or green | 
To make the cups, fol-' 


gelatin cups. 
low any of the jelly recipes that come 


in sherbet glasses or in small 
When you are ready to serve 
scoop out the center of 


jelly 
molds. 
the dessert, 


the jelly units and fill them with ice! 
cream. 

'to makeas 
'go as far as possible. 


you are ready to: 
| embroidery 


Mold the! 
' embroidered 


forth. 


This is sometimes called the 


‘herringbone stitch. 
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; 


‘yis 


} 
j 


| 
} 
| 
| 


When this cat or herringbone stitch 
done on the wrong side of the 
material on which the shadow design 
is stamped and the stamping for such 
is always on the wrong 
side, the finished work on the right 
side looks like backstitching; that is, 
it is a neat row of little stitches with 
equally little spaces between. Chrys- 
anthemums are also effective when 
in this way. The stems 


are usually done in outline stitch. 


This embroidery has the effect of be- 


j 


ing padded and, when washed, should 


be ironed quite damp, on the wrong 
mall quantity of ice cream | 


side, on several thicknesses o! Turkish 
towel. 
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67 Stores 


Every Experienced 
Vacationist Knows 


that almost everywhere you can buy the same 
Huyler’s candies that are sold in your home town. 


That's one of the reasons why Huyler’s enjoys 
such nation-wide popularity. 
on your vacation—no matter 
where you go, look for the Huyler agent, and 


Ask for your favorite 
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~- Agencies 
almost everywhere 
In Canada-many agencies; factory and store in Toronto 
Prices higher in Pacific Coast States 


Tf there is not a Huyler Agency in your city. 
direct and pay expreas charges on orders of 5 
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CONTEST 


ambton, Defeats F. 
a. by 2 up| 

nd of Canadian. 
sol Championship 


jan Science Monitor 
News (Cffice 
n 


yn itario— The quality of | 

| the first and second | 
1 h play in the Canadian 
Jampionship was a con- 
ON ment upon that of | 


round. The majority | 


apparently more | 


} 
} 
’ 
' 
/ 


than medal play. 
ye s started out in.the 
y nizht this number| 


‘to 16 by the process | 

) rounds. The great 
was between two 

= 3. Lyon, the present. 
jon, and F. N. Martin, 
fr 9m Hamilton, in the | 
Lyon ought to have 
rt on the thirteenth hole, | 
yo-foot putt. He re- 
ke at the next hole, | 
: om and also the fif- 
‘illiant 2 to the seven- 
Je the game 1 down. 
Lyon, however, drove, 
th green and holed a. 
i ® and won the 
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ordon of Ottawa and 
of Sarnia are both 
orm and should reach 
The summary: 

41P DIVISION—First 
Round 

Rosedale, defeated G. 
a, 2 and |. 

ilton. defeated S. H. 
Hunt Club. 2 up 

a Rosedale, defeated 
dale, 4 and 3. 
ps on. Mississauga, de- 
i, Beaconsfield, 5 and 4. 
| Searboro, defeated J. 
Sand 2. 

fanawaki, defeated G. A. 
, 4 and 3. 
bs mbton, defeated J. E. 
2 ‘and 1}. 

, Beaconsfield, defeated 
i uga. 6 and 5 
os sfield, defeated ©. 

fault. 

Kanawaki, 
ten, 5 and é. 
fjston, defeated J. B. 
» 4 and 3. 
defeated J. T. 
J and 2. 


"Mississauga, defeated 
field, 5 and 4. 
Wambton, defeated ¢. ©. 
ci, 1 up. 

al Ottawa, 
5 and 4. 
~ yal Montreal, 
edale, 2 and }. 

ibton, defeated A. F. 
s 2 and 1, 
Gmonton, defeated G 

a. 2 and |. 
Carboro, defeated Bryon 
|. § and 4. 

Toronto, defeated R 
nh, 3 and 2. 
2 bton, 
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ia, defeated W. 
on. 5 and 4. 
amilton, defeated H. 
“1 soup. 
on, Roval Ottawa, de- 


Mississauga, 5 


T. 


S. 
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defeated 


G. 
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won by de- 


>. -Dil- 
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H. 


yMpson, 
r nto, defeated J. Hale 
yal Ottawa, defeated 
amiiton, defeated J. 
Wa : =id, 2, and a. 
mbton, won by. default. 
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ad, 5 and 4 
sah view, defeated € TT 
@ki, 5 and 
“ Round 
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Ww 
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Rosedale, 2? 


fed Frank Gordon, 


an, Waki. defeated B. 1. 
ne and 2 
eld, defeated E. 
ae and } 
ston, fefeated W. 
, auga. - and } 
i Misvixsauga, 
bere, Sand 3 
Oval Ottawa, 
‘ Mon. 1 up 
ie Montreal, 
Ibten, Z and 1 
irhoro, defeatei B 
a and 2 
“i bfon. defeated H.C. 
» and 4 
Parnia, defeated M 


Ss 
GG 
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Orden Royal Ottawa, 

wm, Hamilton, 4 and 3. 

OyAl Ottawa, defeated 
- & and 4. 

mien defeated F. N 

~ Up 


Sronto. defeated R. A 
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LEAGUE LEADERS 


AGAIN DROP GAME. 


New York Club Is Shut Out on 
Wednesday by Washington 


In the American League 


AMERICAN panes STANDING 
Club— Lost 


Chicago 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
St. Louis 
Boston 


| Washington 


Philadelphia 
WEDNESDAY’'S RESULTS 

Roston &, Philadelphia 2 

Washington 1, New York 9 

Detroit 3, Louis 1! 

Chicago 17, Cleveland 1! 
GAMES TOPAY 

Philadelphia at Boston 

Washington at New York 

Detroit at Chicago 

St. Louis at Cleveland 


st. 


RED SOX DEFEAT ATHLETICS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania— 
The Boston Red Sox gave James, 
their pitcher, excellent support 
Thursday and they defeated the Phil- 
ade|lphia Athletics 8 to 2. The score: 

Innings— [3224S 6 cB RH E 
Boston 0000112408 10 9 
Philadelphia 866 06 6 Om) 0—2 7 1 

Ratteries—James and Schang Naylor, 
Seibold, Rogers and Perkins. Umpires— 
and .Nallin. 


—————— 


9 


Connolly 


JOHNSON PITCHES FINE GAME 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Johnson of the Washington Amer- 
icans twirled another one of his fine 
Thursday, holding the New 


won, 1 to 0. The score: 
Toa egtea? RAE 
Washington ea REA Ere ees 7 iy 
New York nn nonnnnd o~—N 
Batteries — Joh and (;harrity: 
Schneider Hadnah l’mpires 
—Kvans and Pi: 


the locals 
Innings— 


mr SO 
and 
eer 


Shore, 


DETROIT DEFEATS ST, 
ST. LOUIS. Missouri—The 
Tigers plaved an excellent game 
against the St. Louis Browns Thurs- 
day, their work netting them a vic- 
tory, 3 to 1. The locals settled down 


LOUIS 
Detroit 


'jn the last half of the game and also 


gave a good exhibition. The score: 
ings taeowe CVs d RH E 
ann n nanan 2 19) 

nnnOn ons tft] 
Ehmke 
Kooh and 

and (hill 


Inn 
Detroit 
St. Loui 

gatteris 


5 
] t. 
Ainsmith : 
l'mpire 


and 
Shocker, Severeid 


‘owens ne 
WHITE SOX SCORE 17 RUNS 
CLEVBLAND, Ohio-—-The Cleveland 
Indians who have been playing excel- 
lent baseball this season went com- 
pletely to pieces in Thursday's game, 
the Chicago White Sox defeating them 
17 to 1.. The visitors scoted 10 runs 
the fourth inning. The score: 
Innings 133 4367 8 9—R HE 
(Chicago kL Ss S&S 2 fw, 
(leveland 8 Oe Onl § 4 
and Schalk; Klep- 
Phillipe, Jamie 
Moriarity and 


1d o 
rT oO fF 
Satteries-—Wiilliagn> 
Morton, Enzéeman, 
and (Neill i mpire 
ldebrand 


fer 
MOOT) 


Hf) 


KINNEAR BEATS HANSEN 
(‘hristian Science 
Monitor from its, Kuropean News Office 

HENLEY, England—W. D. Kinnear 
defeated P. Hansen in one of the heats 
for the Kingswoed Sculls onthe open- 
ing day of the regatta. 


Withington Wins Again 


HENLEY, England (Thursday) 

Maj. Paul Withington of Boston, 
Massachusetts, defeated Col. E. L. 
Salier of Great Britain, in the 
Sculls on the 
by three 
The time was %m. 28s. Colonel 
Salier took the lead early in the 
race and kept ahead until the three- 
quarter-mile post, then Major With- 
overhauled him. 

For the Leander cup, the Leander 
crew defeated the American second 


Srecial ecahle tf “le 


course today lengths. 


crew. 


MISS LENGLEN TO CHALLENGE 
Special cable to The 
Monitor from its European News Office 
WIMBLEDON, England, July 2 
Lengien defeated Mre. Scatterthwaite 


in the final of the ladies’ lawn tennis 


singles today and qualified to meet Mrs. 
Chambers, the holder of the title. 

R. V. Thomas and O'Hara Wood of 
Australia eliminated (. J. Griffin and 
W. E. Davis, United States, in. the 
men's doubles, ~ 


fore 


Special 


meter cross-country 
‘of France, 


Henley | 


level 


-eame to 2 
Christian Science | 
| pass the M., ¢ 
-Miss. 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor, 


Tvldesley bowled by Douglas 


ESSEX BEATS LANCASHIRE 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

LEYTON, England—A_ defeat for 
Lancashire by 9 wickets was the result 
of the county cricket match with 
Kssex at Leyton, concluded May 31. 
Indifferent batting yielded totals of 180 
and 103 for Lancashire, and Essex did 
none too well with 145. Ir the latter's 
second innings, however, it was only 
necessary for three players to bat be- 
the runs were knocked off, the 
Rev. F. H. Gillingham contributing 60 
and Russel] 65 


COELES OF BELGIUM 
WINS AT WRESTLING 


cable to The Christian ence 
Monitor from its European News Office 


JOINVILLE, France 
Ross of the 
1N0-meter swim in the inter- 
allied with Solomon of 
Australia, second; Steadman of Aus- 
tralia, third. and Hinks of the United 
States, fourth. 

In the discus throw, 


SS 


Norman 
won the 


games here 


which was won 
Higgins the United 
R. L. Byrd, United States, fin- 
ished second and James Duncan, also 
United -States. third. 

Bross of Belezium finished second to 
Vermeulers of France in the 10-kilo- 
race, with Henet 


by Lieutenant of 


States. 


third. 
~U0-meter 

Sommer of France 
Biersack of the United 
and Hallard of France 
Ross the United 
15AA-mete wim. with 
wick of Australia second, and 
galupo of Italy third. 

France defeated Rumania 18 to 6 in 
the foils competition, while Portugal 
defeated Belgium, 16 to % #£=France 
lefeated Portugal at. epee. 

In the wrestling competition Coeles 

Belgium defeated Apre of Italy in 
the heavyweight class in 6m., and 
Aimable de la Calmette Jr. of France 
had a walkover. 


United: States Wins Relay 
PERSHING STADIUM, France 


day) United States 


breast-stroke 
finished 
States 

third. 
States 
Hard- 


Jaci- 


In the 
Swim, 
first. 
second. 
Norman 
won the 


Oy] 


OT 


The won 


relay 


(Thurs 


race jin the inter 


The 


and 


the 1600-meter 


Australian 


allied 


games today. 
French 
was 20 4-58 
an American 
the 


military 


second, the 


The 


Pershing saw 


team was 


team third. time om, 


General 
rider win 


and an American 


competrtion 


horse 
the 
the stadium, 
a, 2, 


Nepzra 


individual in 


jumping 
Lieut. 
A., 
in beautiful form. 
celved'a great ovation from the 
tand, following every jump. 

The team jumping competition was 
won by Belgians mounted on Irish and 
english horse: 

lL. E. Scudder, P 


at 
-Co}. 


roae 


prize event 
(ham- 


over lis 


Wednesday. 
berlain, U. S. 
oth re- 
grand 


obstacles 


M. Spink and Earl 
iby, United States, qualified for the 
final in the 8&800-meter run, Scudder 
winning the heat in 2m. 3-5 putting 
out Arnaud, the French record-holder, 
who was badly off form. ‘Hasson of 
‘ew Zealand and Frazer won the 
other two heats, the former in 2m. 
and the latter in 2m. and l-5s. 

Colorful Arabian horse ‘and 
races, mimic desert § fighting and 
eword lancing delighted a crowd 
which taxed the capacity of the sta- 
dium. 


Dies 


camel 


ATSTRALIANS WIN AGAIN 

Spe to The Christian Science Monitor 

LONDON, England The 
fouring cricket team 
seventh match 
can ee. SS GS. 
and 6 
Australian 
play, which is evidenced by 
ination of their scores. There wera 
no ‘centuries made; but general 
of scoring was maintained 
throughout the side. 
28 on the first 
they knocked up the 66 necessary to 
’. without the loss of 
a wicket on going in again... Middle- 
sex fared badly in the first innings 
against the. bowling of J. M. Gregory, 
H. 1.. Collins, A. W. Lampard, and W. 
S. Sterling, and were all out for 133. 
P. Mead made top score with 36, as 
he did also in the second innines, 
when he knocked up 71 out of a total 
of 228. 


‘ 


rial 
Australa 
sian won their 
when 
Lord's ground . 


10 wickets, 


June 
ie 


at 
Winning by 


the 


» 


EN ae 


Bory photograph @ 


(Wednesday). 
United States | 


Thur: 


playing against 


team gave an all-round dis- | 
the exam- |, 


being 
‘manuel 


Their total score | 
innings, and | 


en 


a = 

\ Ger ie 

: mu 
iV 

v Mut « 


4 
Sar 


‘ab 


Weauy se / 
ite . 


@ Sport and General, London 


‘BRAVES AGAIN 


DEFEAT PHILLIES | 


Brooklyn, Pittsburgh, and Cincin- 


NATIONAL 


Clup— 


New York 
Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh 
(*hicago 

Brooklyn 
St. Ldéuis 
Boston 


Lost 


Won 
34 2) 


| Philade Iphia’ 


RESULTS 


. 


WEDNESDAY'S 
Boston Philadelphia 
Brooklivn 6. New York 3 
Pittsburgh 4, (hicago 1 
Cincinnati 4, St. Louis 1 
GAMES TODAY 
Rrooklyn 
York at Philadelphia 
licagzo at Pittsburgh 
Louis at Cincinnati 


Roston at 
\ Pw 
( “h 
St 


- —— 


BRAVES 


BOSTON, Massachusetts- 


LEAGUE ATAN DING 

P.C. 
637 | 
.629 
048 
.b15 
508 
6435 
080 


DEFEAT PHILLIES 


-The Bos-, ' 
is still in existence. 


» *” 


-UO- 


ton Braves had the best of close plays 


came with 
Thursday 


in their 
Nationals 
The score: 

Innings ro 23 ¢:3 4 7:3°s 
Roston 6 1: @ @& 2:86.68 x9 
Philadelphia (86 68 80:1 9 6.9 

Batteries—Scott, 
Smith and Adams. 
Harrison. 


n 


and won, 3 


BROOKLYN 
NEW YORK. New 
Brooklyn Nationals 
game from the New 
dav 6 to 8, 


York 


took 


used by 
were halted. 
Innings 2 ae 
Rrookivn > © 640 0 
Neu York t! 1} {} ‘) ‘} 4 fi 
Batteries Miarnmaux and Miller 
ton, Ragan, Perritt and MeCarty. 
pires—Rigiler nd MeCormic 


The score: 
. 6% 
fi ¢ 


k. 


the Philadelphia 
to 2. 


CHE 


oO 


“YACHTS GATHER 
IN BIG CRUISE 


‘Over Sixty Are Now Riding at 


fying success. 


The annual 
‘Yacht CGiub, 
‘morning, bids fair to be a most grati- 


Anchor in Marblehead Harbor 
Awaiting the Start of the 
Eastern Yacht Club Event 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


Massachusetts - 
of the WBastern 
starts tomorrow 


MARBLEHEAD, 
cruise 
which 


Over 60 sail of yachts 
are now riding at anchor in this quaint 


‘old harbor, and the fleet will be-aug- 


mented 
|various ports 


‘place almost 
‘year since the club was 
| 187 
the eastward. 


some new arrivals from 


by 
where they have been 


fitting out. 

These. cruises, which have 
uninterruptediy every | 
started in 
part to 
however, 


taken 


0, have been for the most 


A few times, 


the members have voted to sail west-. 
ward, and have joined the New York. 


| 
| 


_anchored 
| band played until a late hour. 


‘be exact— 
‘' house, 


‘sport, 


handling of the well-known skipper, 


that the grand old Fortune, the prod- 


0 | 


Demaree and Wilson: 
('mpires—Byron and 


DEFEATS GLANTS 
The 
another 
York Giants 
three pitchers being 
the Giants before the visitors 


l'm- 


PITTSBURGH CLUB WINS 4 TO 1 


PITTSBURGH, 
Pittsburgh Club 
played a rather 
day, the local: 
team made 

Inning 
Pittsburgh 
(*hicago 

Batterie 
las, Marten ine 
and Emsiie 


Chicago 
fame 
io 1. 


and 
ragged 
winning 4 
three errors. 
ee Cee ae Se 
922096 3 9 8 28 
pS 28 8 4 8. oj 
Schmidt : 
('mpires- 


‘ooper and 


K illifer. 


CINYUINNATE WINS GAME 4 
CINCINNATI, Ohio—The St. 


Pennsylvania—The 
Cubs 
Thurs- 
Each 
The seore: 
RH EB 


3 


") 
? 


loug- 
-Klem 


TO 1 


Louis 


Cardinals put up listless playing, with 


three errors Thursday and 
cinnati Reds won, 4 to 1. 

Innings @Seeen Se = 
‘‘incinnati °O32 00310) x, 
Sf L.ouis non | Anon oO ] 

Batterie fie Wingo: 
Meadows and l-impires 
(Quigies 


THIRD TRINITY ARE 
HEAD OF 


\ Kpecial correspondent of 
science 


and 
Snyder 


ther 


and 


es 
Monitor 


CAMBRIDGE, England- 


eight-oared races at 
concluded June 
in reaching 


the May 
bridge which 
their achievement 


” 


‘, 


the C 
The score: 


RH EF) 
1" 


in- 


% 
a) 


Ames, 
Day 


THE RIVER 
The Christian 


Third Trin- 
ity are head of the river as a result of 
Cam- 
and 
that 


position and in staying there is very 


to all Etonians. 


boat. 


satisfactors 
those in the 
follows: 

rt (how), 1st, 
the Hon JJ 
(hance, 12-1: 
6. M. V. Buxton. 
11-12; 
A. 


Armitage ae 
Roret, 11-8" 3 
iteli: 4. W.H. & 
V. Buxton, 12-2; 
7 H Penke, 


(str), 10-10; IL, Dent (cox) 8-12. 


besides 
The crew was BAS 


H., 


Fremantle, 
aS ad 
13-2 ; 
Lawson-Johnston 


oF 


Four crews keep their oars for mak- 


ing a bump each night, 
division crew, Christ's, 
of the second 
Margaret II; St. 
II, the 
division before 

The final 


division, 


the first 
concluded. 
boats was: 
Division 1- 
Margaret, Pembroke, 
Jesus II, (hrist’s, rinity Hall, 
Emmanuel, Pembroke II, 
First Trinity Il, Lady Margaret II. 


Third Trinity, Jesus, 
First Trinity, 


one a first- 
the remainder 
Lady 
Catherine, and Em- | 
last-named reaching | 
the racing | 
order of oie 


Lady 
Caius, 
Selwyn, | 
King's Sidney, 


Division Il-—-Lady Margaret III, Queen's 


I, St. Catherine's, Clare I, 
IIT, Magdalen, Cooper's, Caius IT, 
manuel I1, Trinity Hall Il, 
Jesus I1!,. Fitzwilliam Hall, Christ's 


Peterhouse, Clare ILI. 


First Trinity 
Eim- 
Downing, 


II, 


' built 


the sport. 


tively 


pleased with his beautiful craft. 


ithe E. Y. C.. 


nati Are Other Winners in the | 
National League Wednesday 


Yacht Club's fleet at Newport. Rhode 
Island, or at some Long Island Sound 
port. 

On one memorable cruise the fleets | 
of the two largest and most important 
yacht clubs of the United States met, 
and the Gothamites were convoyed to)! 
‘the home waters of their Eastern 
friends, at Marblehead. The gala event | 
that year was a novel party given by. 
when the yachts lay over) 
An immense, 


night at New Bedford. 


barge was hired, gayvly decorated i 
flags and lanterns, and towed out and! 


in the harbor. On this a’ 
On the early cruises the large’! 
schooners Halcyon, owned by Gen.) 
C. J. Paine, and Foam, owned by Dr. 
Franklin Dexter, always went. Of 
the medium-sized sloops one recalls. 
Knterprise, F. E. Peabody; Nirvana, 
W.S. Eaton Jr., and Imperia. 
During the early eighties—1881, 
‘the 
built on Marblehead Neck, 
with many additions, is still in’ 


to | 


which, 
use. This gave a great impetus to the | 
and in these years Commodore | 
H. S. Hovey’s famous flagship, For- | 
tune. led the fleet under the skillful | 


“Ki” Newcomb of Swampscott. 
It may be interesting here to note. 


uct of one of the famed Essex yards, 
She is fishing in | 
the Gulf of Mexico. Captain New--| 
comb, who commanded her for many 
years, is enjoying rctirement in his 
natrve town. | 

Kighty-seven and eighty-eight saw) 
Gitana, Commodore W. F. Weld, fiy | 
the broad pennant. This craft had the | 
distinction of being the most thor- 
oughly built yacht ever constructed of 
wood in the United States. She was 
by that famous old-time naval | 
architect, D. J. Lawlor, and is said to | 
have cost $150,000. 

Yachting was now nearing the ton 
notch of its career, for there had just: 
been three successive years of Amer-' 
ica’s cup defense—-a thing that has’! 
always given a tremendous boom to’ 


With Puritan, Mayflower, and Vol- 
unteer, all magnificent sloops of great | 
size, Sachem, Merlin, A£none, and. 
many other large schooners, the an-| 
nual cruises were now grand racing. 
events. Cups were. contested for 
keenly in the runs from port to port. 

The Sea Fox next flew the flag and 
her owner was Alanson Tucker, who’ 
was commodore until] 1891. | 

Another famous flagship was Mar- 
guerite, Commander H. W. Lamb, who 
held sway from 1897 to 1899... Com- 
modore H. S. Hovey led again in 
1900. From then on is compara-. 
recent history, unless we look | 
into the career of the 
flagship, the Constellation, which is 
the largest and handsomest of them 
ull. She flies the broad flag of blue 
for the present ranking officer. Com-)' 
mander H. M, Sears may well be! 
Back 
in 1889 E. D. Morgan had her built by | 
Henry Piepgras of City Island, from) 
designs of America’s famous architect, | 
Kdward Burgess. Shé€ is flush plated | 
and was so built that she could be eas-_ 


' 


present | 


ily and quickly changed from schooner | | 
to sloop rig and used for cup defense. || 


But a peaceful 30 years has been hers | 
for, although she has won many prizes, | 
she was never needed in an interna- ' 
tional event. “3 | 


It is probable that the yachts that. | 


will make 
from Marblehead to 
But the non-contest- 


contest for prizes this year 
one run of it 
Portland, Maine. 


ing yachts will go to Gloucester, only, 


on the first run. 


The second run, for | 
the racers, will be the 30 miles to: 
Boothbay, the next to Tennant’s Har-.| 
bor, and the next to Isleshoro with the. 
fipal destination at Bar  MHarbor,. 
Maine. | 


NOTTS BEAT DERBY 


DERBY, England—-Notts beat Der- | 


byshire by an innings and 49 runs Nin 


| 


a cricket match, concluded June 5. the 
home side collapsing before the Notts 
howling in the second innings. 
The defeated side were all 
for 180, of which Cadman _ scored 
78 off his own bat. without losing 
his wicket, while Notts put 293 on 
the board. Putting in the Derbyshire 
men again, Notts had them all out for 
64 in an hour and a half, W. Flint tak- 


ing six wickets for 23 runs and Bar- | 


‘ratt four for 32. George Gunn, with 


| 67. and H. Hardstaff, with 68 runs. did 


'the most execution with the Derby-| 
shire | Bowie. 
FENWAY PARK» 


eases, 4 M. 
M. 


PHILADELPHIA | 
PHONE BACK BAY 332 | 


ee 


RED SOX VS. 
SEATS AT PARK, 


/ 
, *» 


club had a fine club-/ 
| Hawks, 


'Los Angeles, 


By we in? 
| Winne, 
| dena, by default. 


‘jamin Frees, 
, Dixon, 


and EK. ¢ 


' Godshall, 


'6—1, 


| Win, 


Shook, Los Angeles, and W. Williams, 


‘on June 7, 
ers endeavored to concede eight goals 


equal 


| 


| 


out! - 


RE TS TETRA 


MCLOUGHLIN AND MIXED DOUBLES 


BUNDY PLAYING 


Former United States Doubles 
Champions Competing in Pa- 
cific Coast Tennis ‘T durnament 


Saence Monttor 
News iti e 


wecial to The Christ.an 
from its Pacific oast 
LONG BEACH, California—An ex- 
hibition match between M. E. Me- 
Loughlin of Los Angeles and T. © 
Bundy of Los Angeles. United States 
doubles champions in 1912, 1913, and 
1914, and Nat Browne and Claude 
Wayne, also of Los Angeles, United 
States doubles clay-court champions 
in 1914, proved the only real tennis 
of the opening day's play of the thirty- 
second annual Pacific Coast doubles 
championship here. The match did not 
go to a decision, the players being sat- 
isfied with a set apiece, McLoughlin 
and Bundy winning the first, 8—6, and 
Browne and Wayne the second, 6—-4. 
McLoughlin smashed and drove with 
all his old-time accuracy, but the fa- 
mous hurricane service that‘won for 
him dt Wimbdleton in 1913, when the 


Sr 


United States carried home the Davis 


Cup. emblematic of the world’s cham- 
pionship, was conspicuous by its ab- 
sence. His former speedy service has 
been superseded by a soft stroke that 


makes little effort necessary for a r- 


turn. While McLoughlin has weak- 
ened perceptibly in this department. 
the teamwork of the veteran pair has 
been improved by 
has been made in courts. 
now plays in the left-hand court ard 
Bundy in the right., 

The change was engineered 
Bundy, whose generalship tactics in 
years gone by have:won more- than 
one hard battle for the three-time 
_champions. Bundy played well 


great accuracy, his reverse wrist serv- 
‘ice working with precision. » 

Only six matches of this tournament, 
which will 


men’s doubles championship, 


' played, the rest going by default. 


CHAMPIONSHIP DOUBLES 
Preliminary Round 
Herd, Pasadena, and Kenneth 

Pasadena. defeated Walter Bow- 
Angeles, and George Thomason, 

by default. 

Sinsabaugh, Hollywood, and 

Hollywood, defeated L. R. 

> Smith, by default. 

Los Angeles, 


ie 


ers, Los 

SS... Mi, 
James Davies, 
Freeman and 

M. E. McLoughlin, 
Bundy, 
Pasadena, and Wynn Mace, Pasa- 


Variel, Los Angeles, and Ben- 
Los Angeles, defeated F§. 
Greppin and partner, Los Angeles, by de- 
fault. 
John 


ye. a 


Reid, Los Angeles, 
Los Angeles, defeated C. 
reppin of Los Angeles, 6—3, 3- 
6—-3. 

Edward Berry, 
Los Angeles, defeated G. Ota, 
San Pedro, and ©. Sumida, Los Angeles, 
6-—e3, 6—?. 
Browne, Los Angeles, 


Nat 


the switch which | : 
The “Comet”. Schwartz did not come as a total sur- 


by | nament play and ranking, is a better 


‘player 


CHAMPIONS LOSE 


Miss cece and Fred Josties 
Defeat Mrs. Adams and E. 
A. Schwartz in Central States 


Tennis Tourney 


‘hristian Science Moniter 
Weetern News Office 

ST. LOUIS. Missourt—As the wo- 
mens section of the central states 
lawn tennis championships. now being 
conducted on the St. Louis A. A. A. 
clay courts, is rounding into the semi- 
finals, two favorites rernain in the run- 
ning. while the third has been elimi- 
nated 

Mrs. H. S. Adams of Centralia. IDli- 
nois, and E. A. Schwartz, St. Louis; 
present holders of the mixed doubles’ 
title, were defeated Wednesday by 
Miss Louise Hammann of Kansas Cit¥ 
and Fred Josties. St. Louis, 6—4, 7—&. 

In the other matches of the day, the 
favorites continue to hold sway, pre- 
paratory to entering into the semi- 
finals ‘and finals. The leading candi- 
dates for the singles honors defeated 
their opponents by large scores, while 
in the mixed doubles) one prominent. 
team is ready for the finals, and tha 


The 


its 


ai to 
from 


Spec 


other competes in the sem#finals. 


The defeat of Mrs. Adams and 


prise, for many had predicted it before 


the match began. As regards individ- 


| Wednesday, chopping and slicing with. 
in -vwinning the match. 


ual playing, Josties, through his tour- 


than Schwartz, while the 
women players are about on a level. 
As a result, it was pointed out that . 
Josties would be enough strength in 
himself to prove the deciding factor 
This is what 


‘happened. As the closeness of the 


decide~ the Pacific Coast | 
were | 


-a difficult 


score indicates, both sets were keenly 
fought, but the victors had the edge 
over their titled opponents. 

Mrs. Adams won from Miss L. M. 
Harris, 6—0, 6—1, but despite the one- 
sidedness of the score, Mrs. Adams had 
time of it. Miss Harris 


lacked the stamina necessary for tour- 


nament play, and-the result was that 


‘frequent deuces went to Mrs. Adams 
for game when her opponent proved 


and | 
Los Angeles, defeated Frank | 


unequal to the occasion. 


In the mixed doubles. Miss Natalie 


Arnstein and Eugene Swarts won a 
close match from Mr. and Mrs. Mun- 


‘roe Lewis, 10—8, 6——3. 


The first set 


was by far the better of the two, the 
‘result being in doubt until the finish. 


and Victor | 
G. wen defeated her 
| Roever, 6—1, 6 


Hollywood, and Harold | 


In the singles, Miss Arnstein easily 
opponent, Miss Etta 
—4. The summary: 
WOMEN'S SINGLES—Second Round 


Miss Louise Hamman, Kansas City, de- 
feated Miss Julian Drozea, St. Louis, 


gg = a == ' 


and Claude | 


Wayne, Los Angeles, defeated W. B. Mer- | 


Los Angeles, 
Angeles, 6—0, 6—2, 6—1. 

First Round 
Snodgrass, Los 


Los 


Harvey Angeles, 


and Robert Casamajor, | 


and | 


Marshal!l Ketchum, Santa Monica, defeated | 


Arnold Wolff, Los Angeles 
Bullock, South Pasadena, by default. 

T. Perrandini, Los Angeles, and Rich- 
ard Hinckley, Hollywood, defeated J. 
Shimo and H. Delong, Longbeach, 6—1, 
6—4, 6—4. 

Wallace Bates, 
Parker, San Francisco, defeated H. A. 
6—0, 6—2. 
Pasktees. 


Angeles, 6—3, 
Clarence Barker, 
Barker, Pasadena, 
Pasadena, and Forrest 
Monica, 6—4, 2—6, 6—2 


Cornett, 


-FOXHU NTERS WIN 


By 
correspondent 


LONDON, England—At Hurlingham | 


the redoubtable Freeboot- 


to the Foxhunters, but proved un- 


11 goals to 6: 


which the Hurlingham Club won by 6 
goals to 2 


we 


and Percy | T. R. 


The Christian Science Monitor special | 


to the task, and a fast egame. 
ended in a victory for the latter by 
There was also a match | 
between Hurlingham and the Rovers, 


At Wellington, the Staff Cotiaal was. 


‘beaten by Wellington by 7 een to 6. | 


oe ee 


—=— —— 


aa  Chitliclasts: 


Walk-Over Boot Shops | 


511 Euclid Avenue—! 140 “Euclid Avenue 
322 Superior Avenue, N. E. * 


CLEVELAND 


Men's, Boys’ and 
Youths’ Shoes 


Women's, Misses’ and 


Children’s Shoes 


“307-9 
”Euchd Ave 


AAWLINGS 
AGNEW, Aeccderd Gh 
: or yr gf os Clothing - 

LANG Furnishings and Hats 
} Our Monday Specials Afford 
Uncommon V Talues ‘Watch for them 


J. H. HEIMAN 


DIAMOND 
SPECIALIST 


VELAND, OHIO 
Special attention given to Emblem Pins ofall ‘minds | 


Immaculate Laundering 
is as essential as correct selection of 
clothes, to the carefully dressed man 

or woman. 

Electric- Sanitary Laundry Co. 

Pros 2335 Cleveland 


a 


mn 


Through to Arcade 162 345 Euclid Ava 


Los 


and Erle. 
defeated Robert Allen, | 
Santa | 


| Haase, St. 


| Eugene Swarts, 


San Francisco, and J. | and Mrs. Munroe Lewis, St. Louis, 10—8, 


Centralia, defeated 
6—0, 6—1. 

Louis, defeated 
St. Louis, 6—1, 


Mrs. H. S. Adams, 
Miss Laura May Harris, 
Miss Corinne Gould, St. 
Miss Lottie Hagemeier, 
6—4. 
MIXED DOUBLES—Third Round 
Miss Corinne Gould, St. 
Drewes, St. Louis, 
Haase, St. Louis, and Walter 
Louis, 6—1, 6—2. 
Arnstein, St. Louis, and 
St. Louis, defeated Mr. 


Margaret 


Miss Natalie 


6—3. 
Semi-Finals 


Miss Loujse Hammann, St. Louis, and 
Fred Josties, St. Louis, defeated Mrs. H. S. 
Adams,-*t. Louis, and E. A. Schwartz, 
St. Louis, 6—4, 7—S5. 


Tho(jecf] Bowmen 


Imported China 
Tea Cups 
and Saucers 


a 29 


— 
a 


Maoh 


a 


ae 


gi 


A most unusual import purchase 
enables us to offer these beauti- 
fully translucent egg shell China 
Cups and Saucers—with a choice 
of 3 dainty border decorations at 
this extremely low price. 
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EAUTIFUL. PERIOD FURNITURE 
B now on exhibition, the product of the 

best manufacturers of this country; alse 
ORIENTAL and DOMESTIC RUGS. 


Our location and business methods — 
it possibie to sell you these 


exceptionally low figures—at worthwhile’ 
savings. 


The B. Dreher’ 's Senin Co. 
PIANOS 


Pianola Players 
Vocalion Talking Machines 


| 1028-1030 Euclid Avenue, CLEVELAND: 
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| those of the harbor fortifications, are | 


tie 


IED TO JURY 


ssachusetts Superior 
ice in Fish Price 
Jalled a “I remen- 


; : , | g ) | 
| dealing in and selling goods and com- _to destroy the business of any coupon SAN JUAN TODAY | 


modities in genera! use for the purpose . 


of creating a monopoly and destroying 


the trade and business of any other | 
person then engazed in the same trade | 


and business, it is not enough for the 
jury to find that the object of the 
combination or conspiracy was the 
creation of a monopoly within said 
Commonwealth in dealing in and sel) 
ing said goods and commodities, and 
that as a result of the creation of 
such a another person or 


more of the concerns named in 

third or later counts in the indict- 
ment? If you are convinced beyond a 
reasonable doubt that there was such 
a combination, then as to those who 
combined proven beyond a reasonable 
doubt to have combined for the pur- 
pose of destroying the business and 
forming a monopoly, then you would 
he justified in returning a verdict of 
guilty, otherwise your verdict would 
be not guilty on that series of counts. 


400 YEARS OLD 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


When the last firecracker has ex- 
ploded and the bugle sounds taps on 
the evening of July 4. the people of the 
United States of America will once 
more have shown to the world how 
they feel on the occasion of their Na- 


|Plastered blue, green, yellow, white. 


brown, pink, and vermilion. Red tile 


| roofs add to this effect of color, and 


' 


numerous statues and other monu- 


ments along the route are scattered | 


with seeming abandon. Among 
most notable are likenesses of Ponce 
de Le6n and Christopher Columbus, 
the former, it is asserted, having been 
cast from cannon captured from the 


English in 1797. 


the | 
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Hotel Majestic 


“HOUSE OF GOOD WILL” 


| 
| 


| 


; el 
ortant’ Document monopoly | : 

«a | Prominent Buildings 

te | The churches of San Juan 
the Cathedral, in which the 
Ponce de Le6n is situated: the Santo 
Domingo, “severely beautiful”; the 
San José up to a few years ago a 
Dominican convent: and the Santa's 
(Ana. Among other prominent build- 
ings are the Casa Blanca, a palace on 
‘land which once belonged to Ponce de 
'Le6n's family; the Canuelo, an aban- 
| doned fort in the inner channel; the 
; executive mansion, formerly the resi- 
(dence of the Spanish Governor-Gen- 


include 
tomb of 


COPELAND TOWNSEND 
Central Park West 


at the 72nd St. Motor Gateway 


NEW YORK 


irth and last of a se- 
| from the charge to 
suit in which certain 
we were found guilty 
se prices in war 
ne a monopoly The 
ered by Judge George 
he Massachusetts Su- 
} constitutes a defini 
jracy and monopoly 

articles appeared 


Readers of this publication appreciate 


A hotel of _ DISTINCTION the home atmosphere and rehned environ- 
For guests of DISCRIMINATION 


With tarif in . MODERATION ment of the Majestic. 


Near the center of interest —comfort- 
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17 Boston fish deal- | 


f conspiring to raise 
me and 


creating a | 


that a contract looks | 


il of the competition 
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to it does not! 


invalid. Ordina-| 
jent methods of con-| 
‘and the freedom of) 


Ptween centers 
ry, such a contract 
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eneral public. 


of | 


A monopoly to the. 
The | 


S who can scl! it) 


iT connection with a 
mpete with the pur- 


t be precluded from : 
@. The value of the 


ts freely is a 
deration in dc- 
as of public policy. 
ypears that such a 
@ with the purpose 
oly in order to com- 
Ssity, to pay unrea- 
1 a commodity in 
if it would have a 
® that result, such 
be unlawful. 


ke proper contracts | 


lent of one’s own 
it and protected by 


of the Common- 
‘¢ Charge in Count | 
s avoided by a com- 
rinership or a cor-. 

as | 


rrangement is 
Ww as iH can be; if 
wwented by oppres- 


unlawful combina- 


to the law. ; 

$ to force up the 
B, as by an agree- 
rain from the mar- 
orner to the injury 
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rference with com-_ 


allowed is that 


hed by general and. 


“aint of trade in 


s for its object an) 
ence with trade by) 


0 large dealers i: 


lose Object is the 
ting down compet- | 
p prices, or of the 


7 
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“necessaries. 


at ‘e : 
Count 2 to yoru: 


3, substant jally the 
Sy are stated in 
form of languazce, 
instead of stating 


racy to be ac-) 


ns, the count states 
of the conspiracy. 
| The first object 
izing, to state it 
econd that I am 
ites to fraudulent 
ame to sell. The 
Jation of the cold 
iréet object. The 
. fraud ulent issue 
lants not entitled 
Object of the con- 
Mifth alleges that 
“ANS s dividends to 
wy in the treasury 
btained from the 
ele by people who 
mae. Now, if you 
Mants, some or a)! 
d it beyond a rea- 
bed as a part of 
“do all of those 
gstify you in con- 

find that they 

s conepiracy to 


a verdice 


Olbt that any two 
“defendants con- 
ie of these fl!ecnl 
Yerdict would he 
Now, that series 
s 1 stated hefoic, 
con spiracy. 

| Count 3 
charges that the 
bi he in business 
goods and com- 
as to wit. fresh 
Be of uniawfully 
and business of 
and persons then 
1 i felling roods 
Heeneral use, to 
f creating a mo- 
lommonwealth in 
net 

| all of these 
‘d count with en- 
mas of dealing fn 
| for the purpose 
i the trade or 
porporations and 
é; that are said 
the Boston Fieh 
Cm ‘our which are 
 Witnersecr to be 


u fo find any 
Timinal conep!r- 


®, taaking it })- 


‘ot 
-. 
Tes 


ie 


‘pay exorbitant 


of making ficti-. 


things, that would) 
in. of: 


Convinced be- | 


| 
‘corporation would be injured in his 
trade and business, or that said trade 
and business would be destroyed, but 
‘it must find that it was the intent of 
the defendants to destroy said trade 
and business as a means to the crea- 
tion of said monopoly. , 


To summarize what I have said 
about Count 1. I am leaving these 
‘issues to you and no others on this 
count. The count charges and can 
charge but one criminal conspiracy. 
If there are two criminal conspiracies, 
the defendants cannot be convicted of 
two separate criminal conspiracies, 
only one criminal conspiracy and only 
the one criminal conspiracy in which 
they are shown to have joined, and 
only the one which has for its object 
‘the object stated in the indictment that 
I have now repeated many times to you. 
Now, the question is, having that object 
in mind, whether some or all of those 
defendants are proven beyond a rea- 
‘sonable doubt-to have been guilty of 
the first illegal means, that is, by cre- 
ating a monopoly and gaining control 
‘of sufficient fresh fish catching, sell- 
ing, distributing and storing agencies 
and corporations to be able to fix ar- 
_bitrarily the price of fresh fish in Mas- 
sachusetts for the purpose of incrcas- 


uals, corporations, and the public, ex- 
cessively, exorbitantly and beyond 
what was fair and reasonable, and to 
cheat and defrand. If they are guilty 
of that that would be sufficient to 
justify a conviction. 

If not, your next inquiry would he 
whether some or all of these defend- 
ants are proven beyond a reasonable 
doubt to have been guilty of conspiring 
to accomplish the object stated in the 
indi@tment by violating the cold stor- 
aze laws in Massachusetts, to increase 
the price of fresh fish as heretofore 
stated. If so that would be sufficient 
ground for a conviction. 

If not. then you take up the next: 
3y fraudulently bidding or pretending 
to bid or pretending to sell. If that 
is sufficiently proved, so that you can 
say I am convinged beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt that alleged illegal 
means Was adopted by some or all of 
these defendants, then those defend- 
ants shown to have been guilty should 
he found guilty, otherwise they should 
be found not vuilty so far as this $s 
concerned, having in mind with refer- 
ence to every one of these the allezed 
objects stated in the indictment. 

if you find there was a fraudulent 
issue of stock to persons not entitled 
then jt is for you to say whether there 
Was a payment of dividends on 
stock held by people who were 
entitled to it, taken from the money in 
the treasury as alleged; and if so then 
that would be a ground of conviction, 
an illegal means, provided you fimd it 
WAS a means agreed to for the accom- 
plishment of the objects stated in the 
eonspiracy. All other means stated in 
the indictment are to be disregarded 
by you either because they do not suf- 
ficiently charge illegal means or be- 
they charge means not suf™m- 
ciently connected with the alleged 
conspiracy or because they are not 
eufficiently supported by the evidence. 


the 


no’ 


CAUKEG 


Evidence and Justice 


It is claimed that you can find from 
the methods of doing business by some 
of these defendants on the Fish Pier, 
that their competitors’ business was to 
be destroyed. Now, the first question 
if whether there 
combination to destroy any business; 
secondly, if there is, what defendants 
are proven to have combined to de- 
stroy the business of another; and in 
what way are the defendants, taking 
them one after another, 
with the matter if atall. And, thirdly, 
zaseuming there are some defendants 


have combined for the purpose of de- 


_stroying the business of others andjentire year of 1918. 
| business of | forming a monopoly did they combine| ceipts are apnounced as $2,151,922, j|the thoroughfares; their walls, like 


ing the price of fresh fish to individ-~ 
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GREATLY REDUCED 


— 


South May Use Third of Its 


Cotton Land This Year for 


Raising Its Own Foodstuffs | 


Skience Monitor 
News Office 


(Mhristian 
Southern 


to The 
from 


MEMPHIS, Tennessee — That the 
planter of the south has a 
Vita] in the establishment of 
a great United States merchant ma- 


Special 


its 


cotton 
interest 


rine, adequate to moving the cotton 
crop, Was emphasized by K. D. Mc- 
Kellar, United Senator from 
Tennessee, in welcoming. on behalf of 


States 


Governor Rdberts, 300 delegates from 
10 cotton-growing states who attended 
a convention here recently. 

The convention was supplementary 
held in New 
Reports from 
the New 
that 
per 


to a similar meeting 
Orleans in February. 
committees appointed at 
Orleans meeting showed 
was prospect of a 331-3 


this year. 

The Cotton Growers Association 
formulated plans for a_ permanent 
Organization to stabilize the industry, 
finance the crops and set a minimum 
“price. The convention will meet here 
again to consider organizing a 
great cotton holding and exporting 
combine, as advocated by W, P. G 
Harding, Governor. of the United 
states Federal Reserve Board. 

A summary of the progress of-the 
colton acreage project was given by 
Governor Pleasant of Louisiana. 

“It ought to be expected,” said 
Governor Pleasant, “that the south 
should continue to raise cotton at a 
loss, as she has done for a majority 
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not 
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One of the old gates, San Juan, P orto TRico 
COTTON ACREAGE [S| tion's birthday. 


Yet there is one 
municipality of loval Americans who, 
beneath the very flag which they 
revere, will tell the inquirer that their 
celebration has not 
Independence as its basis; that their 
fervor, which seems in intensity to 
eclipse that the world at large, is 
of distinctly local origin. Such a state 
of affairs did not always exist, and 
will not, probably, for another full 


of 


' 
' 
; 
| 
' 
' 


tive importance. 


| 
| 


eral, and the “Cervantes” Library. 


San, Juan is not without its suburbs, 


and its suburbs not without their rela- 
At Rio 
normal school and the Agricul- 
tural School of Porto Rico. Marina is 
noted for its: wharves and piers; 


the 


Puerta de Tierra for its market-place, 
and Santurce, on the mainland, for its | 


‘country 


| Ricans to activity in this field. 


clubs and attractive villas. 


Piedras are. 


Industries at San Juan, as elsewhere | 
on the island, are of little importance, | 
even the influx of American manufac- | 
turers having failed to stimulate Porto | 


| produce-mart of an island farm, San 
| Juan seems never destined to add her. 
“bit” to the roar of less fortunate con- | 
'tinental communities; perhaps that is | 


, one 


reason 


The | 


why her celebration of | 


_today, on the occasion of her four hun- | 


| dredth 
‘Strained quality. 


‘dressing the summer student body at | 


birthday, is of 
San Juan, 
tionist, romanticist, American, 
happy, after all, in being “just alive.” 


‘DIRECT STUDY OF 


LITERATURE URGED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern News Office 


ASHEVILLE, North Carolina — Ad- 


such unre- | 
transi- | 
‘4s | 


.the Normal and Collegiate Institute | 


‘here, Dr. C. 
the English department of the United 
the | 


the Declaration of ' 


Alphonso Smith, head of 


States Naval Academy, decried 


teaching of histories of literature in-+ 
j 


stead of literature itself. 


“As well study the lives of botanists | 


to learn about trees, the lives of great 


geographers for knowledge of geog- 


raphy, or of musicians in an effort to 


‘acquire skill in music,” said Dr. Smith. 
“Why not bring the student into direct | 


century; for to San Juan, capital and) 
principal seaport of the island of Porto) 


Rico, the day conveys a meaning com- 
mon to all America. 


The Explorer-Founder 

our hundred years ago to this day, 
according to the most reliable infor- 
mation handed down, Juan Ponce de 
Leon, explorer of tropical coasts and 
seeker after perpetual youth, removed 
from Caparra, a settlement on a small 
coral strip north of Porto Rico, to a 
point nearer the sea. The new settle- 
ment, styled, in typical Spanish fash- 


'10n, San Juan Bautista de Puerto Rico, 
became the capital of the eastern divi- 


there | 
cent | 
reduction in the south’'s cotton acreage | 


of years during the last four decades. | 


for 


Sect hoy) 


If it had not been other enter 
prises in this during 
time, the south would have been bank 
rupt. Her bank accounts have not 
been built up on. cotton. 


“We should not raise over 169.000. 


that) 


O00 bales of Potton at the ve ry most, | 


acreage should be de- 
cultivation of corn, po 
velvet beans, and 
that can be used in 
home, and in 
horses, mules, ewine 
sheep, and poultry. We ought to adopt 
a system in the south by which the 
farmer and his family and his 
erty could be sustained completely by 


and the extra 
yoted to the 
latoes, hay, 
other products 
Sustaining the 
plenty of cattle, 


many | 


sion of the 
assumed the 
bestowed on 
city itself 


latter half of the 
the municipality. 


was heavily fortified; for 


island; which, as a whole, | 
title | 
The |; 


| 


even then the hostility of the natives, 


in the West 


fest, and later the 


Indies had become mani- | 
incursions of Brit- | 


ons in the Spaniards’ possessions in| 
the New World made further streneth-. 


ening of these defenses necessary. 


Morro Castle, the main bulwark of the | 


capital, was completed about the year 
los4; Owing to its commanding posi- 
tion at the head of a promontory, 100 


feet above the level of the sea, its bat-. 


tlements were especially favored 
withstand foreign attack. 


vears after -its erection, Sir 


1O. 
Yet, eleven | 
Krancis 


Drake, at the head of a small force of | 


armed navigators, entered San 


Juan, | 


sacked the principal buildings, and re- | 


turned to Kngland with 
Spanish booty. Admiral] 
ford, Karl of Cumberland. dupNeated 
the achievement of his 
predecessor, and in 1597 went 
step farther by holding the island as 
a British tributary. It 


cargoes 


of: 
George Clif- | 


illustrious | 
one | 


was “shortly | 


afterward abandoned, however, by the | 


victors, and did not again attract Eng- 
lishmen’s attention unti] April, 
when Sir Ralph Abercrombie 
tempted futilely to 
storm. From that time until IK9S, the 
events of which are still fresh in mem 


at- 


) OY, no hostile fleet offered combat in 


raising | 


prop- | 


: 


i 


the growth of other crops than cotton. | 


land and time 
cotton, then cotton 
to that extent, and 


If he has. enough 
over to produce 
should he raised 
out of it should grow the bank 
count. In other words, we should 
raise just the maximum amount 
cotton that will compel the world 


left | 
icity stands is 2% 
» 900 


aCe | 


of | 


to | 


hasten to us to buy, and not so much | 


as will compel us jo rush out 


the world to sell.”’ 


will 
is any evidence of a definite provision has been made only | 
\for the 140 miles of line to extend | brick pavements, however, and with 


' 
' 
; 


; 
’ 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor |a unique, appearance. 
| — Figures | principal 
for the first six months of the year|donga, and 


connected | 


NEW ORLEANS.- MOBILE LINE 
The 
its 


(“hristian 
Southern 


special to Science 
from News Office 

NEW ORLEANS, Louisiana— Definite 
steps have been taken for the survey 
and construction of an interurban 
electric line to run from New Orleans 
to’ Mobile. Probably, later, the 
be extended to Pensacola, 


from the Louisiana port to Mobile. 


AUTOMOBILES INCREASE 


BOSTON, Massachusetts 


into | 
| bound. 
connecting 
Monitor | 
the 
elaborately 


line | 
but | 


| upkeep, 


the land-locked harbor of San Juan. 
. . 
A Picturesque location 

A line of fortified eliffs, 
in the background by a broken, moun- 
tainous wall, presents a 
seene from the blue 
Juan Bay. 


SCA 


reaches 


yards wide at its broadest point; 
the harbor--the finest and most spa- 
cious in Porto Rico—is almost entirely 
shut in by the islet on the one side, 
ihe mainland of Porto Rico on the 
other. This harbor is most dangerous 
io navigators in stormy weather, for 
its entrance js narrow’ and rock- 
The bridge of San Antonio, 
the islet with the main- 
protected, at either end, by 
of San Antonio and San 
the Jatter-named fortress, 

designed and requiring 
almost a century in its erection, hav- 
ing been damaged to a great extent 
in the siege of 1797. 

Within the walls of San Juan the 
streeta are narrow. With their zglazed- 


land, is 
forts 
Cristobal, 


the scrupulous care displayed in their 
the byways of the ancient 
town have a presentable, as well as 
Three of the 
streets ——Princessa, Cova- 
Puerto de Tierra-—are 


| show that the state highway commis-| lined on either side with shade trees, 
proven beyond a reasonable doubt to’) sion issued 151,245 number plates for | and widen occasionally into plazas. 
automobiles as against 142,600 for the) Massive, flat-roofed buildings, some of 


The cash. re-| brick and some of stone, rise between 


* 2 


1797. | 


“ain the island by! 


offset 7 = 


picturesque | 
of San! } 
The island upon which the 
miles in length, and | 


ee 


_——— — - oe Ce ed 


contact with the forms of literature 


instead of asking him to learn .the,; 
the lives of} | 


dates and details about 


| 
| 


those who have been the voices of lit- } 


erature?” 


Dr. Smith classified all that had been | 


or will 
He advised the students to be- 


written 
heads. 


be written under 11) 


come acquainted with a good speci- | 
men of each type,-an old and a new in| 


each class. 
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129-125 WEST43"" STREET 


Pe 


Between Fifth Ave. and Broadway 
NEW YORK 


WITHIN WALKING DISTANCE OF 
ALL THEATERS, SHOPPING 
CENTER AND CENTRAL PARE 


RATES BY THE DAY 


running water, for one 


Large room, 
lor two $3, with 


$2, with meals, $4.50. 
meals, $8. 

Room with private bath for one, 
$2.50 to $3; with meals, $5 to $5.50; 
for two, $4 to $6; with meals, $9 to $11. 


Parlor bedroom with bath for two, 
$5 to 67; with meals, $10 to $12. Larger 
suites at proportionate rates, . 


SPECIAL RATES BY THE WEEK 


T. ELLIOTT TOLSON, Pres. 
CHAS. E. McGINN, Mer. 


Write for free 
Guide of Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls 
Flotel 


that is so 
located for 


the compliments of the 
Ruffalo hotel 
and conveniently 
Modern, fireproof. 


Sent with 
lenox. the 
measantly 
motorists. 


North Street at Delaware 
UFFALO, N. Y. 
European plan. Every 
room an outside room 
$2.00 e On Empire 
Tours. toad guide free. 


C. A. MINER, 
Managing 
Director 
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Huestis House 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Broadway adjoining Congress Park 
Rooms with running water and bath 
American and European 


W. B. HUESTIS, Manager 


oo 


The Edison 
SCHENECTADY, ~. ¥, 


American Plan — Large Sample Rooms 


—_———— 


Opposite New York Central Depot 
EDWIN CLUTE, Proprietor 
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Greyloch Hall 
Far Rockaway, L. I. 


Delightfully located on Jamaica Rar. Near 
ocean. Ideal family home. Exceptionally pleas. 
ant and cool. Excellent cuisine. Terms moderate. 


ennis, Boating and Bathing 
Tel. 93 and 1966 Far Rockaway 


MRS, RICHARD MOTT, Manager 
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4 Formerly of Parker House, Boston, 


(Syeatge 


near Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 


ate 


and Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York. 


Grand Foyer—Street Floor 


social activities. 


Room and Bath, $2 
Parlor. Bedr 


OCATED in the center of New York's business and 


operation, yet famous for its home-like quiet and comfort. 


1000 ROOMS—EACH WITH BATH 


Metropolitan in appointment and 


and up; two persons, $3 and up. 
oom and Bath, $5 and up. 


PLAZA 
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NEW YORK 


Faces beautiful 


Park. 


and Outdoor Terrace,cooler | 
by ten degrees, are refresh- | 


ing spots for luncheon or 
dinner. 


Afternoon, dinner, 


Central | 


lis Summer Garden | 


j 
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HOOT E 
COMMORONT | 

GLOW SWF eA) 
VICE PRES'IOENT | 
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and supper dances. | 


World - famous 
=\\. _—sserrvice. 
wi*!\ best shops and the- 


~S 
re. alres. 


FRED STERRY 
. Managing 
Director 


Hotel Irving 


26 Gramercy Park South 
Facirg Gramercy Park, N. Y. 


In one of the quietest, coolest and best 
residential sections of New York, offers 
special Summer rates on a few apartments. 

PARLOR, BEDROOM & BATH 


(With meals for 1) $35 wkly. 
(With meals for 2) $45 wkly. 


Also rates on European plan 

This locality is unexcelled 
for ‘the Spring and Summer 
months. Gramercy Park is the 
only private park in New York, 
and our guests have access to it. 
illustrated booklet. 


Be 


atte ~ ms Write for 


Under KNOTT Management 


The Clendening 


200 W. 103d St., New York 


Short block from 
Broadway Subway 
Station. A Hotel of 
Quality and Refine- 
ment. 


Single room, use of bath Be >, Davy 
Parlor, Bedroom, Bath, for two $; $1 | 
Parlor, two Bedrooms and Bath $5 $6 | 
These rooms at,attractive summer rates, | 

with Breakfast included. 


Phone Academy 3510. 
Write for Booklet A and Map of N. Y. City. 


HOTEL EARLE]|| 


. DAVID H. KNOTT | 
Washington Square, N. W., New York ||| 


center of Greenwich 
Washington Square. 


Situated in the very 
Village, overlooking 
(Fifth Avenue at Sth Street.) 

Terminus of Fifth Avenue Busses 


The Hotel Earle, in keeping with its sur- 
roundings. offers to its old and new friends 
and neighbors, hospitality at friendly prices: 
For example--A room with bath for two per- 
sons $35.00 a week, including meals. Those 
planning shorter visits accommodated also. 
Descriptive circular sent free. 


MRS. H. W. MEYER, Manager. 


Ghe Sorraine 


5TH AVE. AND 45TH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


An Exclusive Hotel 


SUITES AND ROOMS RENTED 
PERMANENTLY 
OR TRANSIENTLY 


furnished or, unfurnished 


——— | 


| 


She Goues | 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK | 
South Warren and Harrison Streets 


Make this your hotel when you come to 
Syracuse—you'll enjoy it. Rooms without 


bath $1.50. With bath $2.00 and up. 
E. L. BRIDGES, a 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. — 
THE ONONDAGA 
500 Rooms 
Automobile Club 


| JoHN McE.. Bowman 


Close to 


HOTEL 
MANHATTAN 

AND | 
Manicon Ave | & 
PAUL RODTN 


ih 
t 


| Fr mM = 
ee ate eee Pere 


or 


COMMODORE 
MApetSrinG SquaRe” NEW YORK 


GET OFF THE TRAIN AND 
TURN TO THE LEFT 


This new and great’ hotel -has met with instant 
success. Appeals to the individual who expects 
in New York the best service in the world. 


Geo. W. Sweeney 
Vice Presa. and Gen. Mor. 


Park Avenue Hotel 


Park Avenue (4th) 32d and 33d Streets 
Subway Station at the Doer 
NEW YORK 


Single Rooms $1.75 per day upwards 


President 


Ad vantages 


Close to amusement and shoppi 
lo s! ing center. 
Unique dining loggia er a 
Fa lg Sz overlooking sunken 
Urchestral music of hi 
al sic” ghest order. 
GEORGE C. BROWN, Proprietor. 


Other hotels tn New York 
management: HARGRAVE 
Columbus Ave. (} “tare 
MARTHA WASHINGTON. 29 East 20th Sr 
(for women}. Booklets sent free by appl . 
ing to any of the ahove hotels. . 


under same 
72nd St.  - 
to Central Park:: 


A tenes ae ” 


~~. . 7 * ». 
WOVEN WRRA WARD ERR OOS 


Hotel Marion 
LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 


76 Miles from Albany—Directly on the Lake 
Front. also State Road f Lake G illage 
to Bolton Landing. ag — 


Capacity. 300 Guests—White Service 
With or Without Private Baths 
Open June to October— Adjoining New Coun 
and Yacht Club—Fireproof Garage—Booklet Free 
JOSEPH H. MARVEL 
SSS SRR EE eT SENSE 


Hotel Albemarle. 


S4th Street at Broadway, NEW YORE 

In tbe center of the theatre. autowobiie and 
eC section. 
room geai-private Beth, 3.80, dow 
. » va ° . . ble 
Single room, private bath, $2. - 
Double room (for 2 persons). with private 
+ ($3 
Sitting reem, ——, $4. 


Roof Garden Restaurant 


, = *, a? > 


a. 3. ae 


re Special Rates 
| CHAS. P. ZAZZALI 
* . gh 


> i 
3 
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HOTELS, RESTAURANTS. AND RESORTS 


- ee AR Et, nn te 


ee ee we 


ee oe 


_NEW ENGLAND ___ a NEW ENGLAND i CENTRAL 


Oh he Me ee le Mem Men in hn ihn Me. main in LOGO GAAP 


at Ny Ve Ov. Taw” de | | Aldin ra | —- ' . | : ) AG = ae E ; 
rae tal * a a" Ad : WZ =  GQUVUER® _ Saver | Wide At Firs | ip iat & 
Avenue, ek . fea Bais — BULLETIN : Hl A otel 


Columbus Sa. * , Sp | "i =: is - ra ae | NJ Cc KH e N D O N, MASS. = oom 4) : i WNinete-nth Streets aai : . tt wn" ~t ¢ “s ' 
‘ MASS. ew = g . , i; A Yy ivhes* Class Am ) vam a “tom #130 | | Se CT. 4 "a 
Day 10s sci Vy : Qe ore Hote 
RATES: Wi ite , h | 


» Connecting Rathroom -- Cor. Snites, 2 Sleeping Rooms, Parlor. ' Yb i): The management firmly believes m making tts | = | | , 
« 00 and $2.00 per day. Bathroom, priv. ball--For 4 persons. YY Vi, Yo eusels 00 205 and so comfortable that they will : 4 , ; Sb aS NOR IS HIS most unique and attractive new hotel! is located @ 


Connecting Bathroom — $4.00 per das “1 x ss) _ - . . 
a 2.00 and £3. 00 per day. Cor. Suites, & Sleeping Rooms, 2 Parlors, i 4 wish to come again. r - - = Se we Se am | one of the choicest sections of beautiful ik vanston, far 


; Parlora, Tw ’ Bathr hall—For 6 per.. - - =e — , J 
. Two Parlors wo Bathrooms, priv. te A? bs from the noise and dirt of ( hicago s streets and but two 


ae bet day. "@ wer day. One will | ed of dial welcome. ade- . 
ne w ye assured of a cordia . aa ; , 
a que blecks from Lake Michigan's sandy beach, and yet only 20 


s and descriptive booklet on application. | quate d teous service, comfortable and at- : D. te | ' | : 
oenre P PP canis wiaiiin: aiee ellent food in good variety, plenty od ount Pocono: = -f minutes from Chicago's loop.on the C. & N. W. Ry., or 35 


nt Restaurant; Moderate Prices; Ladies’ Orchestra ! q | : : 
Theatres, ! . of amusement and the personal attention of the man- Mount Pleasant } ouse’s minutes on the Elevated L.xpress. Rooms are furnished in 


 ¢e iraliy located, is within a short distance of all Churches, 
istrict, Cars pass The Savoy for all KR. R. Stations and Steamboat agement to every want and need. | i offers exquisite taste and its beautiful lobby. ladies parlors, bal) room. and 
a GéO. F. KIMBALL, ‘Treas. and Mgr. 7 e mite rr QONPUCL2. 4} | rma 
ie Js Rea : . © Ort & ¢ ia dining room are all on the main floor. Club breakfasts, club luncheons 
— Liquor has never been sold in the [Tavern there iy ; 

: table dhote dinners and a la carte service at moderate rates. 


= SE ee eet aden Se Tomes ems | | NOW OPEN ohn UROPEAN 
shinee, ‘tervaee oF tates. | ee Dancing :> | FIREPROOF EUROPEAN 
| | Chicago Ave. and Davis St., Evanston [lh nois. 


H | H C. Ek. KIMBALL, Manacer c 7 All Outdoor Sports. weg ' de 
ote emenway / fae a toaoraplig + sey | H.R. PRICE, Mer. : Phone Evanston 6400 


Aue Map and Rates. ne 


BOSTON, MASS. — wy NY TONS) weet Leach i= 
Overlooking the beautiful Fenway Park PET wy] : ie > = ice Washington Hotel 


PL PL BBP LA PLL AR AR LOLA ALLA hh hh PPL , ad PPA PPL LD BOL LF 


in GOwa nator 


A. modern hotel with the harmonious Ag es: 7 ATLANTIC CITY, N. f. 


atmosphere of a private home. To w7 ; a | | Kingshighway and Washington Boul., 
ladies traveling alone courteous pro- | >> Las io NAIR bE bale | | 
| | ST. LOUIS, MO. 


t ed. : ; 
endian 9 | ON THE Goranctrel TT) ae 
wo peregns, 99.50 a day, “The Home of Perfect Comfort’ | convfort with an ¢ | 
' . z | tofd t a | Pad) 
No rooms without bath. 9 Penang aia | , EVER y W HE a 


me vacate le Manager. 


S2MERICAN PLAN, 


sex kj s B t if | | LITERATURE pot ERS RO eo | . European. Fireproof. Th Vi 
| | SE iy Near five churches. 
rOO ine’s eau ] u | , , | ive To Sith $1.50 per day and up. e IT91 nia 
Beaconsfield | 2 as zy Wiltshire _ | BEN G. VEITH., Proprietor oon Ohio, North West Corner gin 
i ptt» - lerate Pric ' Th M tt Chicago 

Open the year round for permanent and transient business | gust apa aan rece’ meagan tae e arqd uette EUROPEAN FIREPROOF 

=. 2 Past a He meets trains. Open ST. LOUIS, = Chicago's premier resident and tran- 
D. W..KINSLEY, Manager, Brookline, Mass. | vy. <9 9 etl et) | al! vear. Cap. 350. | A Rebucd Head fee Your Metcc sient hotel, located in the Lake Shore 


SAMUEL rs LELIS ; 
Owner and Prop. | end Sister. Drive district, ten minutes’ walk to shops 
and theaters. 


European Plan, $1.50 to $5.00 Rates $1.50 and upward, 
Mr. Giancy, President, : | 


Be Beet Boston Ili | Baer 4} < | HOTEI. SEVERIN [| The Gladstone 
4 || VISIT NEW ENGLAND i hadiieiine oo “WASHINGTON. D.C. INDIANAPOLIS ; 6200 Kenwood Avenue 


NT to ‘all the best ————— 
3 Frank P. Fenwick, ra YOUR HOTELS | Chicago's Favomnte South Side resi- 


Equi to serve | Become acquaint ow + | FE] 
a, P Besusitully | historical “a ane fi hl O | Owner aod Manager d 

: Q nterest., A. BENNETT GATES, Pres. | ent and transient ower eee the same 
ee Be i aan ck TAPES A || management as THE VIRGINIA. 


. ae 
ly a joy. A Cur |}: Radiate from Boston. Make BOSTON, opi ‘ i COPLEY « 
yf , a ‘ tside the limits of the city an vet 
“ies % Hotel Vendome your head- col : I few einetes te the shopping district it THE WALDORF | HOT FE | 7 N [ [AMI Rates $1.00 and upward, 

yr ra reasonab!e price. quarters. Delightfully situ- theatres, etc., by the subway ry uins, Be ‘at- | Pp | A VAN DAYTON aie! 
a : > : ' . ae the residential section of the beauti i ree 
bath 3.00 a day ea dae « benmagecdlmoe & gr a “Back restd ‘overlooking the, Perk fae" i} New York Ave.. — one-half square of Wi Rei Sire URS onion: 
Ais hy SKRIV access e to Charlies River. (ool and comfortable ac- i f 

"upward c ON era Meets fate Eeaeteoations by Sey ae whee at otneecere 11) HO’*TE L ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. HOTEL LINCOLN 
rit *. Y Py) ‘ ‘ . rates. y y Ts . 0 ~lik . 0 i 

rit bath 1.00 a day Avenue at Dartmouth Street. HERBERT G. SUMMERS. Mer. ESTABLISHED :911 Ameri 4 Bon ewe wae Wesiitieten end Uitseis Bini BE 
a “ON IDEAL TOUR.” Also operating the | and up per week INDIANAPOLIS, IND. f ¢ 

a H tel W. W. BAILEY, PROP. hfs Hotel Muchlehasl 
ote 250 Outside pee ee Room With Bath | 3333 BALTIMORE AVE C TWELFTH SF. 
oe- : 


American and Furopean Plan » Cliff lotel « HI COPLEY SQUARE and Circulating -Water 


i. during Summer Months. | LT - 
he Send for illustrate: BOSTON, MASS.U.S.A, : _ gon say «BE 

} e Service end for illustrated booklet and COTTAGES Q | $2.00 ae safal Wehinn temas Lunch Shop ae: Kansas City. Mo. 

U 


C. H. GREENLEAF COMPANY. North Scituate Beach, Mass TARIFF Windermere SERVICE — CO RTESY — EFFICIENCY | | QD ti 12 ty- -~Service-Liegance 


Telephone Brookline 1370. 


——— —s — —— 
—— ~——a —— See 


Ee 


34 


sine —_—=> ed 
RIS rit etes: ae ae =~ 5 


a. EVERETT B. RICH, Mgr. Director. ij Stazle R Kons 
* , endl On the Ocean Front | ng le Room | ‘ : | WM. R. SECKER, General Manager © ie Opened tn May 1915 


Also PROFILE HOUSE, WHITE MTs. 25 miles from Boston 


3 ARs | peg ora . Ba} | wl ont- 
& per day and ee Allantic City, N. J. Hotel Charlevoix’ Consplote agen cetinaema oo 


, Director | 4 
= aa = upwards te v 
| Street at Cop- || eee = ee . ee ae Under New Management Unique im the Courtesy of its Service 
ible Roon ~ 5 ’ Rate f > 
rom’200 


—_— B 00 . with — | SS South Caralina Ave. and Beach PRs ae ad Bee. Whiten 
— on Sch | Goward. aaa en 3d door from Boardwalk solutely fF ireproc a vada, oon Ot apices aareee ate 
H ; S Cac ae — ot ae Il. M. STONE. Rate $1.50 up with bath iS ee © Jenene oe 
) ta tifa ‘3B OR ie ——-----— | (GRINNELD SEAL TY on @ AE eas R eae 
ilevu e Otel Somerset announces that it is ane ee INNELL REALTY CO. Prop [RU a7 eee 
BOSTON, MASS. 0 tro oP ee) ae Corn. NEW CLARION : 
Street pen to guests Irom Se Montesa deamas tale Deottueth | WESTERN 
ister ; entucky Avenue an oardwa 
Btate Heuse Alwavs Open. Homelhke, Rehned and |) ~~~~~-~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~ nee 


..: ie Ay June I st to Sept. | st | Comfortable. Excellent Cuisine. Garage 


oH hed. Booklet and 1 iled. | 
joining the famous For terms and information N W b L caspase Ownership Management . N ORTO NIA HO TE L, 1ITH STREET 
iit e W d U mM e S. K. BONIFACE, Prop. 1 Of Washington 


bttess tte 


Address PORTLAND, OR EGON 


Fenway Park | | MRS. ALTHEA H. ANDREW. 


: | | 1440 Beacon Bt., Brookline, Mass. HOTEL and COTTAGES B ] weetpameeereee sane neater er» —_————S 
European Pine: 300) rooms | = Teferson. N. EL. é & he eC levue Central Location. Main- srg : Quiet, Conkesaibil A 


with bath and en-suites. | ins high standard of oan SS} Man Seg 
IN THE H ae DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA, | ne se vals ae hotel specially adapted 
— | , EART OF THE | service throughout. SS, to ladies traveling al 
eine. Tennis. Croqgnvet. The Hotel] ; .. I d t | Ot ' (‘entraily ors aoe sg a from sta- n . d E f. AU A & atone. 
17—$25. Booklet. especia y adaplt- | De Mem de ; ’ IATTy . tion and from beautiful Delaware nae merican an uro- \ ’ Special t by th 
-_ : PRs 1 2. -— oF , \ . 'Neur boating and bathing beach, iolf, TG F pe rates y e 
0 HARPSWELL. MAINE ed for receptions, weddin gs, “ | HITE MOUN AINS ‘Teonis, Canoeing, and all outdoor seneee | one Plans - OC tee week. ' 


P hooklet — : = : - ae ee . cceaemaaraaaantnetatins 


a dances | : | ! : 7 . ‘te are Seud for | 
Ss HOUSE and all public functions. The Hotel of Distinction Golf, Tennis. T ramping, HARVEY W. BLAIR, Proprietor. mis ' Ss Bix! _— 7 a 


ad te A. S.‘'HOGUE : ra G. O. MADISON 
4 . FRA Block Island, Rhode Island. Rid d 2 ' ; 
eee VINEYARD | i eggeiemen | C. G BALL, Proprietor en ee WASHINGTON, | Prop. Mgr. , 


“A M ; Daily Concerts. 
| 


CA FES . OPEN FROM JUNE 28 TO OCTOBER Burlin ton Hotel | — eras 
CAPES 4 Y ACACEA | = 


man- SNE GR Oy MOD ET POOL L LO LL LPP DPS For booklet address hotel or 
og ATTENTION TouRISTS 


° 0 | ‘ the best. 8 West 40th St.. New York Vermont Ave. at Thomas Circle 


the early vacationist. : . : hile j 
vaca | Tour New England CAN N +o N. Y. Stock Exchange Office of American and F.uropean Plans Colorado Springs’ Newest Hotel | While in Portland, Oregon 
(; ae. 8 


| Wherever your interest lies, either N. L. CARPENTER & CO 222 Rooms with Bath, $2.00 and up VISIT 
Wen e is maguiScons seems revolutionary 
ore, mammo war industries of 1918, » ‘HOROUGHLY MODERN. EUROPEAN PLAN. 
| ‘| or just a good vacation with motoring (Incorporated ) Frank F. Shute. John J. Hennessy, V MIEXCELLENT CAFE. MODERATE PRICES. Government Cam Hotel 
f th Steshires over nee roads in the delightful (owner Munager "| HOTEL BEL EDERE ) OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
blll e | climate, NEW ENGLAND will please Known all over the world Southerly base of Mt Hood 
Colorado Springs bas an unexcelled all year | Elevation 4000 ft, 


: you. Wayside inns, modern cit tel , : STON, MASS. 
utifully Situated and great resorts offer every ee of bSe- 288 rte ge yh Meer : Charles at Chase Street clifiate. with a preponderance of bright sunnoy | 


epeen PiAR =| Send for free lllesteated road a BALTIMORE, MD. days im winter, : ) Home of the 
a | . - strate Froac map '8 . ed Dining Room Fireproof, Elegant, Refined European Cuisine and Motoring, Golf and other outdoor sports are | . 

A. H. pRUNELLE. at colors et A Well at Wf : Ge she, en . Service Francais enjoyed all the year. | Huckleberry Pie 
| New I_ngland Tours for Ladies an rentiem SOUTH NATICK MASS Pore Artestan Water throughout from our well, JI W. ATKINSON, Managing Director. 
ublished by th . 7 : 1000 feet deep. Direct car lines and taxicabs ove ?; 
D . 7 . | amous for our l_obsters and Sea oods, “ to and from all railway and steamship depots. 
| Catering ut all times and always to the J. T. HARRAH, Pres. GEO. F. STEAN, Mar. 


’ r e é 
York | New England Hote] Association also Steaks, — and remaee Noted for ifs individuality and homelike | comfort of giiests. HOTEI COMMERCIAL Daily Auto Stages ! eave 


FACING ON ACACIA PARK 


a 


a 2 PRIDEMORE, p 
P. O. Address Zig ‘ne Gee 


comprising over two hundred of the rn 145 2nd St., Portland, 8 A. M 


| best hotels and resorts. appotniments | 
PAO ‘ Yakima, Washington | Ph M 
| |  _ ‘WILLIAM M. KIMBALL, Secretary. CANN S Od 1) Beautiful Motor Trive in The Carrollton 7 i g | | ones Main 17 ah East 135 


Draper Hotel, Northampton, Mans, ) al] ibeiciiane | Operated for the comfort and convenience cl --—- 
: ; . oe ruests. G ‘rvice w i - 

S | { () | lelephone Natick S610 MISS HARRIS \igr Point Pleasant, N. pa mt Be AE rene ned ood service where real hos “SINCERE SERVICE” 

Conveniently Incated on East Yakima Ave. 


a yy TheOCEANSIDE |< | coumaycen FACING THE ocean [mae sara ta Herald Hotel 


Se ee ae 


1024 BOYLSTON ST,, near | Now open Exclusive. Informal. Orchestra. 
MARBLEHEAD NECK, MASS. , " . ape Golf. Tennis. Bathing. ‘rom 6 a. m. to 2 a. m. 


for those who 2s ia ath 
Twelfth Be -—N Dainty luncheon and Ices Ea nonr M. CROUCH POPULAR PRICES 
dn — ia Open , like refined surroundings. I- ren h es |’ «FPormerty of the Leighton, now discontinued) MUSIC During LUNCH and DINNER Hours San F rancisco 


Sse Sa EDDY AT JONES STREET 


1 , A superb cool location directly on the pastries and delicatessen. . * eel i | 
N feet FIFTH Bathing, tennis. Booklets ° . N i W 0 R LEA N S CENTRAL | Rates very moderate. Free garage 


ocean. 
Home cooking. 


A. H. & E. LANE, Props. IF TASTY FOOD “THE PARIS OF AMERICA i . Hotel Stewart JAMES GARTLAND. 
: ; : : AMES GAR ASD, anager. 


IN A QUIFT AND BFAUTIFUL ATMOS- CMICAGY 


T : | 2a PHERE APPEALS TO YOU wHyY NOT TRY | SAN FRANCISCO 
; : low min | HOTEL WORTHY || ¢ eee ak teenit” The St. Charles) | Great Northern Hotel non eee ah et ae len ere Ae Gee erat Hoa 


fb y 
tion, and 


you get Springfield Mass. y. Le ioe | , .% Ss “ 4% GH Chopeste Postofhce-F ederal Building midst of theater. cafe and retail store dis- “CHANCELLOR Ho | El 


: y/ Z 
my Es ‘G%GG4i% GZ o . tricts Humelike comfort ratber thao wun- 
oY wy) bd wut Bai Vl Wy te ws ' seoggee' = wa Sa slated SSS0LUTELY necessary expensive luxury. Motor Rus UNION SQUARE CITY’S CENTER 
Vos WW. 4 T requiretmen regulates } FIREPROOF meets ull trains and steamers SAN FRANCISCO 


“He profits most who serves best” ea Vs 3 establishment 600 R Rn kf ie a“ < A gg ah All $l nit rooms with ' bath 
= 7 A Beha GUL 4M. LYR ‘ ‘Rk & CO. LI | ar oom reakfast 60c, Lunch 60c, Dinner $1.00 ; private 

“A dining plece unusual American Dishes OM | ALFAED AMI ute: Prope. | See f 150 Sundays: Breakfasts 750. Dinner $1.25 _ $2 single, $2.50 double Splendid Meals 
241-243 bHiuntington Avenue, Boston | ; $ and Up 7 ~ ge por alere at or office. THUS. Leo Lebeabaum, "Manager : 


CUOK ON our spec representatives. 


ah: ton Near Massachusetts Avenue | em . i i Management of 
var . ‘ , , rar - . “ ' - a aaa el 20UN C O'NRIL 
Vashing PHE CANAAN INN | LUNCHEON DE LUXE 30c _ EASTERN | FRET CA te sen te ame || Now B H + eae 
* 1 ten AMAA MH counter inn, | A Le Carte All Day and Evening (| SiG fata, ew | New Rosegrove Hotel HOTEL SO 
New York City thoroughly up to date hn _Ropolutments and Refined Music Every Evening | a \') . Men? 2 * 5 ye ng TP egal | 832 So. Flower St... Los Angeles M F RTON 
charmingly, tureieeee: ott + ge > li ppante Prompt, Efficient and Courteous Service ' NELW ON ’ af Aute Tourists A quiet hotel with home comforts. One of the 440 Geary Street 


© ' beauties, good boating and 
or Hampshire's seenl % : 
1 W omen hething readily accerssibie Pine _ [room =" MON lee Y NS a acid Milioem. tn oni | neatest cleanest, most moderately priced hotels 20 Booms. Quiet and refined. Center of 
best of table and heds and 4 genuinely home far mo r eo! entrance. _ tn the West. 120 rooms of solid comfort; steam “S*2'er and shopping distrtet. 
PROM like atmoaphere. Klevation 08) feet, every a ' | ' Rooms $1 00 per day and up. * 
? our 50D spot- night's sleep under blankets No extra charge 
a tooms you may for breskfast io reom., Folder and rates on .) Fas* 


_— one at $1.50 per td het exe ellent Artistic ' ne NOW OPEN | —_— ~~ ——--— 
i I? n 
cue 


_ up; $1.00 HOTEL ASPINWALL soa or pp earectly am, the Ones M leis S R a = — 

j. aaa M ga ah . é | (ine pt pe Pig rem ge oh hg Anthony Hotel ae round. prings 1600 7 [N ‘OR. Al N re L. ODGE 
ee et Cafe Minerva |) |} sic mises nis __- FT, WAYNE, IND. ar les Fe camel: rig Foetal te. || eles toner tate begin 
St SO cents and High and Caol in the Berkshues ‘ | ‘ice psd aa | 300 eS eee | | ing tinental Divide. Log 
sf sgn gees Oey eo a fl Prenlspoth telepbones 855. Four door Two matie auily. Pontobet neat 


cents. ' 
NOW OPEN. ovation 14) feet. wo riet | a. 
M. ©. DEMETER, Prepetoter | North Asbury Park N_J | James F. Keenan, Manager | Address MOUNTAIN SPRINGS RANCH. || “ gt pba ye 
| La Verne, California. . ! ) 


al. INFORMATION | HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers | (operating aleo SAVOY CARE 
oa | Winter Resort Princess Motel, — : | 


Se 
a 


j teen ne etn 


—— 


Jackson Meulevard, Dearborn and | heated; thoroughiy modern: close to theatres. 

z TE. L, : ; Rooms with privat I 

(r- —— 10 uincy streets. CHICAGO _. | cafes. and ceyots. We believe your stay at our! Special sdgrer satan. — ee 
! 


hotel will be a tborougbly enjoyable one. cg Management W. B. KELLOGG 


Housekeeping bungalows. every comfort. houses, molern equipment. baths. pure soring 


U.S.A., FRIDAY, JULY f, 1919 
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PROVIDENCE, R. - 
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SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, 


CLASSIFIED 


PORTLAND, MAINE HARTFORD, CONN. 
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MEN LIKE OUR 


THE CHRISTIAN 


| Kirkwood, Missouri. Mr. Brown spent 
more than thirty years in bringing | 
| together rare and valuable plants, and 
his collection came to be recognized 
throughout the world as one of the 
‘finest in existence. 

During the summer months the 
water garden has been especially 
‘attractive, the pools containing both 
day and night-blooming aquatics. The 
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HELP WANTE D—WOMEN 


Millinery Workers 
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| Science Monitor | 
muri Many impor- 
nm noted by visi- 


a 


i Botanical Garden, 


“~ season and they 


ave done much to 
ral appearance of | 


ation. Most impor- 


’ oN 


ihe reconstruction 
yoeen the main gate 
th an incidental 

water gardens 


er the form of per- 


TRIMMERS, 


—_— — 


MAKERS, 


PREP ARERS, 
COPY ISTS. 


NOW TO JOIN OUR 
PERMANENT 


| Rose Garden has been mentioned. The | 
| formal garden is given over to bulbs | 
and pansies in the spring, these | 
plants being replaced by bedding or | 
isropica) foliage plants later on. | 

What is called the North American | 
tract is a large area devoted to trees 
and shrubs indigenous to North 


i iterkca and hardy in St. Louis. The | 
plants are grouped in families, so that , 


/ 


COME 


Smooth glistening 


Silk Crowned 


Knox Sailors! 
finished 


blacks— 


with leghorn straw brims—straight | 


_shapes— 
,mediate and early Fall wear. 


and continental | 
suitable for im- | 


mushroom 
especially 


sailors, 


MEN’S SHOP 


It’s so convenient — right at the 
north entrance. It has just what 
the average man likes—nice wear- 
ables at reasonable prices. The men 
of Hartford are finding out that 
they save quite a good deal by 
buying here. 


A FOX SCARF 


FOR PRESENT WEAR 


$25 


Charm and a flattering finish 
to one’s costume are added, 
well as adequate protection 
against cool breezes while driv- 
ing, with one of these smart new 
fox scarfs. 


ee wenited they can easily be studied by those | ORGANIZATION. | 
i digrm i interested in botany. Near by is the | | 


area, including —- 
a arboretum. a natural woodland con- M 

= ost Pere ees working condi- | 
j mens of Mag- ‘taining many native | = 


4 trees. Finally 
A hedge of bar- there is the tract known as the Knolls, ‘tions; daylight workrooms ; excellent 
the main gate tO) nich contains a varied collection of | ventilation ; lunchroom in building. | 


also been planted. ‘trees, shrubs and herbaceous peren- | Hours, 8:30 to 5:30. 
meeeeecrate the | nials, and is adorned by pools filled | 


over California! y i+)’ water hyacinths, poppies, and | BONU S GIVEN IN ADDITION 


Secure a Delicious, Tasty Luncheon 
or a Hearty Dinner in the Quiet, 
Cozy and Always Cool Eastman) 
Restaurant 


EASTMAN BROS. 
& BANCROFT 


HF 


pe | 


f { ruiowsky 
Irn 


genius 


age-Allen & Co. 


“The House of Service 


in piar cr pian = 


possible! 

As a matter of fact the 
isnt a plaver piano 
A 


Am pico 
but 


mueh 


it all 
THIRD FLOOR ; 
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new invention 


used almost, 
around St. Louis. 
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Berne garden has 
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‘horns, which will 
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se hawthorns pro- 
of handsome 


also been done to. 
mic Garden. This 
become extremely 
* ng what can be 
isfactorily in the 
Perhaps this 

s the most unique 


ires which the) 


ins. Certainly 
t popular with the 
$ who pass through | 


It covers an. 


f about two acres. 
are beds of farm 
, forage plants 
ss. The north 
_ terraces, which 
k-yard garden 
tie ous sorts, and 
4 _ walk is lined 
ined fruits, re- 
x nods followed 
Although much 
s garden is given 
nts, the whole 
‘ u l by a cut flower 
ly surrounds it. 
‘Brown in the sec- 
| experiments are 
t, for they include 
an corn, Teosinte, 
sh, and peanuts. 
idered the earliest 
n, its ears being 
yen to nine days. 
n which has been 
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» have perfected a 
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ie Garden is of 


| water lilies. 


‘IDAHO CHANGES 
ELECTION LAW 


o- we ee + 


| New Statute Is a Combination 
of the Direct Primary and the 
Convention Systems 


} 


| 
| Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 
BOISE. Idaho—After a trial of 10}! 
vears of the direct primary law, Idaho | 
has abandoned it in the election of 
state and congressional officials. The | 
law recently enacted is a combination | 
| of the direct primary and the con-| 
| vention systems. It seeks to strengthen 
‘the party system and to remove the 
'tendency to erase party lines which 
‘was characteristic of the direct 
primary. 
The direct primary law was enacted | 
as a protest against the convention 
system, with its manipulations, but as 
the direct primary was put into prac- 
tice it was found to have defects of its) 
| own. It was also found 
men were often defeated in the pri-' 
'mary by voters of the opposite party | 
entering the primary for that especial | 
purpose, so that it was commonly | 
urged that the political parties were 
deprived of the privilege of naming, 
their own candidates. At the last: 
election, the Farmers Non-Partisan | 
‘League had been organized. The! 
Non-Partisans claimed no _ political | 
affiliation, but decided upon running | 
their candidates on the Democratic | 
ticket. The result was that they, 
outvoted the 
at the primaries, and the De mocrats | 
were left with a ticket with state offi- 
cers all Non-Partisans and headed by | 
a Republican who resigned a position ; 


Non-Partisan nomination. | 

Under the new law the party pri- | 
maries are held in separate voting | 
places, and the judges and clerks of | 
election are named by the political 
parties. 
tion also have the authority to decide 
as to contested voters on the ground} 
of not being members of their polit- | 
ical party. | 

The direct primary system is re-| 
tained in the nomination of county of- 2 
ficials and members of the Legisla-. 
ture, but these, in order to have their. 
names placed on the ticket, 


must | 
| either be vouched for as members of | 
‘the party in which they seek election , 
the county chairman, by the. 
‘county committee, or by the signa-| 
tures of five members of their party,, 


that strong! , 


simon-pure Democrais; ~ 


in the Republican Party to accept the: - 


The judges and clerks of elec- | 


TO REGULAR EARNINGS 


_—- 


D. B. FISK & CO., 
225 N. WABASH AVE., 
CHICAGO | 


DEBESIRED—Capable, working ‘bpasekbener of 
refinement for kindly family of two. Medium 
sized modern bungalow. Refs. exchanged. Addr. 
MRS. FREDERIC A. WILIAOX, Pocasset, Mass. 


HELP WANTED—MEN 


LP Lm Lamm 


oe ~~ 


CASHIER ‘and bookkeeper wanted for a large 
insurance broker's office. Only those with full 1 
knowledge of the business need apply. K_ 28, 
Monitor. 21 E. 40th St., New York City. _ 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Shattuck & Jones 


INCORPORATED : 


FISH 


Telephone 1437 Richmond 


128 Faneuil Hall Market 
BOSTON 


——— rr —— 


Isaac LockeCo 


97, 99 and 101 Faneuil Hall Market | ~ 


Fruits, Vegetables and | 
Hothouse Products 


_ Special Attention Given Family Orders 
Established 1837 
ag 


Fletcher Co. 


Meats of All Kinds 


66, 68, 70 and 72 Fanenil Hall Market 
BOSTON 


WALL PAPERS 


Of Tatest Styles and Highest Quality. 
Novelty designs a feature; reprints of 
grade paper at low cost. See them. 


AUGUSTUS THURGOOD 
_ 88-40 CORNHILL. BOSTON 


C. A. BONELLI €& CO, 
270 Massachusetts Avenue 
_Try « our $2.00 Silk _Hose—-Equal to apy 


LOWELL, MASS. 


PO LOL LL hla 


ae 
' 
| 


‘NEMO CORSET SPECIAL No. 350 | 
Sale Price $3.00 

el and an ideal corset for | 
vacation time. 


New Mod 


GEO. T. SPRINGER 


503 CONGRESS ST. 


488 to 498 Congress St., 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


The Store of 
Progress and Service . 


Kuppenheimer Clothes 
Furnishings, Hats and Shoes of | 
Comparative Quality | 


BENOIT’S 


_ 278 MIDDLE ST., ‘PORTLAND, = “ane 


Haskell & Jones Company 


SPECIALIZING 
HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 
CLOTHES 
Knox Hats Manhattan Shirts 
MONUMENT SQUARE, PORTLAND, MAINE. 


When You Want Music 


REMEMBER THE 


Boston Music Company  ¥ 


(G. SCHIRMER) 


AT STEINERT'S 517 CONGRESS sf. 
_4& most convenient music store in town. 


| 


| EMBROIDE RED LINENS 


es 
A complete, modern department store 
For 53 years a factor in Portland's business life. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


515 CONGRESS ST., 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Diamonds, Watches, 
, Jewelry and Silverware 


WE STRIVE TO SATISFY 


CROPLEY & ANDERSON |. 


510 CONGRESS STREET 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Specializing 
Ladies’ and Children’s Shoes 
and Hosiery 


J. A. MERRILL & CO. 


Jewelers | 


Maine Tourmalines — Gifts | 


_ PORTLAND, MAINE | 


amateurs in- | stating that they have been affiliated | 
. s the best plants | with the party for two years previous. 
e numbers of | At the county primary the delegates to | 

aR , Vines for | ithe county convention are also named. | 

se or climbing On | hye county conventions will name the 
for cutting, | delegates to the state convention. The 

for Missouri | state convention nominates the state 


under the) om nere and congressional candidates. 


ces. 
J. HAMILTON LEWIS HONORED 


cal Garden owes 
erosity of the) wasHINGTON, District of Columbia 
-Kinge Albert of Belgium has be- 


: 
| 


J. & I. BARTER, 


Cowen’s Corset Shop 
| 588 CONGRESS STREET 
Portland, Maine, opposite Congress Square Hotel | 
| Ivy corsets and brassieres; experienced Otters ia 
attendance. 


Black, White and Navy Pure 
Silk Hose, $1 a pair at 
LADIES’ SPECIALTY SHOP 


133 MERRIMACK STREET 


HEAD & SHAW | 


MILLINER?® 161 Central Street | 


MILLARD F. WOOD | 
Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry | 


104 MERRIMACK STREET 


| Special— 


—— ee ee a eee eee ee a ee ee 


Congress Senin Rael Raasea 
G. LANGLEY, Manager 
5&7 Forest pceane 615 Be Street 
BTLAND, MAINE — . 


WADSWORTH LUNCHEON | 
Opposite Public Library 606 Congress Bt. | - 


Luncheons served from 11:30 to 2 o'clock 
HOME-COOKED FOOD 
Sai . awe 


————— 


Was formerly __ 
t personal | stowed the dignity of Grand Officer 
supported by. | in the Order of the Crown upon .Jjiames 
who Od Lewis Hamilton, former United States 
Senator from Illinois, in appreciation 

of “devotion to the cause of Belgium.” 


‘we 
. 


ful Tower 
contains 125 | 

are open to the, 
m thousand spe-— 
in different | 
put five thou-| 


Classified Advertisements 


APARTME NTS FOR RE NT 
distributed in| 
1] ; TO LET FROM JULY 10 TO SEPT. 1- In the 
Say ections. The | (best part of Roxbury, furnished apartment of 
* obtained from |" rooms and bath Rent reasonable. Address , 
‘eae | A 5 Monitor Office, Boston ! 
rid are mostly. aS! —- 
ee 
i forms, and | 
p< eeories . Ww pica de by f =i f be I all 
‘oa A ), by farm > of two, bungalow, #mDA 
ay > among the house or unfur. apart., Aug 3st within Mm | 
rid. By walking | | miles ae Ieowton. D 48 Monitor Office, Boston. | 
y obtain at first | 
REAI ESTATE 
mation about | ~ - 
Five bathrooms: 


most people garage. WARK 
’ St., Phila. Pa 


a a 
a 
v, 
n¢ 


“’ room house 
large 
16th 


FOR. SAL Kr 
four acres wooded lawn: 
NOCK and BIG as, 112 So. 


ROOMS, BOARD AND ROOMS 


op PORTUNITY for ladies or married couple | 
to secure good room and use of kitchen, private 
; Femi! ¥. seashore, witer front. Tel. Weymouth 
= "1 W. Wermonth, Masa. 


‘De ies, teaing | TO LET —-Two rooms en suite or single, day |° 
a ns | OF. We eek. in privete family. Avoly Suite Il 
sad nt forms ar uo 16 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
ama hat, and rat- ~ = 
© are the trave!- | SITU ATIONS (WANTED. -MEN 
the oil palm, MANAG oat sow employed te larse 
in bam boos. cern Wishes to — change. — 
Kd ited from mantfacturers re 
™* nged in Japa- ran take entire 
ers an extensive P. 
n of evergreens. 
é a”, and the! 
id and sago palm. 


yuse, for example, 
is plants which 
mes, fiber, spices, 
Tee, pepper, and 
fruits. In the. 


c “REDIT 
manufacturing 
correspondence soll: 
Guiring services of man who 
charge of «redits and collections. 
jliigh St.. Portland, Me. 


JOBRBRERS WANTED Opportunity ts afforded |” 
to enter jobbing businers in leading cities of the | 
United States Persons experienced in boot and | 
| ehoe trade preferred Address, stating refer- | 
of - ilent House, ences and financial ability, ©C 40, Monitor Office, 
it how the plants | Heston 

ind pulque look 
mae Sf - 


aan 


erar. 


apr 


Addr 190 | 


SITUATIONS WANTED—WOMEN | 


Sincludes | DKRAUGHTSWOMAN 
| hochitect * office during July and Auguat 
industries ' arbor it ~all rles of VoOrK Ww rite I MJ 


nany plants of | Chann ey Ave. New Rochelle, \, J} . — 
ftance, including RY GIRL. experienced in filing. office work, | 
¥ . 

@ + inese jujube, cashier be Monitor, 21 EK. 40th Bt., New 
ee York City 

a the rubber | : 


House one 
_ SALEM, MASS. 


trained upon a 
Phang 


plant. which 
LEWANDOS 


5 of flies by its 
Cleaners—-Dyers—Launderers 


h a few months | 
s been enriched | 72 Washington Street 
Telephone Salem 1800 


CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS” 


: 
; 
; 
would like position in | 


wit 
Q.. 


~—— omens 


, nt collec- 
FB. Brown, > of 
e., 


- , 


“YOU 


Be ts. 


- 
OLD 4 


—— a 
~ 


ADAMS 
HARDWARE AND PAINT CO. 


Middlesex St., Near Depot TILTON, N. H. 


Reliable Vegetable and Flower Seeds | —-~~--------—_-- 
HARRY C. KITTREDGE | RAY HARRIS PERKINS 


Stationery, Blank Books, Office Supplies. pre ET Agency rn. ao 
Sonora and Crescent Phonographs. — bie 


15 CENTRAL STREET | 


LEWANDOS 


Cleaners-—Dyers—-Launderers 


37 Merrimack Square 
Telephone Lowell 1648 
“YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS" | 


THE SHU - FIN SHOP 
SAMUEL FLEMMING 
131 Middle &t 
ELECTRIC SHOP 

ELECTRIC FANS FROM $3.06 TO $20.90 

|, 62 Central Btreet Tel. 1317- Y 

EF. D. MUNN & SON 

GROCERS 15 Bridge Street | 
CROWN CONFECTIONERY co. 


oR Merrimack Street LOWELL 


corr own dd 
| 


tees 


ee ee ee ee 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


-JEPSON’S BOOKSTORE 


4 COLONY STREBRT. Books, Stationery, 
Fountain Pens and Office Supplies. 


~—— 


BARKER & FINNEGAN, 
CLOTHIERS — VURNISHERS 


-—_- — 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


LL AOL LOLA Ah Pm dma 


BUTTER KGGS CHEESE | 
Spring Valley Dairy Products 
VAN DYK’S 
A. G. KINGDON ‘-DINTRIBUTOR" 


298 STAT 
NEW HAVEN, 


LEWANDOS 


Cleaners——Dyers—Launderers 
123 Church Street 


Telephone New Haven 1015 


“YOU CAN RELY ON_ LEW ANDOS™ 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


PO POP LPL LL lL A 4 


CONN, 


—o 


. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


PPL PAA - OL LO AA Lh Ahh 


LEWANDOS 


Cleaners—Dyers—Launderers 


294 Bridge Street 
Telephone River 5100 ) 
“YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS” 


| 
Thatcher Art Printery | 
PRINTING 
- When you want it 
River 1850 


: 
s 


" 


DLL LL Oh i 


OL LM LL LL LL LO RP LOL GOL LP LPL 


VAN HATS 
lOO ASYLUM ST. 
DON’ DOOLITTLE ; 
COOMBS 
Leading Florist 


__ TWO STORES: 741 Main — 364 Asylum 
BELECT MEATS 
GROCERIES 
WOODLAND GROCERY 


LOUIS H. BIRCH, Proprietor 
‘178 Ashley Street 


JULIUS J. SEIDE’ 
INSURANCE 
756 MAIN STREET 


© LL BL 


As you want it - 
617 619 _Myrick _Buildiog — 


"ieod Shoes and Hosiery — 
FINE SHOE REPAIRING 


MORSE & HAYNES CO. 
876 Main Street 


~ Walk-Over Boot Shop 


Mee’ s and Women's Shoes 


32n MAIN STREET 


HAVA LUNCH 


12 Vernon Street 
OPPOBITE FORBES & WALLACE 
A centrel aod convenient restaurant for regular 
patrons and shoppers. 


-_ _ 


Armeson Plumbing & HeatingCo.,. Inc. 
220-224 Dwight , Street 


2, 


/ 


x 
| 
‘s 
4 


Ko > 


i 


27 STORES—-45- 


(1083 ASYLUM SBT. 


‘The TRACY, ROBINSON 


Quick, Efficient 
Printing Service 
the Specialty of 


THE BUREAU PRESS 


COURANT BUILDING, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Telephone Charter 1485—1486 


‘SHOP IN COMFORT ~ 


The most modern stores 
in New England are the 
stores of cool, refreshing 
atmosphere and. up- -to-— 
date service. 


322 Westminster ae 


‘Summer Frocks 


greater possibilities, which re 
produces all the individual 
characteristics of the pianist 


who made the master roll. 


Gladding’s — 


‘e 


Me edges 


ee Ae, 


We invite you ton hear the 
Ampico in our warerooms. 
whether or not you are a pros- 
pective purchaser. 


The Home eof the 


Are) 
ring }O» 
o~ ? 


0; eo 


$13.50 to $42.50) 


Gowns, Blouses, Gloves, Hosiery, | 


THE 
Neckwear and Lingerie | 
EXCLUSIVE BUT NOT KIGH PRICED | 


rad FOX & COMPANY 


2 Dae eee ee 


The New, Cool, Airy 
Summer Dresses of | 
French: Voiles and | 
Anderson Ginghams 
are attracting many 
women. 


The Luke Horsfall Company 


Werke Sinen Shop 


|TABLE LINENS 


} 


pat LINENS 
HANDEE RCHIEFS | 
_ HARTFORD, CONN. 


Att. Collar Shirts 
made of Silk, Shantung, Fiber, | 
Oxford, Poplin and Royal 
Zephyr, at $3 and better. 


93 | Pratt Street, 


—— 


Stackpole Moore Tryon Co. | 


, 
; 
| 
, 


QUALITY CORNER 
115 Asylum St. at Trumbal 


SPORT COATS 


Bine Worsteds, Grey Ay ype and Faney 
‘Patterns, $12.00 each 
White Flannel Trousers plain and hair lime 
effects—-$7.00, $8. $9.00 


GEMMILL BURNHAM & CO., Ine. 
66 Asylum Street HARTFORD, “CONN. 


Hanan Shoes 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


~ 


James Lawrence & Son 
755 MAIN STREET 


Special Summer Sales 
NOW GOING ON 


A. L. Foster Co. 


05 ASYLUM STREET 
THE 


PETERSON 
STUDIO 


Portraits by Photography 


sy 


A. 


THE 
PETERSON 


The Cotton Goods Shop 


.| atation 
| prices. 


4 *Phone, Union 3443 


317 WESTMINSTER ST. 


maintaining the same policy of good wholesome 


Wate SEMTi) 
ADAM KNOX. | 


, COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE 


The 
Shepard 


July Clearance 
SALES 


Begin Saturday, July 5th 


115 MATHEWSON STREET 
Everything in 


COTTON PIECE GOODS, 
BEDWEAR AND TOWELS 


This business is being built up uporm our rep- 
for reliable merchandise at honest 


ETHEL, JOHNSON 


Dressmaking—Millinery—Remodeling— Designing 
KINSLEY BUILDING 


Room 319 334 Westminster St., | 
___ Providence, BR. I. 


— —— 


G4 


SWEET etMILK CHOCOLATE 
| Che Howard: Rac 

Y4 (bs. 
$1 iS ae 


Oo 


| 
i 
| 


* 
mm me mm ee eee. 


8 STORES 


at GIBSON’S  provmence _ 


BROOKS’ 
NEW RESTAURANT 


In the shepping district at 


There will be countless economies 
in this annual event. A presentation 
worthy the attention of all thrifty 

| householders. 

ve “ATRRID) 
PROVIDENCE 
LADIES’ FURNISHINGS 
Employees share profits. 
(DRAIN PIPE SOLVENT oppages 
and keeps drain pipes seem and odorleage 
ment 
which so often are the oceasion of a costly visit 
of the plumber. One pound can 50c. 
83-91 Weybosset St., Providence, R. I. 
BROCKTON, MASS. 
“Wear Things” 
BABY-TO-MISSES’ 


| of remarkable offerings that are 
JONES’S ARCADE 
ECONOMY PLUMBER 
It destroys hair, lint, grease and 
Belcher & Loomis Hardware Co. 
The Children’s Store 
Headquarters for 


Dainty Baby Wear 


food that prevails in our Restaurant at 


85 WESTMINSTER STREET 


Old-fashioned Strawberry Shorteake with 
Whipped Cream—Deticious Ice Cream 


in Monotone or Color 


os 847 MAIN STREET 
<e Tel. Charter 7518 


The Flint Bruce Co. 


STVDIO 
HARTFORD 


EDGAR’S 
A large department store in 
Southeastern Massachusetts’ 


= peowee arm roe egy, Uh large cutiet 
enadies us to quote ow ces oar pepular 
Restaurant _onm the Third Floor. 


C. E. BROOKS CO. 


Choice Meats, Fruit and 


Fancy Groceries 
6R Weybosset Street Phone Unien 1483 


COMPLETE HOUSE and 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


Goods as Represented 
150 TRUMBULL st. 


CLAPP & TREAT, Ince. 
Hlardware 


Manufacturers’ and Contractors’ 
Supplies 

Sporting Goods Marine Hardware 

_ 68 STATE STREET, HARTFORD 


RUBBER 
GARDEN HOSE 


Guaranteed Qualities 


& WILLIAMS CoO. 


: os 78-80 Asylum Street nee 
The desirability of having a ‘Trust 
Company as Executor of your trusts 
can hardly be overestimated. 


> 


Consult us at your pleasure 


State Bank & Trust Co. 


Assets over aif 000,000 


a ee ae nee 


Ru bber Goods 


RUBBER GLOVES 

STREET GLOVES 

' RUBBER ARTICLES 
and BOOTS 


Clothing, Hats and Furnishings. for | 
-80 


BANISTERS SHOES _ 


BLUE SERGE SUITS 
for Summer Wea 
PERKINS & ROLLINS CO., 


BROCKTON, MASS. 


____LYNN, MASS. 


Hodgkins’ Shoe Store 
SHOES eaten the 


tire Family 
J. C. PALMER, Manager 26 Market St. 
Established 1865 


LEWANDOS 


Cleaners—Dyers—Launderers 


22 Munroe Street 
Telephone Lynn 1860 


“YOU CAN RELY ON |! LEWANDOS” 
'/MADGE > EVANS’ TAILORED HATS 


THOS. F. PEIRCE & SON | for JUNIORS—Sold exclusively at 
GODDARD BROS. 


“SULLIVAN COMPANY’ ee eee | IeNe, wae. 


159 WESTMINSTER STREET Automobile | Parties 


Accomm 
FINE SHOES AND HOSIERY] HUNTT’ 'S GRILL 
For Men and Women 


9 Railroed Ave... 16-13 
. FRED §&. _FENNER | 


Browning, King & Co. 


Westminster and Eddy Streets 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
“THE STORE OF THE TOWN” 


Men, Boys and Children 


-WALK-OVER SHOES 


WALK-OVER 
BOOT SHOP 


For Women 
and Men 


WESTMINSTER STREET, PROVIDENCE 
Buy Peirce Shoes and 
Hosiery 


if You Want the Best Moderately Priced 


Central Sq.. 11 Willow w St, 


COAL 
Anthracite and Bitnminous and Wood 


SPRAGUE, BREED, STEVENS & 
__ NEWHALL. Inc.. 8 Central tral Square. 


36 Bu 
Stree 


at Cheer Telephone 


Ue ‘00 


4300 
WHAT CHEER GRENGS C000 CHEEA 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


— 


Alling Rubber Co. | 


167.169 ASYLUM 8ST. 


A Place That Is Agreeably Different 


WARD'S BUSINESS MEN’S LUNCH | 
86 Pear) Street s Ss | 


Isaac A. Allen, Jr., > Ine. 
ARCHITECTS 


“The Laundry That Satisfies” 


OL Ln Niles OL LOL LOL LLL LL LL ln inal ae, 
PAP PS 


| LAWN MOWERS, 
— GARDEN 
our ny HOSE, etc. 


“rpiten (Central Square Hardware Co, 
LEWANDOS ae 


Cleaners—Dyers—Lau nderers 
1274 Massachusetts Avenue 


4. Pearl 
and 


Telephone Union 512 


904 Main Street, HARTFORD. CONN. 
BEARDSLEY & BEARDSLEY 


INSURANCE 
670 MAIN STREET | 


dl 


LEWANDOS 


Cleaners—Dyers—Launderers 
137 Mathewson Street 
Telephone Union 907 
“YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS” 


] Telephone Cambridge 945 
| “You CAN RELY — ON LEWANDOS” 


| COLBURN—JEWELER 


Watch and Clock Repai 
Mass. Ave. ooairees 


1432 : 
Maas. Tel Gla 
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‘CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS FROM MANY CITIES 


URG, PA. | PITTSBURGH, PA. __ LIMA, OHIO_—_ COLUMBUS, OHIO __ DETROIT, MICH. __ GREAT FALLS, MONT 
rm and “BROSSY’S HJ. SKINNER & SON 


b shdnine 3 

ive charm and = FRENCH SHOP a, SUMMER DRESSES 
- ividuality of | Seryiceable and Distinctive COLL (4 GB one French Dyers, Cleaners _ FARM LOANS 
4 |» Ladies’ and Children’s SE OF BETTER C of sheet, eee eres ot Est. 1861 | | INSURANCE 
9 ; oe gies and & MLLER made in a number of different Faded Carpets. Rugs. Drapes, Plumes. py tegemeen : 
The | Cz TING CO | Garments, dyed mode shades. REAL ESTATE 


Wearing Apparel and attractive stvles for mornin 
ri « ; c i stVie: 4 
REPRESENTING DRY CLEANERS  .- -DYERS — Gorn- (,lotes Portieres (lething Dry 


and afternoon wear. GCeaned. Wette ter Picea ob Room 527, Ford Building 


F {) » A 4 ‘ . 
J f venue " . 
STIEFF 10 Penn ~ Society Brand — Stein- Bloch Both Phones State and Fourth = : . 
| 5738 N. W. Cor. ‘ orks: 984-986 Wootwart Avenue. DETROIT _ ; ‘oo 
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|more definite arrangement for partici-| 


automatically with 


tion of Teachers. 


pation in the discussion of the central 
labor body ,was provided for. The 
Federation of Teachers of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois is Local 
American Federation of Teachers. 


TEACHERS’ MEETING 
IN KENTUCKY 


the | 


41 of the. 


DANES WOULD HAVE 
COOPERATION 


Christian Science Monitor special 
education correspondent 

| LONDON, England—The fully au- 
thorized council of Danish students 
has appealed, primarily, to the Eng- 
lish universities, but also to the 
'“democratic civilization of the great 


of students to improve the mutual 
understanding of the countries in 
‘question. But before the text of the 
appeal is given, it may be well to ex- 
plain how well accredited is the body 
_that issues it. It is the University of 


’ 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor Copenhagen itself which has instituted 


from its Western News Office 


ithe Representative 


Students Council 


diminish the degree O!( pert, superintendent of education, was Internally that council represents the 


se. The scheme applies | 
of British nationality. 
ed during this war in| 
iry, or air forces of the 
lich payment is made 
yrovided by the Parlia- 
ited Kingdom. Officers 
: forces not paid 

it of the United King- 
cluded in the scope of 


we? 


* are the main prin-. 
as ment of grants: 
m granted will be as- 
‘View to covering the 
gurse ~and the cost of 
uring the period of 
ainins, including term! 
on. The sum for main- | 
t exceed £175 per an- 
1 of a single, nor £200 
the case of a married. 
in either case may be 
3S e maximum an- 
‘for fees is £50. In 
married candidates, an 
xXCe £24 per an- 
be made toward the’ 
each child under 16 
id up to a maximum of 
ira allowances which 
ed candidates are ir- 
le date of marriage. 
ssidential Farmers 

ne has been arranged 
Who are selected for 
| training in the United 
e receive maintenance 
} rate of £125 per an-' 
e of married men, this 
ito £150 per annum, 
children’s allowances. 
$ taken of service’ 
id gratuities, wound 
lity, retired pay, or, 
sion. A candidate is, 
lare his own, and, if 
fe’s income, and ac-' 
sen of this and of any 
ling from scholarships 
) public or voluntary 
an the war payments 
e. Account will also’ 
xtent to which the ap-| 
, relatives, or friends, | 
pdinary circumstances | 
ie charges involved) 
ay be reasonably ex- 
Thus, under this 
with an income 

or a married 
Idren and with an in- 
er annum, can receive 
st from the gov- 


? iy : 
a i 
a a 


Receive Aid | 
raining for which as-' 
} granted are, under 
ucation, the Scottish | 
riment, and the De-' 
friculture and Tech- 
Ireland, courses 
at universities and 
1 institutions, 
me or technical 
ylytechnics, technical 
tmilar public educa- 
tions; under the 
culture, agriculture 
‘ov universities or 
er the appointments 
he Ministry of Labor, 
+ in offices and works, 
1 employments. 
stance for education 
British Empire over- 
yn countries, will be 
flail reasons in a 
bf cases. The exist- 
| the royal warrants 
he disabled will re- 
7 9 far as they may 
al to candidates than 
ade by this scheme. 
4 department of the 
ry is responsible for 
ut , and for for- 
the ‘appropriate de- 
d above. 


Seaed 


oe 
ae 


: f oT 
oe 


oat 


them successfully. 


0 apply on Army 
Wavy Form 8. 1299, 
able from command- 
1 Form D. O., which 
application from 
appointments depart- 
en receive the special 
tion appropriate to 
desires to follow. 
M course at a pub- 
pstitution is desired, 
advised at once to 
he head of the insti- 
| the event of a grant 
nm, he will be accepted 
who has already ap- 
ires further inform- 
nmunicate with the 
of the appointments 
application received 
1, 1919, will be con- 
a be shown that 
te ons applications 
le before this date. 
ACHERS 
Belence Monitor 
News Offive 
The relation of 
* union" at the. 
inols to organized | 
‘plained as follows: 
e of The Christian 


= 
a 


of Illinois 


ae 
x e 
+ 


_ logic. 
given 


the principal speaker at the opening 
session of the forty-eighth annual 


| world. 


interests toward 
externally, toward the outer 
Minor councils unite to form 


| students’ 
‘versity; 


meeting of the Kentucky Educational | the general council, which has public 


Association. He made several recom- 
mendations, including amendments to 
the Constitution permitting the set- 
ting aside of a percentage of the taxes, 
say 40 per cent, for school purposes, 
and permitting the superintendent to 
succeed himself; a reorganization of 
the system of issuing teachers’ certifi- 
cates, the State Board of Education 
being charged with grading all manu- 
scripts, and a provision that no one 
should be eligible to apply for four- 
year certificates without first having 
had suitable high-school training. 
The minimum salary should be $60 
a month for certificate holders, and a 


Se ee 


meetings, and appoints an executive 
committee to work in connection with 


versity. 


‘the executive committee of the uni-| 


‘make sure that he 


is an official and permanent university about five seconds. 


institution where every English stu- 
dent can apply, and where he will be 
met by Danish students, who will 
gets into Danish 
academic circles, and who will be 
willing to facilitate his journey in the 
Scandinavian countries by putting him 
into touch with local committees. 
Facilities as to the attendance of lec- 
tures and the provision of board and 
lodging will also be attended to by 


; the same bureau. 
/ western powers,” for an interchange | 


“We very much hope that English 
university circles will take up the plan 
and help us in our work for furthering 
a real understanding between our re- 
spective peoples, and we hope that you 
will begin by reciprocating the steps 
we have taken in forming a central 
bureau of information, which is to act 


| ‘as a coordinating center for the uni- 
LOUISVILLE. Kentucky—V. O. Gil-| and determined its general character. | 
‘the British universities. 


the uni-| 


Chiefly through the agency of this | 


students’ executive committee, the 
university has tried to further all 
measures which might improve their 
conditions. Thus, 
has been set on foot to provide the 
cheapest possible lodgings; a refec- 
tory has been established in the uni- 


may be obtained; and baths and gym- 


'nastic arrangements have been insti- 


tuted. The committee are cooperating 


minimum schoo] term of eight months 
should be fixed by law, he said. Provi-' 
sion should also be made for the nam- | 


ing of an assistant superintendent of | 


education, and for a new law fixing 
by statute a state textbook commis- 
sion, to be named by the State Board 
of Education. This commission, he 
recommended, should be permitted to 


' 


_ments 


select three teachers to try out text-| 


recommendations for 
He also 


books before 
their adoption are approved. 
recommended that county 
perintendents be appointed by county 
boards of education, without respect 
to their political opinions. 

Prof. Reuben Post Halleck, writer 


on educational subjects, also 


school su-. 


in the movement for providing special 


‘ 


a special bureau. 


children, 
/ have 


versity and students’ organizations of 


particulars apply to 
University of 
Copen- 


“For further 
the Studenterraadet, 1 
Copenhagen, 6, Studiestrade, 
hagen, K.” . 


DRAMATICS IN THE 
SCHOOL 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
“What is one to do with a set of 
all eager to act but who 


had no dramatic experience, 


'when one only has them a couple ot 


versity itself, where inexpensive meals | 
expected at 


hostels under university control, also. 
in the working out of the whole new. 
scheme of bursaries, scholarships, etc., | 


and in a special system of loans to 


University Is Cosmopolitan 


It must not be supposed that all this 
is possible because academic arrange- 
in Denmark are on a smail 
scal>. On the contrary,’ there are 
more than 3000 students inscribed as 
undergraduates in the University of 
Copenhagen, while at the other col- 
leges in the city over 2000 students 
can be counted. University students 
are drawn from all sources; not only 
from the _ professional classes, and 


'from the homes of minor officials, but 


ad=<' 


cGressed the members of the associa-| 


tion. 
in the activities of the schoolroom, 
and said, in part: 


He urged that love predominate 


also, as in Scotland, from the peasant 
stock. 

Accordingly, when the president of 
the students’ council (Dr. Vincent 


hours a week, and a performance is 
the end of term?’ asked 
a teacher in one of the elementary 
schools, coming in for a consultation 
with the professional coach. 
“Organize, organize, organize” said 
the coach. “And don’t forget you will! 
have to do the work, to a great extent 


é i unaided by the children.” 
students, repayable in five years’ time. | 


“But they must do the acting them- 
selves,” objected the teacher of Eng- 


' lish. 


“What they do, must be prepared 
by you, and their problems which as 


‘you say they will have to solve, must 


undependable affair. 
'trusts to it, 


) 


Naser) makes his appeal for effective | 
_cooperation between Danish students 


“For a number of years, intelligence | 


tests and relative logica] values have 
been stressed. Almost every test has 
been intellectual, no matter whether it 
has been a standard test in arithmetie 
or in English composition. 
not decry such tests. Education could 
not have shown its present great ad- 
vance without them. But Hamlet is 
left out of the play by the one who 
stresses merely intellect, and not the 
agency that makes it worth while, that 
directs and keeps it at its task. 

“The old psychology mourned that 
feeling exifted, because it ‘defeated in- 
tellect. It wanted man to be an in- 
tellectual iceberg. The new psychol- 
ogy recognizes the fact that feéling 


‘gives eyes to intellect, and shows it 


where to look. I must apologize to 
the mothers present for stating a fact 
that was obvious to every prehistoric 
mother. This prehistoric mother- 
psychology, now known as the new 
educational psychology, declares that 
never since the beginning of time has 
intellect looked with a penetrating 
glance in any direction not determined 
by the feeling tone that we call inter- 
est. Intellect has no reason for work- 
ing unless such reason is furnished by 
the interest of some relative-.of the 
family of feeling or of love. Feeling 
can sit enthroned on the primeval 
rainbow-arch of truth, and say: ‘Be- 
fore intellect was, I am. Intellect 


came into being as my helpful ser- 


vant.’ 


“A man recentiv gave me what: I | 
suppose was a brilliant demonstration | 


of how to make sulphuric acid cheaply. 
I had no feeling tone of interest in 
what he was saying, and so; ! took 
refuge in thinking of something else. 
He was doubtless logical, but I did not 
care whether he was or not. Where 
the feeling is, there the intellect goes. 
Some adults realize this truth with 
one another, but not with children. 
The greatest failures in teaching re- 
sult from neglecting the feeling side of 


education, from despising the child’s 


interest, or from inability to appeal! to 
If children cannot 
be interested in certain subjects, these 
subjects should not be taught.” 
“Appreciation, liking, interest, serv- 
ice are all offspring of feeling or love, 


and the whole love family ought to be | 


found in every school. No one can 
see straight in a schoolroom until he 
has first learned how to feel. Other- 


wise he will see the wrong things; he) 


will note too many faults; he will 
grow a crop of thorns for himself. A 
League of Nations cannot be success- 


ful in the highest sensa-until diplo- 


mats have learned that feeling must 
not be absent from their table. Na- 
poleon said at St. Helena: 
battle which was not won by 
must be refought.’ 

“Not a member of this audience is 
logically here. We are here because 
our mothers loved us so that they neg- 
lected everything for our sakes. We 
have never given them a logical re- 
ward for such service. We educators 
need some one to remind us every day 
that there is a greater power than 
The simplest definition ever 
is that of the Great Teacher, 
who is defined as ‘love.’ Those 
work with love work with the leverage 
of God, There is no other power that 
can compel intellect 
heights. No one has ever compelled 
spiritual activity with a club. Love 


with human souls.” 


We must. 


_ lish 


ates), 


and those in other countries, he does 
so with full university backing. That 
appeal takes the form of a letter 
printed in The Times’ educational sup- 


plement, from which source, also, the | 


particulars given above are taken. Dr. 
Naser writes as follows: 

“The Danish Board of Education 
and the Danish university authorities 
have requested me, as president of the 


-again!’ 


representative committee of Danish. 
students, to make use of the oppor-, 


tunity of my coming to Engiand again 
in June to get into contact with Eng- 
educational and university au- 
thorities. The Danish university is re- 
modeling its organization, and is 
anxious, as soon as possible, to test its 
new ideas by getting into touch with 
English university authorities. My 
mission will, therefore, first consist 
in getting a preliminary idea of the 
trend of the growth of organization 
over here, and seeing personally some 
of your leading men and making sure 
of the establishment of a permanent 
understanding between English and 
Danish university people. For practi- 
cal purposes, I here give the names 
and addresses of the officials who 
would readily undertake to facilitate 
communications between English and 
Danish university authorities: Kontor- 
chef, Ollgard, Undervisnings-minis- 
teriet, Frederiksholms Kanal, Copen- 
hazgen; and Universitets Sekretar, 
Pove] Fonss, Universitetet Frii Plads 
Kanal, Copenhagen. 


Want Closer Cooperation 


“The Danish university, through the 
agency of its official students’ organi- 
zation, the Studenterraadet (the Rep- 
resentative Committee of the Danish 
Students, Council of Undergradu- 
sincerely wishes to establish 
interchange of ideas with 
universities. We are per- 


a closer 


English 


be clearly enunciated,” said the coach, 
drawing a piece of paper toward him. 
“Nothing is more futile than for a 
coach, or a director, to go down to a 
class unprepared. Inspiration is an 
The coach who 
is too often led into the 
pitfall of indiscriminate experiment. 
Dramatic work is quite complex 
enough without the coach adding to 
the confusion by a misty concept of 
what has to be achieved. A coach is 
one of the few people who should 
not get into the habit of ‘Try, 


Visualizing First 

“But how can vou try effects until 
you have the children actually there?” 

“By learning to visualize mentally.” 
The coach began to draw lines on the 
paper. ‘You can make a diagram of 
the stage and scene; then at least 
you can mark out the positions of 
vour characters.” 

“But they are changing all the time.” 

“All the more reason why you 


‘should get a perfectly clear idea where 


Let's 
circle, 


and when they are to change. 
mark stationary objects by a 


-and fizures by an oblong; then we can 


suaded that the surest way to attain | 


this end and to break down any false 
notions which may exist will be by 
broadening the existing channels, and 
by extending the incipient interchange 
of professors and graduates into inter- 
change of university 
and students at colleges. We 


also 


_firmly believe that the chief point is 


‘Every. 
love | 


not only to arrange for an exchange 
of students, e. g., to provide for stu- 


undergraduates | 


dents attending lectures, but to make | 


sure that the students are getting into 
real English and Danish surroundings, 


go on to the next. 


tell whether your people are full face, 
side face, or at an angle, according to 
the direction of each oblong. What's 
your play?” 

“The ever-popular Cinderella. There 
are four tree trunks at the back, rep- 
resenting the wood outside  Cinder- 
ella’s cottage. Behind each stands a 
flower fairy. But they will soon come 
out from behind the trees and then 
how «mm I to indicate the positions 
where they dance and run?” 

“In diagram 2. Here's the first one. 
with our four oblongs behind the four 
circles. That didn’t take long to 
draw.’ said the coach, marking out 
a plan a couple of inches square. 
“Then comes a second. diagram with 
the next change of position. What 
are they to do?” 

“Well, I had thought 
fairy coming out alone,” explained the 
teacher. “Or | might have all come 
out and dance round together, or it 
might be more effective if two of 
them ran out and back. There are so 
many ways.” 

“Yes, and there are so many 
of writing a poem or play or story,’ 
said the coach grimly. “But the 
author has to decide on the right one 
before his poem or play or story can 
be published. Now the children are 
going to publish your production, and 
you have to decide clearly what is to 
be done. You can decide perfectly 
well at the beginning and set down 
your decisions on paper.” 
Diagramming the Action 

“Well, suppose the first 
out, as I planned originally,” said the 
English teacher. “I can see, if I can 
decide on the first move now, I can 


of the first 


Ways 


to the center.” . 


and, especially, that during their stay | 


they: are 
academic 


countries 
the living 


in the respective 
assimilated into 


they are studying. I deeply fee] how 


made a dotted line end- 
arrow pointing center; 


coach 
i“ 


The 
ing in 


‘Next, please!” 


organism of the university at which | 


“Then the third fairy—-oh, are you 


going to make another diagram?” 


necessary it is at this moment for our | 


Nation to get into the closest pos- 


sible contact with the democratic civi- | 


lization of the great western. powers, | 


especially England. 


countries the mutual 


of that part of the younger generation 


which will in coming years take up 
professional and governmental situa- 
tions and mold to a considerable ex- 
tent the public opinion of their coun- 
try. It is essentia] to make sure that 
even students sojourning only for a 
short time in a_ university center 


should know where to go to get into 


who. 


to climb the. 


touch with comrades and to be told. 


where to live, where to go, and where 
not to go. Thus young people, unable 
perhaps for the time being to make a 
longer stay, may in later years, when 
in a position to do so, use every op- 


| portunity to further an understanding. 


“We wish to state that we have es- 


Federation of is* the greatest leverage in working} tablished at the University of Copen- 
hagen a bureau of information, which | 


4 


It is most impor- | 
tant that we shall improve in both | 
understanding | 
first fairy 


/ 
j 


occurs, in- 
the imme- 


change 
action of 


each 
the 


“One, as 
corporating 


’ 


try | 


made that mistake in class?” 


“I should have told the children to 


move.” 

“Something like this, eh? ‘Get back 
a few steps, Sissie; yes. I told you 
center, but I meant a little to the 
right; - and you move a few steps 
nearer her, George. Now next time 
when we ego through this, don’t run 
where I told you the first time, but 
to where you are now. Naw Kitty, 
you come out!’ Where do you think 
Sissie and George would have landed 
after half an hour of that sort of 
thing, when you came to repeat the 
scene?’ 


Planning in Advance 


“But you don’t mean I ought to know 


where each child ought to run to, be- 
fore I take the lesson?” gasped the 
/ teacher. 

“IT most certainly do. You would 
know exactly where they were to go if 
you were teaching them a 
wouldn’t you?” asked the coach.. 

“But the dance is so much simpler,” 
ruefully. : 

“Do novices find anything simple?” 

“Well of course they have to learn 
‘to dance.” 

“And they have to learn to act, if 
they are going to act in a finished way 
with other actors,” said the coach. “If 
you let your class or company, what- 
ever you like to call it, run hither and 
thither, there would be no discipline 
and no possibility of bringing out any 
definite idea. 
designer of the scene, and the director 
can be looked upon as the author's 
executant, if you like, but the play was 
conceived as a whole design and one 
person must stand in front of it and 
see that the design is brought out in 
right light and shade, and pattern. 
Therefore the director or teacher must 
be thoroughly conversant with 
problem of the play, just as much as 


with a mathematical problem, before 


he can attempt to help others to un- 
derstand and work it out.” 

“But don’t you think acting ought to 
be spontaneous?” said the English 
teacher. “I do like children to fee] 
natural and unfettered.’’ 

“If you teach them a dance, 
teach them steps and figures, 


you 


say, ‘Now Sissie and George just skip 
any place you like and any way,’ and 
then call it a dancing lesson?” 


“Some people do,” smiled the Eng- 


hish teacher. 
First Impressions 


“Then why call it a lesson?’ 
the coach, “No, the first thing 
teaching children dramatics, is 
make them feel the scene and tiie 
characters and everything the char- 
acters say and do are 
real. 
first impressions are, 
-vinced they will be, 
the first fairy ran out from her tree 


the more con- 


to just that place and then the third | 


ran yonder, and then the second and 


fourth joined them, and then they all 
did so and so, and if you stick to this, | 


why, the children will 
you say as fact. 
‘that scéne 
sion, will 


mentally without 
know what's 


their parts with 
and naturalness. They ought to feel 
everything they are doing is inevitable 
und unquestioned. 
Ping and changing that goes on 
most rehearsals merely blurs’ the 
impressions of the children, and 
makes them awkward and self-con- 
scious. The actions of the charac- 
‘ters are no longer real to them. 
Moreover, if you change 


> 
at 


you departs, and the class gets a 
general sense of insecurity, and when 
they go before the public, feel 


have nothing to depend on.” 


| 
; 


fairy runs | 


/ want 
side of literature and not 
She shall run out. 
ordinary 


“You appall me by giving me their 
side of the case” said the teacher. 


“I must confess I have trusted quite. 
and 


a good deal to their suggestions, bu 
1 must also admit fo 
confusion, and a_ tremendous 
of strain for all concerned.” 
“Exactly. If this dramatic 


sense 


dramatic classes must be 
prepared as any other 
part of their work,” said the coach. 
“Most school dramatics do _ bring 
Strain just because the teacher is not 
an experienced producer. 
mathematics or Latin being taught 
by a novice! Yet the drama, which is 
among the most complex. of 
studies and which demands 
experience, is placed blandly 
hands of anyone who 
lish.”’ 

“And yet the children love 
sighed the teacher. 
them to approach 


the 
as carefully 


in 


it from 
to become 
stagestruck of the 
actor.” 

“My advice is to keep the whole pro- 


a set of copies 


duction as simple as you conceivably 


can,” 


| 


said the coach emphatically. 


“Don't be afraid of being simple. Look 


| 
| 
i 


habout them. 


diate moment,” explained the coach, | 


“Regard each diagram as a bit of 
moving picture film: in the third, you 
see we keep 
oblongs (or fairies) behind the trees, 
oblong is planted 
and the third dotted line 
running out from behind 
tree, arrives—-where?” 

“Oh, I can see the first fairy should 
have come down 4 little to the right,” 
said the English teacher, 
over the diagrams. “I know I should 
make hundreds of mistakes like that; 
and what a trouble to have to rub 
them out each time. I sheuld never 
have the patience to do it.” 

“It’s much less trouble to the chil- 
dren if you rub out your mistakes on 
paper, rather than try to rub them 
out from their impressions. First im- 
pressions stick, you know,” said the 
coach erasing the dotted line that had 
marked the first fairy’s progress, in 


the second.and fourth | 
/out of one joint 
center, | 
and arrow, | 

the third | 


work, with a touch of military drill 


even orchestral 
children learn 


music or 
where the 


practices, 
to 


the 


don't 
you?” queried the director. “You don't. 


said 
in 
fo 


dance, | 


Your author is the first. 


perfectly | 
The more clearly defined their | : 
real strength of other nations. 
this self-conceit of theirs, this over- 


If you tell them | pg | 
abilities, | 


estimation 
brought.defeat and disaster upon them | 
‘the world now well knows. Now does | 
it not appear that our own government! 
has been pursuing a similar policy in| 
the education of our rising generation? | 
We need not take much trouble to) 
In | 


accept what | 
They will all build) : 
confu- Show that such is really the case. 
expected of | 
them, and will throw themselves into) 


complete freedom. 


But all the chop-. Pre 
much behind in the race of civiliza- 


| their busi-, 
iness from day to day, their trust in| 


they | 


| lic. 


considerable | 


work | 
is to be a part of the school curric-. 
~ulum, 


world’s greatest powers. 


“Suppose you'd before you go near the children, and 


then they will workin peace and con- 
fidence, and when the performance 


/comes, will feel completely safe and 


natural.” And with this, the coach 
gathered up his sheaves of paper and 
pencils, and departed to practice what 
he just had preached. 


EDUCATION NOTES | 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its educational correspondent 
LONDON, England—The North Wex-' 

ford Sinn Fein Executive discussed 

the question of having Irish taught 
as an ordinary subject during school 
hours. It was stated that forms 
had been supplied Sinn Fein 
clubs for the purpose of getting 
parents to sign them, asking that 

Irish should be taught to their chil- 

dren as an ordinaryAubject. The idea 

was that Sinn Fein should win the 
schools as well as the local boards 
and councils. It was further stated 


to 


| that the Gaelic League had asked Sinn 


Fein to do fhis work. 


It appears as if the Japanese were 
not altogether satisfied with their own 
system of education. An article in the 
Seoul Press, which is reprinted by the 
Japan Weekly Chronicle, declares that 
too much regard has been paid to Ger- 
man methods of utilizing the schools 
for political purposes, with the results 
that some of the same dangerous 
symptoms noticed in Germany before 
the war are now manifesting them- 
selves. The article continues thus: 

“One of the prime causes of 


mistaken policy the German Govern- 
ment pursued for years in fostering 
the sentiment of patriotism among the 
people, especially the young people, 
under its rule. This, in brief, was to 
make the people believe that Germany 
and the German people were superior 
in every respect to any other nation in 
the world. It is expressed ‘in their 
vaunted reference to German kultur, 
in their patriotic song, ‘Deutschland 


uber Alles,’ and in many other ways. 
For 


years the German authorities 
assiduously endeavored to foster this 
idea among the Germans. It must be 
admitted that they were eminently 


successful in this work, for in point’ 


of patriotism the Germans have shown 
themselves in the late war no whit 
inferior to any of the people opposed 


to them. The German authorities, how- 
ever, made the mistake of going too 


Not only did they make the Ger- 
in 


far. 
man people believe 


share this illusion. The result was 


that both this German Government and 


people regarded themselves as super- 
men and came to underestimate the 


of their own 


fact, there is too much evidence of it. 


“In school and out of it our young. 


people are constantly taught Japan's 
superiority in everything. The result 


of such teaching seems to be already 


apparent. Whereas we are still very 
tion and have much to learn from the) 
West, many young men of Japan, who) 
showd know better, talk of their. 
country being in the front rank of the) 
There are. 
even among them men who go the! 
length of dreaming of world-domina- | 
tion by Japan. It is true that the. 
opinions of such fanatics are not! 
treated seriously by the general pub-. 
Still there is no denying that) 
the Japanese people in general think) 
too much of their strength and abili-| 
ties as evinced in their newspapers. 
in their attitude toward things. 
western. In the light of the latest | 
German failure, it seems to us that’ 


such educational policy must be given. 


up, and that as speedily as possible. 
Let us return to the old one that pre-. 
vailed for many years after Japan’ 
had opened her doors to the outside 
world. In those days leaders of Japan| 


‘taught the people to be humble, made. 


Imagine | 
‘the West. 


all | 
much | 
the | 
teaches Eng- | 
cently moved the second reading of) 
it so,” | 
“And one does! 
the | 


| 


i 


at the rehearsals as exercises in team- | 
‘Scottish 
Or see them as chamber. 
purpose of the present bill. He asked | 


subor-| the House for authority to carry out, 


dinate their personal caprices to the 
good of the whole, and to bringing 


idea. Don’t expeci 


genius or great emotional flights, bur. 
look for simplicity, intelligence, ane. 
accuracy; above all, order. And these. 


diagrams will help you to do your part 


of the work, by formulating a clear. 
plan of action just as a general mus? 


pouring | 


‘teacher, looking more hopeful. 
see I can work out my progressions 


formulate one.” 


“Studies in tactics,” smiled 


— car 


| middle of March a meeting was held 
the | 


better, if I put down each one, and, 


stick to it.” 

“And then you can run your entire 
series together, stick them up on @ 
blackboard or pin them on a” wall: 
and see where your action is slow, 
where your main scenes are crowded 
where your chief characters tell out: 
in short visualize the whole thing 


Nathan Sdoderblom, 


them acknowledge their inferiority, | 
and led them to learn eagerly from | 
That was the secret of Ja-| 
pan’s rise in the comity of civilized | 


nations.” 


-their honor courses. 


the | 
.German defeat is, in our opinion, the 


their superi-| 
ority, but they allowed themselves to. 


How | 


' 
i 


GREEK AS OXFORD 
NON-ESSENTIAL 


Ry The Christian Science Monitor spectal 
educat int i respeorctent 

LONDON, Engiand—Anyone who 
thinks that compulvory Greek has a:- 
ready been abolished at Oxford (as it 
has at Cambridge) «hould study Prof. 
Gilbert Murray's exposition of the 
present position of the reform. Slow 
as the whole body of M. A.’s ie to con- 
sent to any change, they appear to be 
willing at last that students of mathe- 
matics and natural sciences shall pot 
be compelled to take Greek as a pre- 
liminary subject before entering on 
In coming to this 
conclusion, they are seven years be- 
hind the resident Oxford teachers, who 
in 1912 declared themselves in favor of 
such a partial reform. but were not 
prepared to agree to the complete abdo- 
lition of Greek as advocated by the 
council. 


Since Professor Murray was one of 


the authors of the compromise, and 
still holds to that. position, his letter 
to The Times of May 24 has peculiar 
interest If his somewhat lengthy 
argument from the teaching of Milton 
to university literature students be 
omitted, the general exposition ‘does 
not suffer materially. The essential 
part of the letter reads as follows: 
“In the year 1912, Council proposed 
the complete abolition of Greek as 
a necessary subject at responsions,; 
the proposal was defeated in Congre- 
gation, and thereupon the professor 
of astronomy and I proposed a com- 
promise, by which students of science 
and mathematics and those who did 
not seek honors should be excused 
from Greek, while it should still re- 
main necessary for all who seek khon- 
ors in literary subjects—e. g., in 
“sreats,” theology, history, English, 
and other modern languages. This 
compromise was passed in by the 
resident teachers, but the ‘Greek De- 
fense Committee’ issued an S. O. 8. 
call to the whole body of M. A.’s, who 
came up and defeated it. j 


Professor Murray for Abolition 


“This term, Council again brought 
in a statute abolishing Greek entirely 
as a necessary subject, and this time 
it passed Congregation. I myself voted 
and spoke for the statute, as pref- 
erable to leaving the old responsions 
entirely unreformed, though I ex- 
plained that I should have preferred 
the compromise of 1912, and that I 
was trusting to some further con- 
structive proposals for the recognition 
of Greek as an optional subject. It 
appears that there is no hope of these 
proposals taking shape. Now the 
‘Greek Defense Committee’ is about to 
call up Convocation, in order to throw 
out the present statute and bring in 
the compromise of 1912, which at that 
time it opposed and defeated. If this 
is done I shall of course vote for my 
own proposal. 

‘“A few months ago a strange and 
desolating portent occurred. All the 
American universities at one blow 
abolished Latin as a necessary sabject 
for thewarts degree. Presumably, 
Latin will soon be as moribund as 
Greek in America. What I criticize is 
not the decision of this or that uni- 
versity; I quite think there should 
be some universities which do not re- 
quire Latin for an arts degree, just as 
I think there should be some which 
do not require mathematics. What I 
do criticize, what 1 think utterly and 
abysmalliy deplorable, is that all uni- 
versities should do the same. 


No Plea for Holder-Out 


“In England the fact that Cambridge 
no longer requires Greek in the Little- 
Go has removed the last fragment of 


hardship in requiring Greek for the 


basis of the literary courses at Oxford. 
The Greekless linguist or historian al- 
ways had a large number of fairly good 
universities open to him}; but he had 
some faint ground for complaint if he 
was excluded from the two universities 
which had the greatest prestige. Now 
that complaint no longer holds. For it 
cannot be argued that it is a hardship 
on a man that-he should have to go to 
Cambridgé rather than Oxford if he 
deliberately prefers the Cambridge 
system of education. 

“As to speculations about the effect 


of the abolition or retention of Greek 


on the numbers of undergraduates, I 


Mr. 
re- | 


the House of Commons, 
Secretary for Scotland, 


In 
Munro, 


the Superannuation Bill for Scottish | 
teachers. He said that a contributory | 
scheme of superannuation was al- 
ready in operation in Scotland, but the 
government last year passed an act. 
for England under which much more 
generous provision was made for. 
English teachers without any contri- 
bution from the teachers themselves. | 
The only proper course, therefore,’ 
was to make as generous provision for | 
teachers, without any con-| 
tribution from them, and this was the 


in the same manner as the contrib-, 
utory scheme was carried out, a non- | 
contributory scheme under such gen- | 
eral directions as the House might’ 
think proper to impose. | 


will only say ‘first that, as to numbers, 


Oxford is at present absolutely burst- 
ing with students, and has to reject 
large numbers of applications for want 
of room; and, secondly that, specula- 
tion against speculation, it seems to 
me probable that if there is one uni- 
versity which preserves the classical 
basis as a normal requirement for 
literary education, and thus maintains 
in this particular respect a peculiarly 
high and severe standaréd for its honor 
schools, the number of students desir- 
ing that form of university education 
will easily suffice to fill and to over- 
flow it.” 
FARM VOCATION TEACHING 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


|. LINCOLN, Nebraska—One hundred 


thousand dollars is to be expended in 


the development of vocational schools 


by Nebraska during the next year, in 


The plans for a Swedish high school | 
in China are progressing. and little by 
little they are taking form. In the 


by those most intimately concerned in. 
this work. It is the board of the’ 
Swedish Church mission work, and 
especially its president, Archbishop 
that have this | 
question most immediately under con- | 
sideration. There are, in addition, a| 
number of other noted Swedes, 
headed by the Crown Prince, who, in| 
different ways, are actively ,engaged 
in forwarding the realization of the 
scheme. ‘ 


~_ 


j urban centers in past .years. 


addition to a similar sum from the 


federal government and from district 
funds. 
of an era of development of this class 


The State is at the beginning 


of schools, and being an agricultural 
State, the greatest emphasis is to be 
placed upon the teaching of the voca- 
tion of farming. This work is a part 
of the general plan of leading agricul- 
turists to make the farm and the 
farm home a strong competitor with 
the towns and cities in the minds of 
the boys and girls born upon the 
farm, and to turn back. if possible. the 
tide that has been setting in toward 
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ituval law of Life that Jesus taught. 
must have obeved the Principle which 
Love in order to give the truts, 
whole. to indifferent humanity. ‘9° 
waken it from its sleep in the belief 
that life is materia! 

Obedience to the Principle which ts 
Love has revealed the truth to man- 
‘kind and only ob-dience to this same 
Principle can demonstrate it. In the 
hnowledge of divine Principle reats 
salvation from sin. sickness anc ° 
death. “Chréstian Science raises the 
standard of liberty”, Mra. Eddy says. 
“and-cries: ‘Follow me! Escape from 
the bondage of sickness. sin, and 
deatb'’ Jesus marked out the way. 
‘Citizens of the world, accept the ‘glo- 


—_ a —— 


part under the brief régime of Anne) interesting picture of Windsor in the| years. “The fields and meadows,” he| would probably have passed from the 
| ast years of Elizabeth's reign. writes, “swell gradually into hills of} growing recognition of a society he The Power of Principle 


a aly Castle Boleyn... . She loved fresh air, like 
at . her great successor, Queen Victoria,| Hentzngr, after describing the glories perpetual verdure quite up to the | was beginning to find on the whole written for The Christian Science Monitor 
5 A indsor and each day Saliee dinner, walkediof the state apartments, especially Castle, and at bottom stretch out) congenial, to the solitude of intellec- | |. ESUS’ teaching and practice of 
[have not been a people for an hour on the North Terrace, St. George's Hall, refers to the terrace, into an extended plain that etrikes | tual ostracism. oS 7 Truth involved such a sacrifice 
jullding of palaces, and Which she had constructed. ... Inthe as “a walk of incredible beauty, three the beholder with delight. ted | Toward the close of this period he | as makes us edmit its Principle to be 
at of Windsor alone Park her favorite walk was past the hu.idred and eighty paces in length, set It is noticeable that it always seems acknowledged that London was among Love.” Thane eieds of ten, a 
n from the oppro- | 8cathed oak of Herne, the Hunter,! round on every side with supporters’ to have been during the reigns of unproper places’ the best for writing ne Aa sees Health (p. 26), Be ene 
hz no royal residence Which today, in memory of her, is called of wood, some sustain a balcony from queens that the natural beauties of | books, after all the one use of living red . aller ge ania aa ne 
e to the greatness of the Queen Elizabejh’s walk... . On sum-,| whence the nobility and other persons' the Windsor grounds were enhanced. for him: its inhabitants greatly the aap neiine oe ad erath 
hich the monarch rules. Mer days, Elizabeth took her pleasure of distinction can take the pleasure of Elizabeth began the terrace, Anne laid | best he ‘had ever walked with, ood Jesus’ teaching and practice vi an 
seption is indeed worthy ©n the river, being rowed in a barge seeing hunting and hawking in a lawn| out new gardens and beautified the its aristocracy—the Marshalls, Stan- were extremely unpopular to the _ 
s best traditions. True, y Picturesque watermen, and having of sufficient space,” and he proceeds to park, while Victoria formed the slopes | leys, Hollands, Russells, Ashburtons, jority of the people of his day. 
wile by beauty and grace 4bout her a gay company. describe the magnificent view over; on the declivity below the North Ter-, Lansdownes, | who held by him To continue, therefore, in his effort 
the palaces of Italian. Hentzner, the Germar traveler, who'tho surrounding country which has, race and developed the Home Farm.) through life—its choicest specimens. to save the world from its own blind- 
‘architecture, but stand- | Visited England in 1598, has Igft an exercised so many pens in succeeding | —Sarah A. Tooley. Other friendships equally valued ne | ness, ignorance and suffering. called 
| frogs among the leading authors Of | > the exercise of a love so pure and 


the age. Tennyson sought his com- ' unselfish that it transcends our hu- 
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is 


eminence command- | 


1 ey of the Thames, the 


towers, battlements, | 


grouped around 
», speak of massive 
ndurance, and of regal 
F il est digne 


the. 


de | 


1 courtly utterance of | 
{ when he visited | 


1 at Windsor. 
f the Castle is as fas- 
romance. 


- < 
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Each stone. 


of the poetry, tra-) 


endary lore of the coun- 
fthur’s Knights of the 


| 


’ 


to Edward VII and 
ira is a rance of history. 
period by period, yields | 


t of national incident. 
home of Magna Charta, 
t. George, the birthplace 
ble Order of the Garter. 
1 to the drama of 
“Chronicles” 

a verse of Chaucer. 
ind the precincts of the 
alf expects to see the 
e of the father of Eng- 
1 his long coat 
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and | 


n his ambling steed, or 
le generous proportions | 
1e¢ mischievous faces of 


In the Great Park 


sr of Herne, the phan- | 
1 his coal black steed, 
L ndwood rowing her'! 


2? ® 


we come to some- 


tangible than the | 


Table of the Arthurian 
bn it was that William 
‘built on Windsor Hill 
c or fortress of 


aT 


with her brilliant 


fs and changed gloomy | 
a gay and sumptuous | 
sed her valued adviser, 


hley, in a suite of fine 
de her favorite, Robert 
scina.ing and accom- 
Leicester, Constable of 
ed the vacant stalls 
s with Knights from 
tinguished courtiers; 


banner of Philip of 


‘the Sovereign's stall, 
Own in solitary state. 
f statesmen, poets and 
en and women whom 
re around her at 
id a smaller counter- 


ist 
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Hawthorne’s Fourth on 
Boston Common 


July 4th, 1838—A very bright hot 
sunny day; town much thronged; 
booths on the Common, selling ginger- 
bread, sugar-plums, and confectionery, 
spruce beer and lemonade. On 
the top of one of the booths a monkey, 
with a tail two or three feet long. 
He is fastened by a cord, which, get- 
ting tangled with the flag over the 
‘booth, he takes hold and tries to free 
it. He is the object of much atten- 
tion from the crowd, and played with 
by the boys, who toss gingerbread up 
to him, which he nibbles and throws it 
down again. He reciprocates notice, 
of some kind or another, with all who 
notice him. There is a sort of gravity 
about him. A boy pulls his long tail, 
whereat he gives a slight squeak, and 
for the future elevates it as much as 
possible. There are boys going 
about with molasses candy almost 
melted down by the sun. 

Shows: A mammoth rat: a collec- 
tion of pirates, and the like, in wax. 
Constables in considerable number 
parading about with their staves, some- 


their presence 
actively. 
general 


by 
interfere 
. ae 


ducing an effect 
without having to 
One or two old salts. . 
the people are temperate. At evening 
the effect of things rather more pic- 
turesque; some of the booth-keepers 
knocking down the temporary struc- 
tures and putting the materials in 
wagons to carry away; other booths 
lighted up, and the lights gleaming 
through rents in the sail-cloth tops. 
The customers are rather riotous, cal]- 
ing loudly and whimsically for what 
they want. ... Shoutings and halloo- 
ings, laughter, ... generally a good- 
natured tumult, and the constables 


in a friendly sort of way. ... There 
is a talkative and witty gingerbread 
seller holding forth to the people from 
his cart, making himself quite a noted 
character by his readiness of remark 


and humor, and disposing of all his 
wares. Late in the evening, during 
the fire-works, people are consulting 
how they are to get home—many hav- 
ing long miles to walk, a father, with 
wife and children, saying it will b 
twelve o'clock before they reach home. 

. The moon beautifully dark bright, 
not giving so white a light as some- 
times . Gingerbread figures, in the 


| larities 


| the People 
| 


shape of Jim Crow and other popu- 
Hawthorne. 


No Literature of 


We in France have no literature of 
finest efforts of our 
most of our 
verses somehow expire before they 
reach the million; and every writer 
worthy of his name is really with us 
an aristocrat. How often has this 
been pointed out? All Spain under- 
stands Don Quixote, and in Italy they 
sing the octaves of the Jerusalem. 


the 
the 


the people; 
eloquence, 


Burns to the Scots, is a people's poet, 


and Dickens, to the English, is a nov- 
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times conversing with each other, pro- | 


use no severity, but interfere, if at all, | 
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From ‘‘Days and Ways in Old Boston,”’ 


Massachusetts State House in 1836, from the 


the women on their side, insensibly 
limited the field of their observation, 
diminished their means of expression, 
and naturally refined on the small 
number that was left them. Thus, in 
no literature, perhaps, is the written 
style more different from the spoken 
style than in ours; in none is it more 
difficult to reach the crowd and to 
at the same time the select 
and in none, in short, have the 
writers themselves—! mean 
prose writers—-fewer appreciative 
readers at home, but, by compensa- 
tion, more admirers abroad. 

. What has not been said of the 
salons of the eighteenth century! In 
what method have they not been cele- 
brated! What place have they not 
been given in the history of French 
literature! But, from one end of the 
century to the other, has it not been 
noted what writers frequented the 
salons, and how the truly great men, 
or rather the only great men, were 
seldom there? ... And in truth not 
one of them had need of the salons, 
nor the salons of them. Let the salons 
applaud the pastorals of Fontenelle 
and the tales of Moncrif! a. ee 
time, perhaps, and certainly not under 
the old régime, was it possible to dis- 
cuss the great questions, and 
less to plunge deep into 
there was really nothing in the 
according to the circumstances. 
pedantic fantastic. 
might be touched upon, but nothing 
was be examined deeply; every- 
thing might be spoken about. but 
Without being considered in its essen- 
tials. sesides that, it is polite to 
share the opinion of everybody else, 
we do not meet together to weary, but 
on the contrary, to amuse ourselves. 

Thus it follows that the salons 
are in this way responsible, to say 
nothing about other matters, for al! 
the artificiality and superficiality of 


few: 
best 


world, 
more 
or Iiverything 


to 


the Esprit des Lois and of the Essai) Yer, gentlemen, to all his creatures.;pollen clings till the breeze sweeps 


sur les Moeurs. 

There are, too, certain questions of 
the most serious and lofty nature, 
which the salons excluded from the 
range of our authors and our litera- 
‘ture just as they vad always excluded 
them from conversation. 


Across the Valley 


Immediately before him the hillside!and so they established these great|Heavy moths burring at the edge of 


fell awuy, clean and cleared for fifteen 
hundred feet, where a little village of 
stone-walled 


All round it the tiny terraced fields 


lay out like aprons of patchwork: on | Anglo-Saxon white men, were entitled |bronze beetles across the path; blue 
the knees of the mountain, and cows | to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- | dragon-files pondering on cool leaves 
no bigger than beetles grazed between | piness, their posterity might look up|of water-plantain. 
the smooth stone circles of the thresh- | again to the Declaration of Independ-|a magpie drooping across from elm 
Looking across the valley,| ence and take courage to renew the/|to elm; missel thrushes leading their 
the cye was deceived by the size of | battle which their fathers began, so) fledglings, already strong on the wing, 
things, and could not at first realize that truth and justice and mercy and | from field to fleld. 
that what seemed to be low scrub on/all the humane and Christian virtues |creeping tortoise-like up a green fern- 


ing-floors. 


the opposite mountain flank, was in 
truth a forest of hundred-foot pines. 
Purun Bhagat saw an eagle swoop 
across.the gigantic hollow, but the 
great bird dwindled to a dot ere it was 
half-way over. A few bands of scat- 


tered clouds strung up and down the ' 
valley, catching on a shoulder of the. 


hills, or rising up and dying out when 
they were level with the head of the 


© by R. 


still: 


H. Stearns & Co., Boston, Massachusetts 


Common 


F wen ‘The Adirondacs’ 


Look to yourselves, ye polished gen- 
tlemen! 
No city airs or arts pass current here. 
Your rank is all reversed; let men of 
~ Cloth 
Bow to the stalwart churls in overalls: 


They are the doctors of the wilderness, | 


And we the low-prized laymen. 
In sooth, red flannel is a saucy test 
Which few can put on with impunity. 
What make you, master; fumbling at 
the oar? 

vou catch crabs? 
pretension here. 


Will Truth tries 

The 
thumb; 

The oar, the guide's. 
the tasks 

He shall impose, ... 

Tell the sun’s time, determine the true 

north, 

stumbling on 

similar woods 

To thread by night 
to camp? 


Dare you accept 


Or through vast self- 
the nearest 
Emerson. 


Lincoln and the 
Declaration 


The Declaration of 


of the confederacy. ... These 
munities, by their representatives in 
old Independence Hall, said to 


dowed by their creator with certain 
unalienable rights, 
are life, 
happiness.” 


universe. 
justice of the creator to his creatures. 


'... They grasped not only the whole 
‘race of men then Hving, but they 
| farthest posterity 
‘beacon to guide 
their children’s 


They erected a 
their children and 
children, and 


| the earth in other ages. Wise states- 
(men as they were, they knew the ten- 
‘dency of prosperity to breed tyrants, 


and self-evident truths, that when in 
the distant future some man, some fac- 


houses, with roofs of| tion, some interest, should set up the | treetops; midges so thick over the 
beaten earth, clung to the steep tilt.' doctrine that none but rich men, or|brook, as if you could haul a net full; 


‘none but white men, or none but 


might not be extinguished from the 
land, so that no man would hereafter 
‘dare to limit and circumscribe the 
/great principles on which the temple 
‘of liberty wads being built.—Lincoln 


| (1858). 


A Retired Scholar 


“There is little in Carlyle’s life at 


sallow knows the basket-maker’s | 


way 


Independence | laration of Independence was agreed 
them, for was formed by the representatives of! to, instead of the second, when it was 
American liberty from thirteen states | determined upon by Congress. 
com- | ters little: these words of John Adams 


the | pendence Day. 
whole world of men: “We hold these; emnized as he would have it, 
truths to be self-evident: that all men | this 
are created equal; that they are en-!| From “Abigail Adams and Her Times,” 


that among these | 
liberty, and the pursuit of | 
This was their majestic 
interpretation of the economy of the, 
This was their lofty, and | growing 
wise, and noble understanding of the |stands 


‘reached forward and seized upon the! weight swings them alone. 


the |the blackbirds and jays by day, can- 
Bruneti¢re.) countless myriads who should inhabit not reduce their legions while they 


pany, and Connop Thirlwall. Arnold | 
of Rugby wrote in commendation of | 
the ‘French Revolution’ and hailed | 
‘Chartism.” Thackeray admired him) 
and reviewed him well. In Macaulay, | 
1condemned to iimbo under the sus- 
'picion of having reviewed him ill, he 
found, when the suspicion was proved | 
unjust, a promise’of better things. As_ 
early as 1839 Sterling had written an 
| article in the Westminster, which gave | 
him intense pleasure; for while con- | 
temning praise in almost the same) 
words as Byron did, he loved it equally 
well... In 1840 he had crossed the 
Rubicon that lies between aspiration | 
and attainment. The populace might | 
'be blind or dumb, the ‘rattlesnakes’— | 
the ‘irresponsible indolent reviewers’ | 
who from behind a hedge pelt every | 
wrestler till they found societies for | 
the victor—might still obscurely hiss; | 
but Carlyle was at length safe by the 
verdict of the ‘Conscript Fathers.’ ”’ 


John Adams’ Vision of 
Independence Day 


Every one knows that Jefferson 
wrote the Declaration of Independ- 
ence; yet Adams, it was said, stood 
forth as the “Atlas of Independence,” 
bearing on his shoulders the main 
burden of the tremendous decision. 
We must read of it in his own words 
of solemn rejoicing: : 

“Yesterday, the greatest question 
was decided which was ever debated 
in America, and a greater, perhaps, 
never was nor will be decided among 
men. A Resolution was passed with- 
out one dissenting colony ‘that these 
United Colonies are, and of right ought 
‘to be, free and independent States, and 
as such they have, and of right ought 


} 


' 
} 


the 


'to have, full power to make war, con- 
clude peace, establish commerce, and 
| to do all other acts and things which 
‘other States may rightfully do.’ 

| “The second day of July, 1776, will 
be the most memorable epocha in the 
history of America. 
lieve that it will be celebrated by suc- 
ceeding generations as the great anni- 
'versary festival. It ought to be com- 
memorated as the day of deliverance, 
'by solemn acts of devotion to God 
| Almighty. It ought to be solemnized 
with pomp and parade, with shows, 
|games, sports, guns, bells, bonfires, 
‘and illuminations, from one end of 
this continent to the other, from this 
‘time forward forevermore. 

“You will think me transported with 
enthusiasm, but I am not. I am well 
/aware of the toil and blood and treas- 
|ure that it will cost us to maintain 
| this Declaration and support and de- 
‘fend these States. Yet, through all the 
‘gloom, I can see the rays of ravishing 
|light and glory. I can see that the end 

ig more than worth all the means.” 
_ We celebrate the Fourth of July, th 
-day upon which the form of the Dec- 


It mat- 


‘shine like a halo around our Inde- 
May it ever be sol- 
“from 
forevermore,”’— 


time forward 


| - . 
'by Laura E, Richards. 


Summer’s Procession 


All the procession of living and 
things passes. The grass 
up taller and taller, the 
‘sheaths open, and the stalk arises, the 


The bees rush past, and the reso- 
the humble bees, whose 
About the 
‘oaks and maples the brown chafers 
swarm, and the fern-owls at dusk, and 


it. 
llute wasps; 


‘last. Yellow butterflies, and white, 
‘broad red admirals, and sweet blues; 
think of the kingdom which is theirs! 


the copse; green, and red, and gold 
flies; gnats, like smoke, around the 


‘tiny leaping creatures in the grass; 


Blue jays flitting, 


A red lady-bird 
frond. Finches undulating through 
the air, shooting themselves’. with 
closed wings, and linnets happy with 
their young. 

Golden dandelion discs—gold and 
orange—of a hue more beautiful, |! 
think, than the higher and more visible 
‘buttercup. A blackbird, gleaming so. 
| black is he, splashing in the runlet of 
|'water across the gateway. A ruddy 


I am apt to be- | 
tu love truly, therefore they were able 


man sense of love entirely. 

We find no difficulty in understan¢- 
ing the love which prompted great 
deeds of sacrifice and devotion, such 
as those of the stretcher-bearers who 
saved the wounded on the battlefields 
under fire; of men who held positions 
while the enemy surrounded them, in 
order that the main body of the 
army might withdraw to a better line 
of defense; of wonderful deeds at 
sea when the sacrifice of a man's 


_ rot 


sense of life was demanded of him. 


to save a ship’s crew or a fleet. We 
realize that a high sense of Principle 


must indeed have governed the love) 


nerved them to those great 
And yet, there can be no 


that 
sacrifices. 


doubt that we have scarcely touched | 
have | 


hem of the garment. 


’ 
} 


' 


’ 


rious’ liberty of the children of God,’ 


ond be free! This {s your divine 
richt. The illusion of material sense, 
divine law. has bound you. 
entangied your free limbs, crippled 


your capacities, enfeebled your body, 
and defaced the tablet of your being.” 
(Science and Health, p. 227.) 


Wordsworth 


Milton's keen translunar music 

thine; 

Not Shakespeare's cloudless, boundless 
human view; 

Not Shelley’s flush of rose on peaks 
divine; 

Nor yet the wizard twilight Coleridge 

knew. 


Not 


scarcely begun to understand the love what hadst thou that could make so 


that gave Jesus power to face the 
malice of a world which was deter- 
mined to resist its own salvation with 
every weapon in its power. 
splendid instances of sacrifice were 


’ 
’ 


large amends 
For all thou hadst not, and thy peers 
possessed, 


These Motion and fire. swift means t fra- 


diant ends?— 


offered spontaneously to comrades Thou hadst for weary feet the gift 


and others in deep straits, 
all were facing a common danger, but 


Jesus taught and practiced the truth| From Shelley's 


for the sake of cold and calculating 
foes, who plotted to destroy his mis- 
sion, blast his character and finally 
deprive him of his life. 

Christ Jesus had very few friends, 
according to the Bible narrative, and 
those few he had were called upon 
for tremendous proofs of faithfulness. 
They must share, to some extent, the 
indignities and the contumely that 
were hurled at him, if they were to 


‘remain with him. Nothing, it is plain, 


but an understanding of divine Prin- 
ciple, which is Love, could have held 
them. Had it not been for his teach- 
ing of Truth, would they not have 
been swayed by the same mesmerism as 
the crowd and gone with the crowd to 
do evil? From Jesus they had learned 


to reflect the light of his compassion 
for the deep ignorance of the blinded 
mortal, and, gauging aright the cir- 


'cumstance, were able to see what lay 
Such true and practical 


behind it. 
unselfishness as the disciples dis- 
rlayed “makes us admit its Principle 
to be Love.”’ 

Jesus’ sacrifice was, of course, for 
the whole world and for all time. He 
was introducing a new era. The mag- 
nitude of his mission was known to 
himself and the very nature of this 
knowledge secured its success. To 
understand Spirit, God, good, as the 
Principle of the universe, is to appre- 
hend that that which is the opposite 
of Spirit is without Principle. The 
common human belief that life is ma- 
terial, and yet is created by Spirit, is 
devoid of Principle; an understanding 
which rests on Principle must always 
dispel the results of this erroneous 
conception. It is easy for every one to 
comprehend, that Principle, which is 
God, must be Love, and easy to admit 
also, that to bring this knowledge of 
Principle, or Love, to humanity is an 
act of Love. Mrs. Eddy says (p. 272, 
Science and Health), “The divine 
Principle of the universe must inter- 
pret the universe.” Humanity must, 
then, learn by means of revelation 
what the universe, including man, is. 
Ir must learn the truth that makes 
free, for by no other means can it 
escape from the suffering which is 
inevitable while it rests on a falsity 
and acts from an entirely wrong basis. 
Jesus’ understanding of God was spir- 
itual, it was scientific and demon- 


when! 


' 
' 
| 
' 


strable; he was naturally impelled 4 


Love to teach the truth to, the people 


and to heal by its means. 


If the human race is to find escape 


| 


from the helplessness of a false be-| 
lief, it must seek and find the truth | 
in Christian Science, the Science that | 


It must learn the 
which is Love. 


Jesus practiced. 
positive Principle 


Christian Science shows man as | 


itual, not subject 
temptation or death. 


to material birth, | 
It shows him. | 


unreservedly, as the first chapter of | 


Genesis shows him, to be made in the 
likeness of God. Thus God, Principle, 


Spirit, Life, Truth, Love, is 
stood as the only Principle governing | 
man. | 

For the individual who suddenly or 
slowly apprehends this fact a great 
light breaks, and he commences im- 
mediately to put the truth into prac- 
tice. The facts of being can only be 


under- | 


fully apprehended through the dem- 
onstration of divine Principle. The| 
human being makes his way out of, 
the belief that he lives in the flesh, | 


of rest. 


dazzling glow or 
thunderous haze, 

From Byron's tempest-anger, tempest- 
mirth, 

Men turned to thee and found—not 
blast and blaze, 

Tumult of tottering heavens, 
peace on earth. 


but 


Not peace that grows by Lethe, scent- 
less flower, — 

There in white 
and cease; 


languors to decline 


But peace whose names are also rap- 


ture, power, : 
Ciear sight and love: for these are 
parts of peace. 
—William Watson. 


Old-Time Flowers) 


As for marigolds, poppies, holly- 
hocks and valorous sunflowers, we 
shall never have a garden without 
them, both for thine own sake and for 
the sake of old-fashioned folk, who 
used to love them.—Henry Ward 
Beecher. 
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MARY BAKER EDDY 


THE original standard and 
unly Textbook on Christian 
Science Mind-healing, in one 
volume of 700 pages, may be 
read, borrowed or purchased 
at Christian Science Reading | 
Rooms throughout the world. 


It is published in the follow- 
ing styles and bindings: 


Ooze sh 
edition, Bi 


Full 
(same 
cloth 


» west 
e paper 
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— and size as 
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( Oxford India Bible paper) 5.00 
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Large Lh Edition, leather 
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be sent at the above prices, express 
or postage prepaid, on either 
domestic or foreign shipments. 


Remittance by money order or 
by draft on New York or Boston’ 
should accompany ail orders and 


Nat'l Bank Bidg. 


1107 Story Bid a a 
ua Green Bide nd under material law, by the dem 


cnstration of divine law. He turns| 
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Science Publishing Society. 

The other works of Mrs. Eddy 
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Reading Rooms, or a complete list 
with descriptions and prices will be 
sent upon application. 


THE 
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elist of the masses; we, in France, 
have our novels of Paul de Kock . . -' said Purun Bhagat.— Kipling. 
La Lalti¢re de Montferneuil and the 
Bi du bout du banc. 

The Précieuses are partly respon- 
sible for this. It is not that they 
aimed at or wished this, it is not even, 
in a certain sense, that they did any- 
thing for it. But they ignored the 
existence of too many things round 
about them; they had not a sufficient 
knowledge of the world or of life, but 
only of the salons and of the court. 
land of a few men of letters; their 
experience was lacking in breadth 
and variety. Envious of the suffrage 
of the salons, the men of letters in: 
their turn, wishing to have, as is said, 


pass. And “here shall 1 find peace,” | any time that can be called eventful. | kingfisher swiftly drawing himself, as 
|From first to last it was that of a! you might draw a stroke with a pencil. 
; | retired scholar, a thinker demanding ) over the surface of the yellow butter-| from the so-called laws of matter to! 
Sea Solitude | Sympathy while craving after soli- cups, and away above the hedge. | the law of Spirit. He identifies him- | 
| 3 tude,” John Nicol writes. “Our au-) Hart’s-tongue fern, thick with green,|self with man in God’s likeness and’ 
Hung like a rich pomegranate o'er the | thorities for all that we do not see in | go green as to be thick with its color, | erdeavors continually to turn away 
sea : his published works are found in his deep in the ditch under the shady hazel | from the material senses which would | 
The ripened moon; along the trancéd! voluminous correspondence, copious ‘boughs. White meadow-sweet lifting identify him with mortality. As he be 
Th gers hadowed eatemegrapnics! Jottings, and the its tiny florets, and black flowered comes more conscious of the ia on-| 
e feather-s a owe | three volumes of his wife's letters and | sedges,—Richard Jefferies. dnue:taden ot lity h th 
dreamfully; ‘journals dating from the commence-. acts of realty ne grows willing | 
The solitude’s evading harmony | ment of the struggle for recognition: in | duranc Ses eee ee ee eS aS ee 
| Endurance /so that he may gain a little in the 


Mingzled remotely over sea and land: | London.” | | 
light wind woke and whispered “There is no record of an original | With joyful men give me to share ‘knowledge of Spirit, and he under-. 
warily, 'writer or artist coming from the north And with stout-hearted chger to bear Stands the real meaning of Jesus’) 

And myriad ripples tinkled on the| of our island to make his mark on the; All pleasant joys and pure, | great devotion. He apprehends, too, 

What all brave men endure. /how much Mary Baker Eddy, who re- | 


strand. south, succeeding, and then retracing 
~—Charles G. D, Roberts. his steps. Had Carlyle done go, he —J. S. Blackie. discovered Christian Science, the spir-'| 


Street, Strand 


ferns drooped 
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Sendence, and Its Day 


; is more natural than that the people of the 
“should look upon July 4, in each recurring 
vy of celebration. As Independence Day, it 

en ning of that historic Declaration which, 

hing the United States as an independent 
p for the New World a doctrine of individ- 

1 human rights that was to have perpetual 

Hc oping and expanding the idea of freedom 

“ day 1 is one of exultation, as the form of 

Observance has so adequately testified. But 
[ verity, a day of reconsecration. ‘rowds 

to participate in the activities of cele- 
they are to join in the more serious con- 
Ve unless the crowds which form the body 
f tearn to pledge themselves to those ideas 
n smorated by Independence Day, this holi- 
e be hardly worth celebrating. 
Busy 3 is witness to the popular acceptance 

: as something that enhances the value ot 

he United States, as something to be prized. 
refal if anybody often takes the trouble to 
P the word actually betokens. Offhand, 
| tl most frequently held synonymous 
or liberty, two other words that are indel- 
> the associations of this .\merican hol1- 

ce is liberty, but it Is more than that. It 
¥ the significance of absence of control by 

» the meaning of self-control, and so selt- 
7 Svernment, however, inevitably has in it 
Iministration of law, regulation; and thus, 
 etiipet uivolves self-control, so in 
ce which the Ratiple c of this country are s 
hail as liberty and freedom, we find lint 
ler ent, restraint. In the light of the occur- 

nt times, perhaps this phase ot a. . 

te emphasized than it has been. in July 

there are elements in .\merican citizens hip 

6, in the liberty guaranteed by the mde- 

the United States, an opportunity for the 

frammmeled will an! the exploitation of self- 
ioliday might well bring home to all such 
ence involve. responsibility, and that, alike 
sand for nations, freedom from control by 

J the responsibility to contro] oneselt. 
rom the Declaration of Independence, 1s 

of truth held to be self-evident, namely, 
re created equal, that they are endowed by 

ith certain unalienable rights, and that 
re life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 

Ss Often is it brought to popular attention 

S of this same document. governments 

om ng men for’ the express purpose of 
rights. That is to say, the restraints that 

ft Of government are an essential for al’. 

1 anywhere is actually to enjoy life, lib- 

rsuit Of happiness, even though these be 

, ul alienable rights. 


® quam bonum, quamqe jocundum 
fratres in unum. 


! 


; sok Of Psalms has it, “Behold, how good 
sant it is for brethren to dwell together in 
ty r, anywhere, is realized only as the worl 
roach to existing as a union of brothers: 
rty Of individuals is proportionably greater 
ve ment of the United States than it is 
“ atic forms of Old kurope, certainly it 1s 
ni qd States has proportionably approached 
Onditions of a great brotherhood, wherein 
own good, not selfishly apart from, . but 
msciously along with, the common good 
it, as exemplified by the United States 
just powers from the consent of the 
Renust exercise those powers positively, to 
; individual within its jurisdiction “life, 
gal of happiness.” And hy the same 
T any form of government becomes 
these ends, it is the right of the people 
% it, and to institute a new government, 
Adation on such principles and organizing 
om form, as to them shall seem most likely 
‘safety and happiness.” Tor the govern- 
hited States, in order to be true to American 
» such that those ideals shall be expressed 
: of American life. It is not enough that 
ye Manifested in the Nation's freedom from 
er nations; there must be independence of 
government from control by any influence 
i to restrict or nullify freedom. Legisla- 
ourts, the home, the shop, the neighbor- 
their independence of control by any 
if the American ideals are to be pre- 
‘tuated. 
tances Kellor so well says, the 
pis the keeper of these ideals. “His is the 
Ss, “that will maintain the free and strong 
A rica. His rece eption of the immigrant 
the makes with him in large measure de- 
amis ants understanding of America and 
rd it.’ And the day “of days on which 
‘ec tacts, and to pledge the people of the 
0 the ideals of a government that shall 
_’ citizen, 1s Independence Day. 
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native-born 


apan and Korea 


me ago, a well-known authority on Japan, 
I$ anta onistic to that Nation. declared that 
at Das her policy toward China was con- 
c worse than the other Great Powers. 
ition,’ he said in effect, “is much 


than her fault. She happened to 


‘ 


be still abroad when the sun got up, and she has been 
caught with the goods on her.” ‘This is, of course, but 
another way of stating the simple fact that Japan has not 
moved with the times; that, far from recognizing the 
civilization of the West for what it is, a slow but none 
the less inevitable progression, a progression which can- 
not be truly shared in unless its underlying motive 1s, 1n 
some measure, apprehended, she has seen it simply as a 
series of good, bad, and indifferent plans of government, 
any one of which she was free to adopt. 

Some thirty years ago, Japan exhaustively examined 
these plans, and, after due deliberation, chose the German 
one. With little knowledge of history, at any fate with 
no adequate apprehension of its significance ; practically 
devoid of any appreciation of right and justice as abstract 
qualities, that is to say, apart from the way in which they 
might be held to subserve the ends of interest, the Japan- 
ese, born copvists, applied themselves to the great work 
of copying what lay before them, and the German idea 
embodied in the Constitution thus found resting place in 
fruitful soil. Within a few years the Japanese began 
to astonish the world, or that part of it that did not 
understand ; but that part that did understand early fore- 
saw the day when the rising tide of real progress would 
deal hardly with the lath and plaster city of the “new 
Japan.” That day is the present day. The sun has risen, 
Japan has been caught with the goods on her, and instead 
of rising, as she might rise, to a breadth of outlook in 
the new world which would place her in a position quite 
impregnable, she is found confidently clinging to an ex- 
ploded svstem, blindly reassuring herself that where Ger- 
many tailed she can succeed, and seeking to silence all 
protest with an empty tu quoque. 

So far, this policy has apparently 
some means which are not yet known, she managed to 
browbeat the Peace Conference into acquiescence in her 
quite immoral aims insShantung, whilst, by the adoption 
of methods with which Germany has made the world all 
too familiar, she 1s succeeding in maintaining a Japanese 
peace in Korea. Both these achievements, however, are 
indeed Pyrrhic victories. A few hours before the Ger- 
man delegates afhxed their names to the peace treaty, at 
that great gathering at Versailles where the empty place 
of the Chinese delegation had an ominous meaning all 
its own, Mr. Clemenceau received this cabled message 
from the representatives of the Korean independence 
movement: “The people and government of. Iworea will 
not be bound by, or consider valid any act or signature 
of the Japanese Government or delegates affecting the 
government policy or independence of Korea.” Almost 
simultaneously with the dispatch of this cable, that curi- 
ously tenacious body, the Council of State of the’ pro- 
visional government of Norea, whee the terms of the 
provisional constitution of the new Republic of Korea 
which it claims to represent. 

Now, in these days, it.is the easiest thing in the world 
to draw up a constitution on paper, a constitution 
redolent of democratic feeling. During the past few 
vears, the world has had a veritable surfeit of. such “high- 
minded documents.”’ But in this simple statement, issued 
by the Korean Provisional Government, it is seen that 
the I\oreans make no claim, or arrogate to theméelves 
purpose, which thev have not shown themselves, 
. last few months, ready and 
Anyone who knows the 


succeeded. By 


no high 
in the bitter times of the 
more than.ready to stand by. 
Japanese way 1n |lNorea, and, 1n the light of that under- 
standing, reads this latest Korean statement, as he will 
be able to read it, “‘between the lines,” will find himself 
reinformed at once, both as to the Japanese method, and 
as to the enlightened determination of the 
free from it. ‘The government of the 
peoples religious liberty, freedom of speech and freedom 
of the press, the great standbys of democracy every- 
where, find a place, of course, in the statement, and the 
demand for them hints at nothing beyond the usual 
tvranny of an autocratic power like Japan. Of quite a 
different order, however, 1s that solemn declaration con- 
tained in the “ninth provision,” by which that terrible 
moral blight which Japan has foisted on the Koreans is 
declared abolished. 


lTiorean to be 
people hy the 


Sir Robert Borden’s Motion 


Just eighteen months ago, when the war was rapidly 
nearing its period of greatest stress for the Allies, the 
Prime Minister of Canada, in consultation with his 
recently formed Union Cabinet, took a great decision. 
Canada had food enough and to spare for herself. Her 
the products of her vast grain lands and 
stock farms, placed her a long way from want. I¢urope, 
however, was in great straits for food. The German 
submarine was playing havoc witn the grain ships sent 
to its relief, and, every week that passed, with still sey 
eral months to the next harvest, saw ever greater drafts 
made on the world’s all too scanty store of grain. 

Sir Robert Borden realized clearly that, in such cir 
conservation to the uttermost was the urgent 
demand of the hour, not for Canada, but by Canada for 
lcurope. And so, with that straight logic which is so 
characteristic of all his political actions, he saw the in- 
evitability of war-time prohibition. It was nothing to 
him that neither Great Britain, France, nor. the United 
States saw it. It was equally nothing ‘to him that large 
quantities of the grain saved by Canadian abstinence for 
export to Great Britain would be used on its arrival for 
the making of liquor. The duty of Canada was clear 
enough. “It is esssential,” he declared, ‘“‘and indeed vital! 
for the efficient conduct of the war that wasteful or 
unnecessary expenditure should be prohibited, and that 
all articles capable of being utilized as food should be 
conserved, It 1s beyond question that the use of liquor 
affects adversely the realization of this purpose.”’” And 
so, as the outcome of this conviction, there came the 
famous order-in-council of December, 1917, proclaiming 
federal war-time prohibition throughout the Dominion, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Far and wide, the action of Canada was acclaimed 
as one of the most notable contributions to the winning 
of the war, and, from. the first, its good effect in the 
Dominion became apparent. Many difficulties, it is true, 
were placed in the way of the authorities’ rendering the 
order effective. Indeed, within a few weeks of the 


great resources, 


cumstances, 


of the upper reaches of the Thames 


the blade, then the ear, @*&} then the full grain in the ear 


promulgation of the order-in-council, practically all the 
well-known devices for evading the law were attempted 
in various parts of the Dominion. The authorities, how- 
ever, were prepared for them all. A special force was 
available most places to deal with the question, and 
when offenders were convicted, they were dealt with 
after an exemplary fashion. | 
The liquor interests, however, were very far trom 
abandoning hope, and, after a time, recognizing that pro- 
hibition as long as the war lasted. was irrevocable, they 
began to concentrate their efforts on the lifting of the 
ban on liquors as soon as the war should be over. Their 
great nightmare was the mergence of war¢time prohibi- 
tion into peace-time prohibition on a permanent basis. 
And so, first here and now there, the legality of the order 
in council began to be impugned. It might be legal for 
the government to proclaim war-time prohibition as an 
emergency ‘measure during the war, but was it legal for 
the government to proclaim, as it had done, prohibition 
for twelve months atter the conclusion of peace? Once 
the armistice was signed the discussion grew rapidly in 
volume, until, at last, it became apparent to the govern- 
ment that the simplest way of settling the matter would 
be to introduce a measure into Parliament confirming 
the order-in-council which extended prohibition over the 
debated twelve months. Such a measure was accord- 
ingly introduced, passed the House of Commons by a 
substantial majority, and was sent up to the Senate. In 
the Senate it was amended so as to make the federal 
prohibition terminable on the conclusion of peace, and 
thus destroy the whole purpose of the measure. It was 
then that Sir Robert Borden brought forward his motion. 
sir Robert did not mince matters. The Senate amend- 
ment, he declared, destroyed “the principle and purpose 
of the bill.” The orders-in-council were valid during 
the continuance of the war in any event and without any 
confirming act, and possibly they might be valid for the 
period of twelve months thereafter, as mentioned in the 
orders-in-council. Therefore the bill as amended by the 
Senate did not give the orders-in-council any greater 
validity than they now had, while, on the other hand, it 
expressly limited their possible Gperation. 

“In view of the difficulty which confronts the countrv 
during the period of readjustment,” Sir Robert Borden’s 
motion continued, ‘and having regard to danger of un- 
employment and. to conditions of unrest which now 
prevail throughout Canada, the reasons which justified 
the passing of the orders-in-council continue to exist 
during demobilization and will continue to exist through- 
out the period covered by the bill as passed by the House. 
The bill as passed by the House is in the interests of the 
maintenance of peace, order and good government in 
Canada, and it will tend to prevent waste, promote thrift, 
and increase national efficiency.” 

sir Robert Borden won his point, 
supported his motion by a large majority. 
move rests with the Senate. 
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for the House 
The next 


Henley 

Irs full name ts, of course, Henlev-on-Thames, to 
distinguish it from the several other Henleys in England, 
but at this time of the vear, before the war, at any rate, 
and now happily once again, there is no danger of being 
considered too indefinite when one speaks of just Henley. 
And by Henley one does not mean only, or indeed chiefly, 
the sleepy old-world town, on one of the most beautiful 
, but rather the great 
and the great social event which goes to 


aquatic event 
one ot the great rowing fixtures 


make ‘Henley week” 
in the world. 

How it all came to be what it is, it is not easy to 
decide. Henley, like Topsy, “just growed.’ Some 
seventy-odd vears ago, a race between Oxford and 
Cambridge was rowed over the wonderful straight reach 
of the Henley course, and for many years thereafter 
only the universities and colleges contended. 
public schools came in, and then rowing men who had 
left the university, old blues, and such like, men who 
had been giants with the sculls, and who desired to con- 
tinue to do great things, went their way and founded 
other rowing clubs. In due course, they came to Henley, 
each summer, in the early days of July, when the river 
is at its best, and there they matched themselves against 
this crew and that crew, making great sport for an ever- 
increasing army of onlookers, who lined the bank or dis- 
ported themselves in all manner of craft up and down 
the edge of the course. 

In those days, say the seventies and the early eighties, 
Ifenley was the most informal affair. One camped out, 
hired a lodging, or moored a houseboat under a shady tree, 
and dressed as one pleased. In those days, too, the best 
dressed woman on the river was in boating serge, whilst 
the al fresco meal and the ubiquitous sandwich were the 
order of the day. It was just the one day, in the seventies: 
for it was not until the eighties that the single day’s re- 
gatta was extended to two, and, soon afterw ard. to three. 
And as it was extended, its character gradually changed. 
Year by year, ‘Society’ had been drifting toward Henley, 
for the regatta, in increasing nimbers, and with the 
advent of the motor car, placing Henley, only some forty 
miles away, within easy reach of London, came the added 
possibility of wonderful dresses, donned at leisure in 
London in the morning, and returned to London the 
same evening. ‘Then in “place of the camping out, the al 
fresco meal, and the lounging round m “‘woodland dress,” 
came the club lawn, the recherche luncheon, sent down by 
a London caterer, and the exquisite toilet. 

There are many who regret the Hemey of the old 
days, but there is no getting away from the fact that, 
from a purely scenic point of view, there are few pageants 
more wonderful than the pageant of the straight mile of 
the Thames at Henley today, during Henley week. As 
one writer aptly puts it, you will not see a finer “flower 
picture” than the throng of boats, punts, dinghies, cockle- 
shells and others, drawn from the upper and lower 
Thames, which swarm the sides of the river when Henley 
week begins, whilst the club inclosures are ablaze with 
frocks and hats and sunshades. Then, as far as the 
regatta is concerned, there is mo‘ doubt as to its impor- 
tance as one of the greatest rowing meetings of the 
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world. Oarsmen come to Henley from the four quarters 
of the globe, amateurs all, for the professional is barred. 
Indeed, it 1s part of the spirit of Henley that everything 
shouid be done for the love of the thing. And so there 
has come about Henlev's own definition an amateur 
as one who ts to get nothing but honor, “or a useless 
pot,’ from his skill. 


Notes and Comments 


THERE was one short passage in Lord Robert Cecil's 
recent speech on the League of Nations, at the Albert 
Hall, that recalled the glamour which surrounds the 
great name he bears, and awakened atresh the train ot 
thought so often evoked during the war by the contemm- 
plation of yet another Cecil holding high office in the 
service Of his country at vet another crisis in her his- 
tory. Was it only fancy, or was there something of 
a thrill in the voice of Lord Robert himself when he 
cited “Elizabeth of England” first in the list of those 
who in the past have dreamed of a league of nations? 

diverted into such channels, one 
fell naturafly to musing upon many things; upon the 
spectacle, for instance, of a Cecil ruthlessly denouncing 
the once sacrosanct doctrine.of the balance of power; 
upon the long process of development that had set him 
upon the platform side by side with J. R. Clynes, M.P., 
former mill worker and whilom Controller of the Na- 
tion's food supply; upon the changed times which earned 
for the author of a certain epithet, hurled from the gal- 
lery at the principal speaker, calm and methodical ex- 
pulsion, instead of the “Off with his head!” which would 
inevitably have been his tate—once upon a time. Not, 
however, that the Robert Cecil of today appears to be 
particularly impressed by the contrast between now and 
then. On the contrary, to judge from his general tone, 
it has not vet gone nearly far enough. For instance, 
there is good reason to believe that the one fault he had 
to find with his audience of that evening was that it was 
‘too respectable.” 


And, thought once 


Any animal would feel complimented, if it under- 
stood English, by the things which his knowledge as a 
naturalist ‘feads Enos Mills to say of the American grizzly 
bear, in his book about the life and habits of the great 
creature which has been so closely associated with the 
history of the northwestern United States. ‘“The grizzly,” 
says Mr. Mills, “is still developing. He appreciates play 
and-has marked individualitv. He is the greatest animal 
that is without voice. Stories of ‘this animal that walks 
like a man’ ever appeal; he is the most impressive animal 
on the continent. He is the dominant and the most dis- 
tinguished animal of the world.” Any animal of which’ 
a naturalist can speak in such terms as these certainly 
should not be allowed to disappear for lack of govern- 
ment protection, and it is satisfactory to know that, in 
seeking to legalize the position of the grizzly, Mr. Mills 
has the sympathy and backing of both naturalists and 


sportsmen. 


To Most people in the United States the continued 
existence of grizzly bears is a matter of indifference, but 
a reading of the arguments advanced by Mr. Mills for 
the passage of laws protecting the grizzly from threatened 
extermination wiil probably, in a great many cases, enroll 
their support. The grizzly bear, says Mr. Mills, “is not 
a bad fellow, there is no just claim against him, but he 
has paid the penalty of being misunderstood.” In other 
words, the grizzly has been considered and relentlessly 
pursued as a dangerous criminal, when he ts really in 
many ways a useful animal. Not more than one grizzly 
in a hundred, it is claimed, ever attacks live stock or 
other large animals. Already extinct in California, the 
bears are decreasing elsewhere, and unless protected by 
law it is only a matter of years when this remarkable 
animal, which exists'only in western North America, will 
have vanished. Other big game in the United States has 
been legally protected. Now that the matter has been 
broached, the inclusion of the grizzly will probably follow. 


In THE coolness of a Hampstead house on a hot Jtme 
day, the members of the Civic and Moral Education 
League listened to Professor Gilbert Murray delivering 
himself of his views on “whether it is possible to make 
any moral estimate of our own time.”’ His words on 
education were somewhat of a relief, in this self-con- 
scious age, so eminently possessed of the education 
An extreme interest in education appeared to him 
a suspicious thing, since for a society to be constantly 
crying out for education showed something wrong some- 
where. “You feel there is something wrong, and you try 
to correct it artificially,” commented the professor. 


THEN there was the subject of health. Professor 
Murray touched on it in his disquisition on the moral 
characteristics of these bewildering times. “It seems.” 
he said, “that not only we are unable to judge whether 
we are as a community moving toward health or away 
from it—we cannot even say what health is.” With a 
Ministry of Health in a fair way of realization in iEeng- 
land, here comes one wise man who admits that wisint 
health 1s is very much of a conjecture! 


WHEN Shakespeare expressed, in an oft- -quoted sen- 
tence, the truth that a rose by any other name would still 
be the same object, he apparently did not consider that. 
the other name might be more difficult to spell and pro- 
nounce. Just this difficulty is NOW prominent in America 
in the matter of the names of citizens, new and old. who 
derive from foreign ancestry. A rose, one might say, is 
exactly the same thing as it would be if called a rosoth- 
ckov eskopouloski ; but for everyday purposes the present 
name is preferable. Judges frequently refuse to sanction 
a change of name because those already known by it 
object to this artificial increase of their miscellaneous 
name-family. The situation is puzzling. Perhaps a solu- 
tion would be to appoint a commission with full pawers 
to invent a few hundred new ard easy names for the 
use of judges when the ineonveniently-named petition 
for something different. 


